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Arr. L-—DR. LUTHARDT AS A THEOLOGIAN. 


HIS PERSONALITY, POSITION, AND SYSTEM OF DOCTRINE, 


One of the influential leaders of German theology, at the 
present time, is Dr. C. E. Luthardt, of Leipzig. He is the 
editor of a weekly religious newspaper and of two theological 
monthlies. When he preaches in the University pulpit the 
gloomy, ancient church is crowded. His classes in ethics and 
dogmaties are filled with students from all parts of the father- 
land. His books are in constant demand, edition following 
edition; his Apologetic Lectures having been translated into 
several languages, and some of them even into modern Greek. 
Besides the worth of his doctrinal system, there are at least 
three reasons for this growing influence. First, he has a force- 
ful personality. A tall man, of commanding mien, his features 
suggest the striking type found in the faces of Savonarola, 
Cardinal Newman, and John Wesley. His person has been 
thus described in a Berlin magazine: 


The tall, bony form; the pronounced features; the powerful 
brow ; the clear eyes, which so proudly and surely glance out 
over the agitation of the world, are the outward signs of the 
stability and readiness of his inner being. ° 


In all that he says and does—yes, in his presence itself— 
there is a firmness, a sense of mastery, a fearless, positive bear- 
ing toward men and their teachings, which has rendered possi- 
ble the saying, “Luthardt is the Protestant pope.” The 


students feel this positiveness, and express their notion in 
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university phrase. They have a way of indicating the pecu- 
liarities of a professor by applying to him a verse of Scripture. 
To Professor Franz Delitzsch is given St. John i, 47: “An 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!” To the modest Dr. 
Lechler, Exod. iv, 10, “ O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither 
heretofore, nor since thou hast spoken unto thy servant; but I 
ain slow of speech, and of a slow tongue.” But to Dr. Lut- 
hardt, Gal. i, 8, “ Though we, or an angel from heaven, preach 
any other Gospel unto you than that we have preached unto 
you, let him be accursed.” 

A second reason for this increasing influence is, that since 
the pitiful mental prostration of Professor Kahnis, Dr. Lut- 
hardt has been, in fact, at the head of the theological faculty of 
the largest-of the older German universities. Berlin alone has 
more students, and this is due to general advantages rather 
than to superiority in the theological department.* To those 
acquainted with the inside faqs, it is plain enough that in dog- 
matics there is not in the empire a more influential chair than 
that now oceupied by Dr. Luthardt. The third reason, is, that 
in Saxony, and some would say in Germany, Dr. Luthardt 
stands at the head of the “Confessional School” of theology. 
This school, to be understood, must be placed in its historical 
relations. Some one has said that the “ Confessional School ” 
is aserious effort to raise the German Reformation from the 
dead. The work of Luther and Melanchthon, although very 
great, was not sufficiently spiritual to bear the severe test to 
which it was soon subjected. The Reformation was, in its 
nature, a ringing challenge to the reason, and Germany ac- 
cepted this challenge, but, unfortunately, without the personal 
piety which alone conld have made so much individual think- 
ing fair and wholesome. Reason became, to use one of Bacon’s 
expressions, “ puffed up,” and very small minds considered 
themselves wiser than all the ages. “In Germany, a man 
who is not occupied with the universe has really nothing to 

* The last semester, October, 1887, to March, 1888, there were in Berlin Univer- 
sity 5,478 matriculated students, and 1,590 students of art, ete., with certain privi- 
leges. In theology there were 801; from Prussia 651, and from Saxony only 
three. For the same semester there were in Leipzig University 3,288 students 
matriculated; in theology 693, from Saxony 343, and from Prussia 174. Dr. 
Luthardt came to Leipzig March 14, 1856. Only two professors, and these in the 
philosophical faculty, have been longer in service. 
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do.”* Before the great leaders were buried in the Electoral 
Church the land was filled with the spirit of controversy.¢ The 
preaching was over-intellectual in tone. The most sacred doc- 
trines were discussed as if religion were only a metaphysical 
duel. The very children were brought up to argue and criticise. 
And Protestantism presented the astonishing spectacle of trying 
to destroy itself. This was the enemy’s opportunity. The Ro- 
inan Catholics grew more and more arrogant, and received 
more and more favor from their sovereigns, until, in 1629, 
Ferdinand IT. issued the Edict of Restitution. From this point 
the Thirty Years’ War took on a fiercer character. Schiller 
and others have painted it as one of the most terrible conflicts 
in European history. All Germany was 
“ Measureless spread, like a table dread, 
For the wild, grim dice of the iron game.” 


Had the spiritual life of the Reformation been equal to its 
vigorous mental life, this war might have proved the richest 
blessing, binding Protestant communities together, furnishing 
connectional interests, and teaching the new Church to utilize 
all the scattered forces which God had intrusted to its keep- 
ing. Had Protestantism been only ready, it is hardly extrava- 
gant to believe that the Roman hierarchy would now be a 
forceless thing, if in existence at all. But Protestantism was 
notready. Protestantism had spent half its energy in polemics. 
Its faith was steeped in cold, critical mentality, and so it came 
out of its fiery trial discouraged and worldly. Kahnis says: 
“The result of the Thirty Years’ War was indifference, not 
only to the Confession, but to religion itself.” Out of this in- 
difference and the mental pressure of the Reformation, together 
with English Deism as cultivated by Frederick II., arose Ger- 
man Rationalism. 

The term “ Rationalist ” has been defined until there is con- 
fusion as to its real meaning. Strictly speaking, all thoughtful 
men are rationalists; that is, they try to givegto all the erude 
material of experience rational form. No man is intentionally 


* Madame De Staél. Her Germany contains exaggerations, but it is valuable 
to the student of the Reformation as a side light. 

+The controversies growing out of the Reformation are given in a compact 
shape in Hurst's History of Rationalism. Chapter 1. New York: Phillips & 
Hunt, 
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irrational. But, like some other words, this word has come to 
have, in theology, a technical meaning, applying to one who 
begins his thinking with a certain @ priori bearing. This 
bearing, in different men, appears to be a somewhat different 
thing; but at the center it is ever the same thing, namely, an 
assumption that the supernatural is irrational. In its more 
popular phases it may cling to the old definitions used by the 
supernaturalist ; but it is never content until these old forms are 
explained as merely special natural phenomena. Dr. Luthardt* 
has made a careful study of this phase of German history, and 
points out its inner evolution. Rationalism, closely related to 
the philosophy of Kant, was an attack upon Revelation. This 
led to Pantheism, which developed in two directions, positive- 
ly in Hegel, negatively in Goethe,t and was an attack upon 
the idea of the personal God, who alone could grant a revela- 
tion. This led to Materialism. The fathers of modern Mate- 
rialism are, he says, “all three an outcome of Hegel, but have 
all gone over from pantheistic idgalism to materialistic realism.” 
Thus there have been three logical steps: “ The first step is the 
anti-Christian ; the second is the anti-godly; the third is the 
anti-spiritual and anti-moral.” These allend in the pessimism 
of Schopenhauer, which is the “ proclamation of bankruptey.” 
This is important as showing Dr. Luthardt’s view of Rational- 
ism; but, for our purpose, it is too speculative. We must go fur- 
ther back than Kant. He was not responsible for Rationalism, 
but only for its outward form. Rationalism was an outcome of 
“neology ” which found its ripest expression in Semler, of the 
the University of Halle. With Kant’s philosophy this “ neol- 
ogy” passed over into another style of criticism, and was called 
“ Rationalism” by many. G. Frank says the transition was 
dne to the fact that Kant posited the practical reason as the 
universal source of religious ideas, and made morality thie 
measure of dogmatic truth. But Rationalism had no centrali- 
zation until, out from the left wing of the Hegelians, sprang 
David Frederick Strauss. From the date of his Life of 
Jvsus there was consummate leadership, and for a time the 


* Die modernen Weltanschauungen. Leipzig, 1880. 

+ Goethe’s Pantheism was more nearly akin to that of Spinoza than to the 
Idealism of Hegel. While Dr, L. calls Hegela pantheist, and G. H. Lewes calls him 
an atheist, J. H. Stirling says, “ Hegel is uot only a theist, but a Christian.” 
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Nationalists had a plan of battle as clear as one of Von Moltke’s. 
It is very important to see that this entire movement in so- 
called free thought does not begin with Kant, and is not an 
outside attack of infidelity upon the Church, but begins in tlic 
Chureh itself, is cultivated in the Church itself, becomes a 
“neology,” passes over into Rationalism, and is at last central- 
ized in Strauss. In a deep sense the German Church is re- 
sponsible for its worst foe—the very foe that, by 1750, had 
destroyed it. Destroyed is not too strong a word. Certainly 
the Church continued to exist in outward form, but it had no 
real life. The confessions of faith ceased to be used. The 
sermons were literary essays, with an ethical purpose, or even 
scientific talks about potato culture and housekeeping. The 
grand hymns had every holy and mighty element forced out 
of them, until one could not dream that they had ever been 
the battle-songs of God’s armies. This rationalizing continued 
until it could have been said to the Church of Luther, as was 
said to the Church of Sardis, “Thou hast a name that thou 
livest, and art dead.” 

The Rationalists were not allowed, however, to do this terri- 
ble work without antagonism. There were several great efforts 
to save the Church. The first effort was almost at the begin- 
ning of the danger. This effort was the pietistic reform of the 
reign of Frederick William I. There were spiritual souls who 
realized the condition resulting from the Thirty Years’ War, 
and they began a reform which resembles at points the Wes- 
leyan movement in the Chureh of England. Indeed, the 
German Pietists have been called “the Halle Methodists.” 
‘ Their great leader was Spener, one of the grand souls of his 
age. Dut the reform took its most practical turn in Francke, 
who, at Halle, preached sermons of a fervent, spiritual type, 
and established an orphan asylum which is a glory to Ger- 
many even to this day.* Had the Chureh of Luther ac- 
cepted this reform, Rationalism could never have come to 
power. Truly the Pietists were extravagant at times, but 
all this extravagance could have been controlled by a strong 
Chureh; but no, the German Church, like the English 
Church, feared enthusiastic piety, and virtually courted destruc- 


*In June, 1887, I visited the Orphan House at Halle, and found it in a most 
flourishing condition. 
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tion. The reform did much good, but, judged thoroughly, it 
was a failure. 

Another effort to save the Church was that made by Schleier- 
macher, the greatest of German theologians. In his life 
three impulses appear more or less clearly: a pietistie im- 
pulse from the Moravians, under whose care a portion of his 
youth was spent; a critical impulse from his university life, 
and a definite impulse against Kant’s philosophy from Jacobi. 
These impulses do not entirely explain the man, but they do 
help us to understand in him the strange mixture of Mysticism 
and Rationalism, of deep religious motive and semi-skepticism. 
Clearly he saw the danger of resting the Christian system upon 
mere intellect, so he changed the base to what he called 
“Gefithl,” a word which, if literally translated into English 
(feeling), does not express all Schleiermacher meant. He 
did not mean what we mean by emotion. His idea was 
nearer to Emerson’s of realizing the pressure of the “ Over- 
Soul,” upon which we all depend, and out of this realization 
getting a push toward moral action. When severely analyzed, 
Schleiermacher’s idea is probably as pantheistic as Emerson’s, 
although Schleiermacher tried to free himself from Spinoza, 
and in places succeeded. But the idea was so close to a pre- 
cious Christian truth, and the condition of Germany at the 
time was so over-mental, and Schleiermacher’s own life was so 
noble, that his doctrine had a tremendous force. It was sup- 
posed that he had saved the Church, but Strauss appeared, col- 
lected and restated all the Rationalism of the past, and again 
turned the battle against the faith. 

Looking under the surface, Schleiermacher’s failure was due 
not so much to the force of Strauss as to strange bits of Ra- 
tionalism in his own system ; as, for example, when he denied 
the resurrection of our Lord. 

The next attempt to save the Church was made by ‘the 
“Mediating School.” This school of theology has become 
famous through such thinkers as Ullman, Rothe, and especially 
Dorner, the climax of the school, and one of the profoundest 
theologians this century has produced. The “ Mediating 
School” is still represented in Berlin and other universities, 
and finds, perhaps, its completest expression in the theological 
faculty at Halle. The leaders of this school could be called 
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conservative liberals. They ever try to adjust all the advances 
of modern thought to what they deem the vital teachings of 
Christianity. As one has snugly put it, “They only try to 
relieve the strain on faith.” It is a question whether they 
have done more than to drive Rationalism into new and more 
subtle forms; yet they surely have created a theological litera- 
ture of permanent value. But, however estimated, their work 
has proved unsatisfactory to many of the finest minds and most 
spiritual souls in Germany. At its very best, they find in it 
the fatal touch of compromise. It has that Unitarian weak- 
ness, a negative tone; and it is for this reason that another 
school has come to the front against Rationalism. This is the 
“Confessional School,” so called because it places central again 
the old confessions of faith.* Dr. Luthardt thus speaks of this 
school : 

The Confessional Dogmatics forms itself next to that of the 
Mediating theology, as an expression of the more completely ac- 
complished return to the Confessional teaching of the Church-— 
in part an historical exposition ; in part an independent reproduc- 
tion. 

The spirit of this school may be expressed in a sentence: 
“To save the Church we must not play with Rationalism, but 
slay it.” The historical work of this school has been done by 
such men as H., Schmid, Heppe, and Schneckenburger. To the 
side of independent reproduction belong Thomasius, Philippi, 
Hofmann, and Kahnis.+ Of living theologians, the most original 
thinker of the school, some would say, is Frank of Erlangen ; 
but, taking all sides of the work into consideration, the leader 

* The German Church may be approximately classified thus: 

1. The Evangelical or United Church of Prussia, numbering about one half the 
German Protestants. In this Church is the “ Mediating School,” which could 
itself be divided into right, center, and left wings. 

2. The Confessionalists of Saxony, Bavaria, Mecklenberg, Wiirtemberg, and 
the German-Russian Provinces. They largely control tle Universities of Leipzig, 
Erlangen, Rostock, and Dorpat, and number about one fourth of the German 
Protestants, and are rapidly growing. 

3. The Protestantenverein, or Ultra Liberals, controlling the rationalistic uni- 
versities, They are not officially recognized by the government, but are consid- 
ered a part of the State Church wherever they are found. 

¢ The “Confessional School” also claims Martensen, whose influence in Ger- 
many is great. He is often quoted in the University lectures. Dr. Luthardt has 
spoken of Martensen’s dogmatics as “ spiritual, skillfully written, suggestive, and 
rich in apologetic and speculative elements.” 
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of the school is surely Dr. Luthardt. So his positivu is at the 
head of the only fully anti-rationalistic school which Germany 
has produced and accepted. 

As we might expect, with the history of the German Church 
before us, one feature of Dr. Luthardt’s work is negative. 
This is seen in his conflict with the new school of A. Ritehl, 
Professor of Dogmaties in the University at Goéttingen. To 
the German Church this is the most important struggle since 
Hengstenberg tried to break the influence of Strauss. The 
old style of Rationalism is, if not dead, as harmless as thie 
charmed Barbarossa waiting for the flight of the ravens. What 
there is left of it in the universities one ean find at Jena and 
Heidelberg. But Rationalism, essentially estimated, is far 
from being dead. The new Rationalism is a new Kantianisin. 
As Kant first destroyed the doctrinal basis and then tried to 
save Christianity for its moral worth, so now there is a brilliant 
and growing school of theologians making their way into the 
faculties of North Germany who reject the metaphysical basis, 
and try to keep Christianity as a rich system of ethies. The 
leader and founder of this new Kantian movement is Prof. A. 
Ritchl,* a man as attractive in his character as he is suggestive 
in his thinking. He claims that Dr. Luthardt has, either ig- 
norantly or willfully, misrepresented him in the lecture-room, 
where the Leipzig professor is wont to speak of the Ritell 
school as “the later Rationalism,” or “the new effort to moral- 
ize Christianity,” or “the new Kantian rejection of metaphys- 
ics.” But Dr. Luthardt is not alone in his judgment. Prof. 
D. Fricke, who cannot be biased in this case, says : 

The Kant-Schleiermacher skepticism of Ritch] rejects as meta- 
physics the questions concerning God’s nature and relation to the 
world; . . . the questions concerning Christ’s person; concern- 
ing his pre- and post-existence, and concerning the Trinity... . 
God and Christ are treated by Ritchl merely as moral factors. 


The different style of exegesis of the two opposing theolo- 
gians is well illustrated in one place, where Dr. Luthardt is 
accused of mysticism. The passage is that deep one in St. 
John (xvii, 21) where the Saviour prays “that they all may be 

*In July, 1887, I visited Gottingen for the express purpose of studying the 


personality and university work of Dr. Ritehl. I-found him a man of large per- 
sonality, interesting in the lecture room, and very popular. 
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one in us.” Dr, Luthardt explains it in the old manner of the 
Unio Mystica. Believers are to live and move in the Father 
and Son, one with them, and yet without ceasing to be separate 
creatures. In reply, Dr. Ritch] says it is easy, very easy, to 
repeat such words, but no living man can tell what they mean. 
The passage merely teaches that the disposition, the intention, 
and the outward life of the believer are to be in harmony with 
God, as the disposition, intention, and outward life of Christ 
were in harmony with his Father. Dr. Ritch! treats all texts 
suggesting mystery in the same clear, ethical, and superficial way. 
It is probably the most refined, the most fascinating Rational- 
ism to be found outside of the best writers in Unitarianism. It 
makes a great show of common sense, deals tenderly with all 
religious sentiments which can be utilized in a beautiful, moral 
life, and cultivates popular ways of presenting its views. It is 
a half-way house out of the terrible doubts inspired by Well- 
hausen, and it is no wonder the German students often take it 
for a place of perfect refuge. As one student said hesitat- 
ingly: “I want to stop somewhere. I think I will go to Gét- 
tingen.” Thus the Ritch] school is becoming the most power- 
ful foe-of Orthodoxy. This fact Dr. Luthardt recognizes, and 
so labors constantly to exhibit the real nature of the enemy. 
In one of his books alone there are twenty-four references to 
Ritchlism ; and in his winter lectures on dogmatics one can 
almost tell when the Géttingen professor is to receive further 
criticism, from the deepening of the speaker’s voice into an 
ominous intensity, which suggests easily the tone of a Hebrew 
prophet. 

This negative side, however, even if very necessary, is not the 
better side of Dr. Luthardt’s work. The bitterness of the pres- 
ent controversy will pass away, and the final victory, if gained, 
must depend, not upon critical ability, but upon positive work 
of construction. Here, we believe, Dr. Luthardt will not fail. 
Later it may be seen that now he is really concealed some- 
what by the smoke of battle; that he is largely a builder; and 
the “critic’s peep” is accidental to the history of his Church, 
and to the present shape Rationalism is taking. A fair study 
of the man will lead to the conviction that his tendency is 
apologetic rather than polemic. The books by which he is 
best known are his Apologetic Lectures. The tone of some 
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of these lectures has seldom been equaled for a perfect blending 
of confidence and toleration.* At times he rises to the kindly 
spirit in argument of John Fletcher. At other times, it must 
be admitted, he can see nothing but the strife of the day, and 
his conclusion snaps and flashes like a needle-gun. The stu- 
dent, if he notices only this fierce, explosive side, is likely 
to say, “ Luthardt is a narrow soul with a hobby.” But a 
judgment could hardly be more unfair than this. Dr. 
Luthardt is a man with strong convictions and intensity of 
utterance; but he is also a broad raan, with a large, generous 
survey of the past, and an outlook as wide as his comprehen- 
sive scholarship. His range of interest is not confined, either. 
He has published ten volumes of university sermons, and 
some of them are as simple and practical as Charles Spurgeon’s. 
Years ago he wrote a book on tlie origin of the fourth gospel, 
and scholars value it to-day.t His popular theological lectures 
on such themes as the “ Person of Jesus,” the “ Peculiarities of 
the Evangelists,” and the “Steps in Christian Revelation,” 
are as interesting but less sensational than those of Joseph 
Cook. His short commentaries are spiritual, and yet up with 
the times. He is also interested in ethics, and has published 
three books in this department.t He has much to do with 
the practical questions in the Church, lecturing on the service 
of woman in the Church, and discussing other problems pertain- 
ing to Chureh polity and missionary endeavor. And to all 
this must be added essays and lectures on literary and art sub- 
jects, which, if not thorough, show how such themes can be 
treated by a Christian preacher, and indicate a versatile mind 
and an extraordinay range of study and interest. But in and 
through all, Dr. Luthardt is a theologian. He goes through 
life thinking ever of the great doctrines of God. This brings 
us to his most important work, his Compendium of Dog- 


* Of these Apologetic Lectures, three series, at least, have been translated into 
English: 1. The Fundamental Truths of Christianity, Edinburg, 1873; 2. The Sav- 
ing Truths of Christianity, Edinburg, 1880; 3. The Moral Truths of Christianity, 
Edinburg, 1881. In German, the first series has reached its tenth edition. 

+ This book has been translated and enlarged by an American scholar, C. R. 
Gregory, and of even more value than the German is this English edition. 
St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel, Edinburg, 1875. 

} Besides the third series of Apologetic Lectures, a work on Luther's ethics, 
and another, lately published, on the ancient ethics. 
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matics.* This book is not, he says in the preface, his Dog- 
matics, nor even a fragment taken out of his system, but only 
a gathering of the necessary historical material. One can, 
however, easily be misled by the modesty of this statement. 
Comparing it with his University Lectures, and with his pub- 
lished works of all kinds, it is easily seen that the compendium 
contains the pith of all Dr. Luthardt’s theology, and out of it 
can be formed his system almost as completely as Dr. Pope’s 
system can be obtained from his larger Compendium. Dr. 
Luthardt’s little book is printed in the most economical man- 
ner known even to a German, and yet, to a student, it is one 
of the most useful in all theological literature. It furnishes 
him with three important things: 1. The literature, so that 
not an hour need be wasted on useless books. 2. A summary 
of the Scripture bearing upon the doctrine. 3, A brief his- 
tory of the doctrine in the church and in philosophy. And 
with all this there is a clear, concise statement of the author's 
own opinion, a thing entirely wanting in some books of this 
character. The Compendium is planned under a scheme of 
paragraphs and sections, which, if not so striking as the ar- 
rangement of the systems of Kahnis and Martensen, proves in 
daily use a tine scheme for covering all the ground and group- 
ing all the themes. 

In a limited article it is impossible to diseuss thoroughly an 
entire system of theology. The most that can be done is to 
notice such doctrines as tend to bring out the features of Dr. 
Luthardt’s system, and then, perhaps, try to discover the secret 
of his method. The paragraphs, in the introduction on religion, 
are very important as furnishing the key-note of the system. 
Here the author criticises both Kant’s religion of doing and 
Hegel’s religion of knowing. Neither is he satisfied with 
Schleiermacher’s idea of a feeling of dependence; but affirms 
that religion has to do with all there is of a man—is “a fact of 
the collective inner life.” The religious possibility is lodged 
in the center of the nature, where reasoi# and feeling and will 
come together, the “Aeart” of the 53d psalm, the secret place of 
personality, the home of the intuitional life. Further, religion 
is a personal relation existing directly between God and the in- 
dividual soul. Professor Ritchl says, “ Religion is mainly the 

* Kompendium der Dogmatik,” 7 Aufl., Leipzig, 1886. 
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function by which the strain (Spannung) between the given 
condition of the created spirit and its claims toward the natu- 
ral world can be loosened.” Thus God is used only indirectly 
as a help to man, that he may solve the problem of his earthly 
antagonisms. Dr. Luthardt says that this is the central weak- 
ness of the Ritchl system; but one can see that the weakness 
comes by an over-emphasis put upon what Jesus says (Jolin xvii) 
about being in the world and not of the world. Certainly Dr. 
Luthardt is right. Jesus never considered God as a mere as- 
sistant to the mastery of life. The great command is not, 
Thou shalt master the world, but, Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy being. This may seem to some a case of 
theological hair-splitting, but it is of the greatest importance, 
protecting us from a one-sided theology as well as from a false 
ethics. Religion is, essentially, neither a doing, nor a know- 
ing, nor a feeling, nor a harmony with the present environ- 
ment, but it is an entire manhood going out through all faculties 
to God, or to the Representative of God. At its best, it is the 
complete consecration of the psalmist, “Ad that is within me 
bless his holy Name!” 

Out of this view of religion comes Dr. Luthardt’s view of 
Christianity—a view which, to be appreciated, must be studied 
over against speculative German theology. As religion has 
to do with God and man directly, so Christianity is a personal 
relation between Christ and a separate soul. Christianity is 
not a new morality, nor a new science of faith, but it is a yield- 
ing of person to person. Heathen religions, when impersonal, 
become more personal as they become more vital; so, as we 
might expect, Christianity, the final religion, is entirely per- 
sonal. Many things grow out of this new revelation in Chris- 
tianity, but these must not be confused with Christianity itself. 
There is much in literature written, like Lessing’s Wathan 
the Wise, expressly to weaken the Chiistian sense of a personal 
Saviour, and to place Christianity side by side with the best 
ethnic religions as a gospel of “sweetness and light.” Heathen 
religions are being studied as never before, and every bright 
feature of them emphasized, and their poetry purified and in- 
troduced to Western culture. We need not fear all this, but 
the Church must clearly keep before the world the old Chiris- 
tian claim of a supernatural revelation, and a personal salva- 
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tion by a personal Saviour. Dr. Luthardt is none too narrow 
in his treatment of the heathen. They have a natural revela- 
tion, which is of some value, both for individual salvation and 
for national prosperity, but all they have must be corrected and 
completed by the only Word of God. 

In the first part, Dr. Luthardt discusses the proofs of the 
existence of God. He does not call them proofs in a proper 
sense, but says they are useful to justify a person’s belief in 
the presence of the understanding. This was Dr. Latimer’s 
position. He used to quote the words of Hase of Jena: 
“ These proofs are not designed to ground the existence of 
God, but only to show our faith in his existence as rational 
and necessary.” Such a position is modest enough, but Dr. 
Luthardt, especially in his more popular writings, does not 
keep to this modest position, but uses these proofs in almost 
the same exacting way in which Descartes used the ontolog- 
ical argument. He has been known to assert that we ean 
think of God only as existing. This is not all. Strongly 
he states it that we all have a consciousness of God’s exist- 
ence. But the facts do not support this old style of state- 
ment. What is the truth about the so-called intuition of 
God? There is no clear, universal intuition of the one 
and only God who has been revealed in the Bible. There is, 
however, a universal sense of the supernatural. There is a 
universal belief in some kind of Deity bearing over against us, 
and this universal sense is the foundation of all the. natural 
religions. With this foundation, the more thoughtful soul can 
look out upon all life as a problem, and is, perhaps, now able 
to accept the idea of a personal God as the best explana- 
tion of this problem. The so-called proofs can be used at 
this point with force. The best explanation of the existence 
of the idea of God—of the contents of that idea—of the world 
as a Whole—of the world as exhibiting design in things—of the 
progress in history, and of man’s conscience and religious his- 
tory, is the personal God. Even in a natural religion, one can 
come to a point where it is the truest mental process to believe 
in God. That, we fear, is all that can be done without the 
revealed word. Surely it is something, but it does not 
PROVE, in any proper sense, the existence of God; and proba- 
bly alone it has never led one mind to certainty; so it is as 
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foolish to arm theological students with these old weapons to 
meet the skepticism of to-day, as it would be to equip the 
German infantry with all the rusty cross-bows in the Berlin 
arsenal! How, then, do we come to absolute certainty? Only 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. He reveals to us God just as 
he reveals to us immortality. We can be in a position where 
it is the highest act of the complete man to accept him as Mas- 
ter. Now, Jesus takes the intuition of God, which man had 
originally, but which sin has broken into a mere sense of the 
supernatural—a weird hunger after the Eternal—Jesus takes 
this old intuition and clears it up, puts it together in the Holy 
Spirit, and when his work is fully done all the revelation of 
God in the Old Testament, and all the indications of God in 
the outer world, meet with a sure response in the soul, and we 
dare cry out “ Abba, Father!” 

With other German theologians, Dr. Luthardt defines God 
“as the absolute personality.” The objections to this defini- 
tion are a study. In America there is a prejudice against 
the definition, because it has*been associated with philosophical 
speculation. In Germany, thinkers with a pantheistic bias ob- 
ject to the word personality, affirming that personality limits 
God, and renders him unworthy of worship. A follower of 
Fichte wrote to one of the Leipzig professors, * Your notion 
of a personal God is much lower than mine of a God too vast 
to come to a focus of personality.” On the other hand, Dr. 

titch] objects to the word absolute. In his criticism of Frank 
of Erlangen, he bursts out with a dash of humor: “The ab- 
solute! How lofty that rings! I remember faintly that the 
word busied me in my youth, when the Hegel terminology 
threatened to draw me into its abyss.” Dut in spite of all wit 
and prejudice this phrase is, in the realm of definition, one of the 
best things peculiar to German theology. To harmonize all 
the Bible reveals concerning Deity, we need, first, to consider 
him the finality—ihat is, the bottom of all life and the end of 
all thinking. Ue is the first cause, we are wont to say. He 
must supply the ground for his own existence, and for the ex- 
istence of all things. Does not the word absolute hold this 
thought which tries to escape from other words? Again, this 
finality of life and thought we need to make personal. Mat- 
thew Arnold has tried to explain the Old Testament by means 
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of an impersonal Eternal, but it cannot be done; and if it 
could be done the New Testament could not be so explained. 
We must have a person. The German absolute is a person— 
is an organism with a centre of thought, feeling, and volition. 
The person does not come out of the absolute, but the person 
as the absolute. Dr. Luthardt allows no background, allows 
no path to peep out behind the person of God. All of God is 
self-conscious. Every fragment of pantheism must be kept out 
as dangerous to a theodicy. God is the absolute personality. 
But are the two terms not contradictory? Does personality 
not mean limitation? It does with us, but not with God. We 
come to self-consciousness by a process of limitation, by strik- 
ing the outside world. But our personality is only a faint 
image of God’s. He needs no development—no outside against 
which to strike. All there is in his vast nature eternally enters 
into his self-consciousness. He made a world; he built an out- 
side for us, and in this outside he is immanent; but it is child- 
ish to push the idea so far as to think of God as cramped by 
this relation which he has, for our good, assumed. He is as 
transcendent as he is immanent. He is in nature, but superior 
to nature. - 

Even more than Dr. Luthardt values this definition of God 
as the absolute personality, he values the next one, that God 
is the holy love. He says that God, as the absolute person- 
ality, is experienced and made known in the historical revela- 
tion of salvation as holy love. This is the conception (the 
holy love of God) which largely constitutes the foundation of 
Dr. Luthardt’s system. But why noty love? We live in a 
time when the tendency is to emasculate religion; to urge the 
sterner doctrines toward poetry and sentimentality; to turn 
the solemn atonement itself into what Horace Bushnell called 
“the spilling of a mother pardon.” So it becomes very neces- 
sary to insist that the love of God is holy. Yet, pushing 
deeper into this idea, what is its content? What is the holi- 
ness of God? To use one writer’s homely figure, we have no 
right to think of attributes in God “as pins stuck into a eush- 
ion;” yet God is revealed to us, not only as a Trinity, but asa 
complex Trinity, and we must receive this revelation as a gen- 
uine expression of the nature of God. Then, as God’s nature 
is complex, there is logically conceivable a conflict of elements. 
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With this in mind, it can be affirmed that the deepest meaning 
of holiness is that of wholeness, or that state of a complex moral 
nature in which every element fits into and supports every other, 
every fragment of thought, feeling, and volition in harmony, 
all the inner life of God at rest. God, then, all at rest within, 
thinks, and that is the truth. God, then, all at rest within, 
wills, and that is the right. There has been in theology and 
philosophy almost endless dispute over the nature of the right. 
What makes a thing right? Some have said that God creates 
it so, and a right thing could just as well be a wrong thing if 
God had so decided.* Others have said that right is right 
anyway; there is a law behind God to which he must himself 
conform.+ Both of these explanations are pernicious, if carried 
out logically into all doctrine. As Faber has it in his hymn, 
“ Right is right, since God is God.” Right is a holy thing ; that 
is, it is grounded in the wholeness of God. Right is the moral 
expression of all there is of Deity. Now the moral law takes 
on an awful dignity, and the atunement has a philosophical 
basis proportionate to the suffering of our Lord. Dr. Luthardt, 
in the first part of his work on the Will, touches the truth 
when he says, “ The free will of God is fitted to his being. 
Out of himself—that is, out of the contents of his being—he 
determines himself in his willing and doing.” It would be 
better to give to the word holiness all its force, and to say, out 
of the holiness of God he determines himself in his willing; he 
wills and does the right because he is holy. This leaves only 
one step to take. Love is but the vast feeling of the complete 
God. He must be all of himself. He loves, he can love men, 
yea, he can love his own Son, only out of the wholeness of his 
complex nature. So there is love in all his justice, and justice 
in all his love; and the very anger of God is never a bitter 
fragment of passion, but as holy as his mercy. If this be true, 
orthodox theology would better allow the whole of Deity to 
bear a system of doctrine, through all discussion saying clearly, 
God is holy. 


* Even Dr. Whedon says: Whether God “ could not make himself equally happy 
in wrong is more than we can say.”—The Freedom of the Will, p. 316. 

+ Mr. Dale, in his work on the Atonement, expresses this in the least objection- 
able way when he says, that the abstract law becomes alive in God; but this will 
not answer either.— Tie Atonement, Chicago, 1876, Lecture IX. 
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In no other part of systematic theology can an author’s. 
inner trend be so easily discovered as in his treatment of the 
doctrine of sin. If there be a Pelagian bias, or if he has com- 
promised at all with “the ethical spirit of the age,” it is sure. 
to appear here. The fact of sin is before us, but the difficult 
thing is toexplain its existence. It can be safely explained only 
in a personal origin. And here the doctrine of a personal 
tempter (“the old-fashioned Bible view”) is necessary to the- 
understanding of both the Old and New Testaments, and the. 
daily life of men. All other views tend either to Pantheism or: 
Rationalism, and cheapen the entire plan of redemption. Theo- 
logically the hope of man’s salvation is in the fact, partly, that 
sin was not originated but only accepted by him; for recovery 
to one who has deliberately originated sin is, provided we do. 
not poetize the nature of sin itself, philosophically unthinkable. 
It seems a strange thing to say, but, the facts being what they 
are, it is almost as important for a theologian to believe in a. 
personal devil as to believe in a personal God or a personal 
Saviour. Dr. Lythardt fails not at this point. His doctrine of 
Satan has the ring of Martin Luther himself. He says : 


On the ground of Scripture, of the testimony of Christ, and of 
the fact of the power of evil, the Church teaches the existence of 
the devil—that is, one created by God a good, spiritual being; 
who, through his own will, set himself in antagonism to God and 
his work of salvation, and drew other spirits after him, and 
thereby originated sin and death in the world of mankind. 


Here is no attempt to modernize Satan in the name of cult- 
ure. Here is no attempt to relate Satan pleasantly to the 
Almighty. Goethe, in the prologue to Faust, blasphemously 
represents God as saying: 

Man’s activity is all too prone to slumber; he soon gets fond 


of unconditional repose; I am therefore glad to give him a com- 
panion who stirs and works, and must, as devil, be doing. 


All this comes from a mere artistic use of the Book of Job; 
and this Faust-idea of Satan and evil can be traced all through 
the literature which has taken its tone from the Weimar pan- 
theist ; and this Faust-idea is creeping into modern theology ; 
and so it is a matter of thanksgiving to find a teacher in the: 
very university where Goethe “ studied little and loved much,” 
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repeating the doctrine of a Satan-rebel, and out of this stern 
truth constructing a doctrine of sin. 

As the second important factor in a personal origin of sin is 
the freedom of man’s will, to this subject also Dr. Luthardt 
pays much attention ; not only in the Compendium and in his 
Apologetic Lectures, but his most elaborate work is on the 
will in its relation to grace. The value of this book is largely 
in its historical expositions; yet, at the beginning and end, he 
states his own view. With other writers in the Church he 
divides freedom into formal and real freedom. Formal freedom 
is genuine as far as it goes, but it is fragmentary—it is the will 
acting out of relation to the complete man. He says: 

The will is the might of self-lordship and self-conquest. This 
self-lordship does not change the inclination, but it does bind it ; 
it does not change the inner habitus, but it determinés the 
actus ; not merely the outer locomotiva, but also the inside of 
the concrete volition. For without the inner volition there can- 
not issue the outward action which stands in opposition to in- 
clination. So man possesses in his will the possibility of putting 
himself in opposition to himself, namely, his individual willing 
and doing in antagonism with his will’s direction. 


Then follows a fine discussion of sin and conscience, showing 
how impossible it is to change “inclination” and realize the 
highest freedom without the grace of God. Doubtless this 
statement is satisfactory to many; but it is superficial, as com- 
pared with Dr. Whedon’s masterly treatise, in showing us the 
real content of a free act. Its strongest point is its emphasis 
upon the bondage of sin and the necessity of grace. 

In Dr. Luthardt’s system sin, originating in personality, is a 


selfish antagonism to God and requires atonement. Thus he 


reaches the incarnation. ‘Sin requires atonement, and atone- 
ment requires the God-man.” Since the Schleiermacher reac- 
tion, many German theologians, such as Nitzsch, Rothe, Lange, 
and Dorner, have taught the absolute necessity of the incarna- 
tion; that-even if man had not sinned Christ must have come 
to complete the race. With Julius Miiller and Thomasius, Dr. 
Luthardt rejects this teaching as a mere speculation, not sup- 
ported by Scripture and at variance with primitive doctrine. 
He says that Schleiermacher’s stand-point demanded this spec- 
ulation; for to Schleiermacher Christ was only “the end of 
creation, the ultimate development of the divine germ deposited 
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beforehand in human nature.” Such a Christ, however, is a 
creation of the imagination, and not the Saviour of the New 
Testament, “not the restorer of that which sin had destroyed, 
not God and man in one person.” 

On the other hand, the doctrine of the kenosis, deduced 
from St. Paul’s words (Phil. ii, 7, 8, dada éavrdv éxévwoer), 
Dr. Luthardt accepts in a modified way. He opposes Philippi 
squarely, and somewhat revises the statement of Thomasius. 
His position is that the change in the Son of God accomplished 
by the incarnation is one of relation to the world. During his 
earthly life the Saviour renounces “the actual sovereignty of the 
world in the service and for the purpose of his office of love 
toward the world, until, at his exaltation, his office again re- 
quires the sovereignty for the purpose of appropriating to the 
world that which he had earned for it by loving service.” 

Another doctrine which has been advocated in Germany by 
Keim and others is sometimes called “ the Plutosis,” and is, that 
the Messianic consciousness in the Son of man was gradually 
developed, even to a period beyond his baptism. Dr. Dorner* 
went as far as to hold that the blending of the divine and human 
was aresult of this earthly development. All this Dr. Luthardt 
decidedly rejects. He says: 

It is true that Jesus did not from the very first, but only grad- 
ually, bear testimony to the Messiahship; but it is equally so 
that it was on pedagogic grounds, and not because he did not at 
first feel and know himself to be the Messiah. When he went to 
his baptism his inner development was complete; he was certain 
both of his person and his office. 

In regard to these three doctrines, of the absolute necessity 
of the incarnation, the kenosis, and the plutosis, there is a 
temptation to write much, but only a word is here possible. 
The more one studies the word of God the more surely he 
feels that, whatever might have been possible with a perfect 
race, it is sin which has rendered the incarnation, as it is in 
history, a necessity; and the incarnation should ever be con- 
nected with the atonement. Further, the student of the life 
of Christ feels that, for this new relation to men, the Son of 
God made a sacrifice much deeper than appears on the surface ; 
that there was before the nativity a limitation, an emptying of 


*It is somewhat misleading to associate Keim and Dorner. Komp., 210. 
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self by the Logos, which was an awful preparation for the full 
atonement. With all this, he feels that our Lord’s life on 
earth in human limitation was not artificial, but real; and 
Christ’s consciousness, if in a sense complete at his baptism, 
must have been intensified by all his earthly experiences, even 
to his resurrection. It seems so superficial to think that all 
that wonderful life of word, deed, and suffering never reacted, 
never did any thing for the soul within. Every touch of 
Docetism must be banished from theology. 

Dr. Luthardt’s presentation of the doctrine of the atonement 
is not very satisfactory. It is something more than the “ Cur 
Deus Homo” of Anselm; yet it is but a modern statement of 
the penal theory. He says the necessity of an atonement “is 
involved in God himself.” “Only a guiltless one, appearing 
as a substitute for the guilty, is capable of offering the true 
atonement.” So Chrisi, “of his own free will took upon him- 
self the penal consequences of sin, which he suffered by death, 
and thus made them his personal act and deed ; which, he being 
our representative, holds good for us.” More stress is laid on 
the personal and moral elements in Christ’s sufferings, and they 
are considered “ expiatory” rather than “ penal ;” but otherwise 
the old form of statement is not much changed. The value of 
this theory is in its grounding the necessity of the atonement in 
the nature of God, a point where some Arminian writers fail 
either in fact or in emphasis; but with this protected we can 
treat the nature of the atonement better from the stand-point 
of the governmental theory, and then put full as much empha- 
sis upon love as any man can who starts from the one-sided 
idea of the moral theory. To pack the idea into one sentence, 
the holiness of God (using holiness as already explained) must 
be satisfied ; but it has been satisfied by such a sacrifice as up- 
holds the moral law and answers the conscience of man; and 
this sacrifice obtains much of its power over the human heart 
by means of its vast expression of the love of God toward the 
sinner. Dr. Luthardt seems to be ignorant of the fact that the 
governmental theory is not, in these days, best set forth in the 
writings of Hugo Grotins, and also of the other fact that many 
Arminians are not content with the governmental theory, even 
at its best. 

It is in the fifth part of his system that the decided Luther- 
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anism of Dr. Luthardt most clearly appears. We expect a 
Lutheran treatment of Baptism, but “Consubstantiation ” many 
suppose to be numbered among the lifeless dogmas; yet it is 
now tauglit in the most representative of Lutheran universities. 
Dr. Luthardt says: 


The Reformed Church makes the earthly element only a sign 
and pledge of an inward spiritual communion of believers with 
Christ; it is not the body and blood of Christ... . Our Church 
(the Lutheran) believes itself obliged to take Christ’s words as 
they stand and as St. Paul understood them, ... The reception 
of bread and wine is the reception of the body and blood of 
Christ. 

In ecclesiology, also, is Dr. Luthardt’s full discussion of the 
Holy Seripture. This place is selected for the discussion, not 
merely because the Scriptures are a means of grace, but be- 
cause they are considered as directly for the Church and only 
indirectly for the individual. His entire scheme, as gathered 
from all his writings, can be briefly stated thus: 

1. The origin of the Scriptures is in God. The Bible is the 
“history of salvation.” This history has been presided over by 
the Holy Ghost, who has used men to the end in view, inspir- 
ing them, but never destroying their individuality. This is 
more than Dean Stanley’s idea that the Bible is the history of 
an inspired people. Separate men were specially inspired. 
“The spirit of God presided over their mental activity by re- 
vealing truth, illuminating their minds, and directing their 
thoughts and words, so that they said the right thing in the 
right words; and so that it was adapted to the use, not only 
of their own time, but of the Church at all times.” But “God 
did not treat them as mere machines, for it was only by the 
most concentrated energy of their minds that they became 
organs of the Spirit.” 

2. The purpose of the Scripture is salvation. The Bible is 
not a scientific work at all. The most that can be required of 
it, in relation to science, is that with a fair, patient interpreta- 
tion it shall not contradict the truths of the natural world. 
For example, the first chapter of Genesis must not be so nar- 
rowly taken as to antagonize the facts of geology. This pur- 
pose of salvation must be kept in mind in all criticism whether 
“lower” or “higher.” This purpose cannot be disturbed by 
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the rejection of a solitary text, neither by a victory for the com- 
posite theory of the Book of Genesis. 

3. The keeping of the Scripture is with the Church. The 
canon and its correct interpretation are to be determined by the 
Church. Ever remembering the purpose of the Bible, the 
Church must decide all controverted questions out of her own 
experience, and with the help of the Holy Ghost. But the 
Church must have “an ear as well as a mouth.” The Church 
must be open to all the voices; she must never lock in mind 
and conscience, as the Roman Church did before the Reforma- 
tion. 

4. The individual can freely use the Scripture ; but he should 
keep close to the Church. His certainty is in three things: 
1, the Bible; 2, the Church; 3, his own inner experience. But 
he must bear in mind that his ultimate salvation is neither in 
the Bible nor in the Church, but in Jesus Christ alone. 

This scheme we deem the best one in German theology, 
which from Luther’s day has been loose in its doctrine of 
Scripture. Of course, Dr. Luthardt, by the word Church, some- 
times means the entire Church of Christ; and so, in place of 
the word “Church,” it would perhaps be better, in such cases, 
to use the expression, “Consensus of Faith.” Then more 
courage should be shown in trusting the Bible to the indi- 
vidual; and this confidence should be protected by making a 
clear distinction between the Bible as a theology for the 
Church and the Bible as a simple guide to salvation and a 
daily help to the believer. Then it should be more clearly 
shown just what the difference is between the inspiration of a 
man and the result of that inspiration, namely, an inspired 
record. If Dr. Luthardt were only free from the subtle re- 
straint of a State Church, he would, with his inner tendency, 
build, from an orthodox stand-point, the completest doctrine of 
inspiration theology has ever known; but what can a theolo- 
gian do with German history behind him, and the German 
Church atop of him, proud of the one and loving the other? 

On eschatology Dr. Luthardt has written much. Besides 
discussing the various themes in the Compendium, and in his 
Apologetic Lectures, he has published a special lecture on the 
Resurrection ; a brief commentary on the Book of Revelation, 


and a volume called The Doctrine of the Last Things. The 
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most interesting part of his eschatology is the teaching which 
bears upon the outcome of personal life. His treatment of the 
doctrine of the intermediate state suggests Martensen. In this 
world we lead a life largely objective, and we do not often get 
at ourselves. ‘Death casts us back upon ourselves and makes 
us tarry in our own presence.” This does not constitute a sec- 
ond probation. “The decision takes place in this life.” “Though 
the moral consciousness of man may seem to have been ever so 
slightly developed, though the life of an individual may have 
been passed in ever so dream-like a manner, there is still that in 
the depths of every man’s heart which is decisive.” 

The life after death is, however, not complete without a 
body, the soul’s “home and necessary instrument.” Out of the 
resurrection comes this new body, “a new organism from 
the matter of the renewed world.” It is not the same body, 
but truly connected with it. “It is the identity of the type 
which makes the substance taken up into a product of the 
germ.” After the completion of the kingdom of Christ comes 
the final judgment, when all those who have resisted the call of 
God on earth are given over to perdition. ‘As truly as God 
is the Holy One, and as truly as his holiness can have no fel- 
lowship with sin, so truly is he who has chosen sin for his por- 
tion excluded from God, and from communion with him—in 
other words, lost. But to those who love God, he will be all 
in all, for Christ, his work finished, his completed Church now 
without blemish before the throne, will give this restored com- 
munion of God into the hands of the father, and he shall be 
their God, and they shall “serve him day and night in his tem- 
ple, and he that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them.” 

There are and must be very different estimates of Dr. 
Luthardt. Some do not hesitate to say that the larger part ot 
his power lies in his style, his clear, brilliant putting of com- 
mon thoughts. He, they think, is to theology what our Long- 
fellow was to poetry, whose “art was not so much a recon- 
struction out of crude material as a representation, a re- 
arrangement, in his own exquisite language, of what he found 
and admired.” But this judgment, that Dr. Luthardt is lack- 
ing in originality, is very superficial, and does not explain the 
man’s great work. There is a sense in which he is a product 
of German scholarship. He has not the raw force found in 
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several American theologians. It is also true that le either 
has an instinct for style or pays much attention to his writing. 
Evidently, Blaise Pascal has been one of his fertilizers, and one 
at ties wonders how much of the German’s terse, striking 
utterance is due to the subtle influence of the greatest of 
Frenchmen. It is, however, too much to say that Dr. Luthardt 
is not an original thinker. He has not the daring, creative 
mind of a Robertson or a Bushnell. He seldom treats a sepa- 
rate doctrine with the penetration and suggestiveness of Mar- 
tensen. Like Von Oosterzee, his power is in relating thoughts. 
There is an originality of the group, as well as an originality 
of the item, and the former is fairer, safer, more useful than 
the latter in serious thinking. Here, in grouping thoughts, Dr. 
Luthardt is very original. He can put doctrines over against 
each other; he can show their deeper relations better, probably, 
than any living German. His teaching is ever a system—there 
is always an eye to the final outcome. He sees theology as one 
grand whole. Were he to write a history of doctrine, it could 
not at points, perhaps, be entirely impartial, but it would pre- 
sent a system of theology coming down through the centuries 
as one mighty, moving whole. In dogmatics, his approach is 
unusually historical, and his progress through a period thick with 
heresies reminds one of a Lloyd steamship cutting a path through 
a storm with the sea-gulls screaming in the wild sky. On 
Luthardt goes; and by the time the student comprehends what 
the heresies are about, the argument has anchored in the most 
orthodox haven. 

F. J. Winter, of Rébrsdorf, has analyzed Dr. Luthardt’s the- 
ology, and finds in it a churchly stamp, and an appreciation of 
all human interests. Deeper yet, he finds ethical and historical 
characteristics. This estimate is true as far as it reaches. Dr. 
Luthardt is a high-church Lutheran, and says almost as much 
about the Church as would a Roman Catholic. He is also open 
to all the interests of life, and, at times, one is half startled at 
the way he makes nature and art tributary to theology. “ He 
does not shut himself anxiously away from the world.” He 
looks pleasantly upon science, and seems ever to smile and say 
to that side of the University, “ Do your best to test my teach- 
ing!” He is also in a deep sense ethical. His tone is puritan 
to such a degree that now and then he appears to be as angry 
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as Miles Standish giving a challenge. He thinks all doctrine 
should tend to morality, not by seeking to be merely ethical, 
but by keeping close to the holiness of God. In a few places 
his statements are so severe as to fall almost foreeless. He 
has, too, as already indicated, a keen historical sense. He likes 
facts. One of his favorite words, constantly used, is “Zhat- 
sache,” and his other favorite word is “Glaube.” Between 
these two, Fact and Belief, the objective and subjective, he 
moves easily and strongly. But all this does not fully yield the 
secret of the man’s method. The key to his character and 
work is in his conception of redemption. To him redemption 
is God’s supernatural plan for the salvation of the lost in the 
sacrifice and through the merits of Jesus Christ alone. In his 
lectures this idea is often so intense that it seems to be alive, 
and to walk among the words, and to seize them, and force 
them into larger meanings. It is this intense conception 
which colors all his treatment of doctrine. It is this which 
makes him narrow at points where German theology is usu- 
ally loose and tolerant. It is this which sends him back past 
Schleiermacher, a confessionalist, to the old articles of faith. 
It is this which makes him a supernaturalist. He is not anti- 
rationalistic In the same easy way Cardinal Newman may be 
said to be so. He is anti-rationalistic because the plan of re- 
demption is anti-rationalistic. The world is lost. Culture, sci- 
ence, philosophy cannot save us. So the Saviour comes down to 
us supernaturally, and becomes the center of truth, history, and 
even the center of God’s entire relation to the race. This con- 
ception, this finding all theology lodged in Christology, is the 
deepest explanation of Dr. Luthardt’s personality, position, and 
system of doctrine. As in the case of St. Paul, the natural 
man has become a new man in Jesus Christ our Lord. Once, 
standing in the University pulpit, looking out over the multi- 
tude of eager faces, he closed his sermon by uttering the secret 
of his great life. Over and over, as if he never could drop the 
sweet thought, he repeated the words, “Jesus Christus allein— 
allein—allein—allein !” Out A. Curtis. 
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Art. II.—WILLIAM MORLEY PUNSHON, 


Ir is, we think, no exaggeration to say that, since the days of 
Whitefield no Methodist minister has addressed so many or 
such vast audiences as William Morley Punshon; and no one 
has swayed the multitudes with a more masterful spell of elo- 
quence. They were not simple and uncultured crowds, like 
those who swarmed about the orator of early Methodism, who 
were thus moved. In no mean sense he was Whitefield’s sue- 
cessor, and attracted, as we think no Methodist preacher attracted 
before, the retined, the cultured, and even the exclusive classes. 
It is true that the trembling plumes of court dames displayed 
their emotion under the spell of Whitefield’s eloquence, no less 
than the tear-washed furrows on the grimy faces of the Corn- 
ish miners. But, though a Chesterfield ora Beau Nash might 
with courtly air compliment the marvelous preacher, yet of: 
the world’s great ones comparatively few received the word of 
life from his lips. While the “common people” heard Morley 
Punshon gladly, and were deeply moved by his message, peo- 
ple of the highest culture and of the most fastidious taste 
listened to him with equal eagerness and yielded to the spell 
of his power. Though not more abundant in labors than Wes- 
ley and Asbury, or more incessant in journeyings than they, yet 
the modern facilities of travel enabled him to cover vaster 
spaces in briefer time, and to crowd into weeks tlie achievements 
for which the pioneer preachers of Methodism required years. 
But the rapid rate at which he lived wore out all too soon his 
vital powers, and at an age at which they were hale and active 
he fell a victim to overwork. The long rides in the open air, 
the solitary communings with nature, the simpler social life and 
the lesser intellectual and nervous tension demanded by the 
religious services of the former period were all more conducive 
to bodily vigor and prolonged usefulness than the steam-engine- 
like speed at which we now live. e 

The life-record of William Morley Punshon is, in a sense, 
the history of English Methodism during a period of over 
thirty years. For he was a born leader of men, and even in 
his earlier years took his full part in the religions movements 
of the times. And those were times of marked religious prog- 
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ress and development—tiines of more flexible adaptation to the 
changed conditions of social and mental environment, during 
which the somewhat conservative Wesleyan body in England 
gave up with reluctance some of its old usages which may almost 
be said to have ossified into institutions. In urging these 
changes Dr, Punshon was always an effective force, and the 
wisdom of his course has been vindicated by the result. 

For the study of this notable life the admirable biography by 
Mr. Macdonald and Professor Reynar furnishes ample material.* 
It is, what we think every good biography should be, largely 
autobiographic in its character. In the copious citatious from 
his journals and letters Dr. Punshon is allowed to speak for 
himself. Like the “Confessions” of St. Augustine, they dis- 
close the most sacred feelings of the soul. We learn from 
them how deep and tender were those sympathies which, with 
characteristic English reserve, he was disposed in life to veil 
from public gaze. These citations are often of painful inter- 
est. Though his life was very full of happiness and success, 
yet it was also one deeply blended with sorrow. As he pa- 
thetically says, “I have had tears to drink in great measure.” 
Of an intensely domestic nature, few men have undergone 
so many bereavements. The outpourings of his soul under these 
sorrows reveal a heart wrung with anguish, yet clinging with 
the grasp of faith to the hand of infinite Tenderness that lifts 
up the broken-hearted and which shall wipe all tears away. 

Yet we think that the biographer, in his effort to be frank and 
to let the minutely kept journal portray the inner life of Dr. 
Punshon, has to a certain degree conveyed an erroneous impres- 
sion. Though there were in this life moments of deepest de- 
pression, yet there was about it nothing morbid. In the fullest 
sense Dr. Punshon’s was a robust and manly piety. Few men 
ever more fully enjoyed what he called “ the rapture of living.” 
Few men ever had a keener sympathy with nature, or an in- 
tenser delight in art, and literature, and travel. Few could use 
as he the language of Wordsworth : 

“The sounding cataract 


Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 











* The Life of William Morley Punshon, LL.D. By Frederic W. Macdonald and 
Professor A. H. Keynar, M.A. 8vo, pp. 514. New York: Phillips & Lunt. 
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Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite. ... And I have felt 

A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts.” 


We have only one other exception to take to the general tone 
of this biography. We think that Mr. Macdonald has let the 
scholarly critic sit in too austere judgment on the literary qual. 
ity of Dr. Punshon’s work, especially of his popular lectures. 
These are to be judged by the effect produced upon the vast 
audiences to which they were addressed. Aided by the mag- 
nificent elocution and magnetic influence of the leeturer and 
the contagious enthusiasm of the spell-bound hearers, they 
swayed the multitude as the moon sways the tide. They were 
not designed for cold analysis under the critical sealpel. But 
even thus examined they merit, we think, higher praise than 
Mr. Macdonald has given them, and many passages will take 
their permanent place in literature as specimens of loftiest elo- 
quence. 

We do not here purpose to give even a condensed account of 
the life of Dr. Punshon, but merely to notice some of its more 
striking characteristics and salient incidents. Ie came of good 
Yorkshire Methodist stock, and was carefully trained by pious 
parents in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. His school 
life was over by his fourteenth year, at which age he entered a 
commercial house. The death of his much-loved mother led 
to his religious awakening and conversion. This was followed 
by an intellectual quickening; and the gifts and graces of the 
young convert were soon employed in the service of the Church. 
His first sermon was preached in his sixteenth year. He soon 
gave evidence of that affluence of diction, that fervid imagina- 
tion, and that spiritual power by which his ministry was subse- 
quently characterized. The boy preacher was followed by such 
crowds of eager admirers that he besought special grace to pro- 
tect him from the sin of vanity. And not in vain he sought that 
grace, for a man who walked more humbly before God, even at 
the height of his popularity, has seldom been found. In due 
time he was proposed as a candidate for the Wesleyan ministry 
and sent to the Richmond Theological Institute. He had been 
there only a short time when he was sent down to a rural circuit 
in Kent. Here, at the very foot of the ladder, he devoted 
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himself with diligence and success to circuit work among the 
simple peasant folk. After his ordination he was appointed to 
the somewhat important station of Neweastle-on-Tyne. Here 
three happy years of wedded life were spent, when his growing 
influence and reputation led to his appointment to the busy man- 
ufacturing town of Sheffield. The fame of the young preacher 
had now reached the metropolis, where he was invited to speak 
at the May missionary meeting. This was a Connectional field 
day, and a whole month was devoted to the anniversaries of the 
great religious societies. It was a trying ordeal to speak before 
the “grave and reverend signiors” of the Connection, and the 
young preacher’s feelings found expression in saying, “I ex- 
ceedingly fear and quake.” But he more than met the high 
expectations that had been raised, and thenceforth occupied 
the platform of Exeter Hall as by a royal right, and on many 
occasions swayed his scepter over thousands of willing hearts. 
He was soon after invited to lecture in that famous hall where 
so many of his triumphs were won. He broke away from the 
ancient traditions of the conventional lecture, and 
“Tn his hand 
The thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
-Soul-animating strains.” 

His lectures were designed not merely to please the fancy or 
to stir the emotions, but to arouse the conscience and ennoble 
the whole being. They were indeed platform sermons, and 
through their utterance many conversions are recorded. The 
very titles of his lectures indicate their moral purpose: “ The 
Prophet of Horeb,” “ Daniel in Babylon,” “ Literature, Science, 
and Religion,” and “John Wesley.” Others recorded great re- 
ligious or philanthropic movements, as, “The Huguenots,” 
“ Wilberforce,” “The Men of the Mayflower,” “ Florence and 
its Memories.” Even one of apparently quite secular interest, 
like that on Macaulay, was made to convey the loftiest moral 
teachings. 

Apart from the exquisite English in which they were clothed, 
enriched, like a herald’s tabard, with golden embroidery of 
simile and metaphor, one of the greatest charms of these lect- 
ures was the admirable elocution of their delivery. The orator’s 
voice was not smooth, and at first was apt to be husky. But it 
was exquisitely modulated, and he had the art of bringing out a 
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hidden meaning by varying emphasis beyond any man we ever 
heard. His rendering ‘of ‘Macaulay’ s “Battle of Naseby,” or 
“ Horatius at the Bridge,” was a rare treat. It wasin the read- 
ing of the hymns in public worship especially that this art was 
shown. We heard him at a watch-night service give out 
the familiar hymn, “ The arrow is flown ;” the effect of the em- 
phasis on the last word of the line, with the solemn pause that 
followed, was thrilling. 

But all this lecturing was only an incident in his busy life. 
For many years he had charge of important circuits, and these 
had the first claim on his time and toil. In his circuit work he 
found his chief delight. The Rev. Hugh Johnston, B.D., who 
knew him well, says: 


He has often told me, with the tears in his eyes, that no joy in his 
ministry was equal to the joy that was given him in the conver- 
sion of souls. He hungered for this. No one who knew any 
thing of his inner life could doubt the de »pth and genuineness of 
his devotion to God, or that he used his exceptional popularity 
in the service of his Master and for the highest good of men. 
He was deprived of all leisure and retirement, he had to live in 
public and amid constant excitements. He had always to 
meet high-pitched expectation, and was keyed up to the loftiest 
efforts ; “yet his piety was deep and fervent, and he constantly 
longed for the heart of purity and the tongue of fire. I have 
traveled with him thousands of miles on the swift rail, the 
steamer, the stage-coach, yet every-where he cultiv ated the spirit 
of prayer and quiet waiting upon God, and was in the regular 
habit of reading daily some book of devotion. Amid the perils 
of popularity his spiritual life was supported, and prayer was 
his constant resource. 


His constant lecturing was not from his own choice, nor for his 
own emolument. He used his great gifts for the glory of God 
and the advancement of his cause. First he einfertodk to raise 
$5,000 for the relief of the old Spitalfields Chapel. Next he 
assumed the responsibility of securing $50,000 for the erection 
of Wesleyan chapels at the English watering-places, and as a 
result thirty- -five chapels were built or enlarged, many of them 
of elegant architecture, at a cost of over $300,000. In the 
United States, it is true, he often received large sums for leet- 
uring, but in every case some local interest was largely bene- 
fited. His private charities were numerous and generous. 
The first thing he did on coming to Canada was to subscribe 
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nearly twice the amount of his annual income toward the 
endowment of the Connectional university. 

It is a reasonable estimate that he raised, altogether by means 
of his lectures, not less than $300,000 for various branches of 
Christian work. “ But far beyond that must be considered the 
mental and moral stimulus given to tens of thousands of per- 
sons, a stimulus leading in numberless instances to higher and 
more fruitful living.” 

On leaving Sheffield his next appointments were Leeds and 
London, where he labored with ever-increasing success. At 
London came his first great sorrow since the death of his pa- 
rents—the death of his wife. “Going to glory,” were her part- 
ing words, as she “languished into life.” “I pray,” said the 
stricken husband, “that out of this sevenfold heated furnace 
I may emerge into a mightier and more successful ministry.” 

The strain of overwork demanding some relaxation, a brief 
holiday trip, one of many such, was made to the storied lands 
of the Continent. But his health was only partially restored 
by it, and he prepared, as “the offering of a year’s.enforced 
pause amid the activities of a busy ministry,” his volume of 
Sabbath Chimes. This is a confessed imitation of Keble’s 
Christian Year; but, while full of reflections devout, tender, 
and reverent, full of solace and inspiration, it lacks the fine 
poetic quality of that immortal work. He was the orator and not 
the poet, and his genius chafed under the restraints of metrical 
composition. Some of his lyrics, however, have taken a perma- 
nent place in literature. One fine one, of which we give a 
stanza, is incorporated in the Canadian Methodist hymn book : 


Listen, the Master beseecheth, 
Calling each one by his name; 
His voice to each loving heart reacheth, 
Its cheerfulest service to claim. 
Go where the vineyard demandeth 
Vinedresser’s nurture and care; 
Or go where the white harvest standeth, 
The joy of the reaper to share. 
Then work, brothers, work, let us slumber no longer ; 
For God’s call to labor grows stronger and stronger; 
The light of this life shall be darkened full soon, 
But the light of the better life resteth at noon. 


In 1867 came the request of the Canadian Conference that 
Mr. Punshon should be appointed its President, and the fo.low- 
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ing spring he came out to assume the duties of that office. His 
great reputation had preceded him, and the most cordial wel- 
come awaited him. Nowhere was this more marked than in 
the United States, where he first landed and where he traveled 
very extensively. The very first evening after his landing found 
him in the St. Paul’s Church prayer-meeting. “It had a good 
sound Methodist ring about it,” he says, “and I augured well 
for the church whose inner life is thus healthy and abiding.” 
The next day he preached at the opening of the Williamsburg 
church, and expresses his regret that instead of one church 
costing $200,000 five less expensive ones had not. been built. 
He lived to change his mind on this subject, and became the 
prime mover in the erection of the equally expensive Metro- 
politan Church, Toronto. 

His first official appearance in the United States was at the 
General Conference at Chicago as the representative of the 
British Conference. He was convinced, he said, of the “majesty 
of the Conference and of its enormous moral power.” “ There 
is a devotedness,” he goes on to remark, “a oneness of purpose, 
a careless sense of freedom, a brotherly kindness, and an evi- 
dent and self-sacrificing desire for the glory of Christ that are 
above all praise.” Speaking of his reception by the bishops, 
he says, “I feel unworthy to be thus served by men at whose 
feet I would willingly sit, because of their experiences and 
successes in the Master’s service.” 

The account of Dr. Punshon’s five years’ presidency of the 
Canadian Conference is written with graceful skill by Professor 
Reynar, of Victoria University, who became his son-in-law, and 
gives a full and accurate portraiture of his busy life during 
that period. 

Shortly after his arrival in Canada he was married to Miss 
Vickers, the sister of his first wife. In his journal he gives 
very frankly the reasons which moved him to this step: 

My searchings of heart grew intenser until, clear and full, my 
duty rose before me, and I have been strengthened to do it. I 
deemed it my duty to marry Fanny Vickers, who has been for 
nine years the mother of my children, the only mother, indeed, 
whom two of them have ever known. In the fulfillment of this 
duty I had to make great sacrifices; to consent to be misjudged ; 
to grieve some whom I love; to lay my account with a publicity 
given to my private affairs which is to me the heaviest cross of 
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the kind that I could be called to bear ; to lose a position which 
had become assured by years of service; to trample upon love of 
country, with me a passion; to break up old friendships; to bear 
the imputation of motives which my soul scorns, and to bear it 
without auswer; to found a new home in a new world, and, above 
all, to imperil my usefulness. Yet my convictions of duty have 
never wavered. I am happy in my wife’s love and in my own 
strong assurance that I have done right. The Lord my God, 
whose guidance I have invoked, has not suffered me to be haunted 
by the shadow of a misgiving on this point... If I can wait, calmly 
wait, my righteousness shall be brought out as the light, and my 
judgment as the noonday. My convictions that the law forbid- 
ding marriage with the sister of a deceased wife is iniquitous and 
oppressive have been of many years’ standing. I examined into. 
and settled the matter with myself before I had thought that I 
should ever be personally involved in its application. 

As in our free country no law intervened, he made a new 
home under the happiest auspices. And what a home that was! 
How full it was of Christian joy and gladness only those knew 
who were privileged to enter its happy circle. Mrs. Punshon’s 
was a simple, sunny-hearted piety. She threw herself with zest 
into chureh life and church work, and made herself beloved 
by all who knew her. 

3ut before two years had passed a second great affliction fell 
with crushing weight upon this man of many sorrows. After 
a few hours’ illness, his devoted wifeywas summoned from his 
side, and his home was once more left desolate. In the bitter- 
ness of his grief he writes in his journal: 

How shall I set down the awfiil experience of a week that has 
changed the whole aspect of the future? [I am bereft....1 am 
bereft. . .. Stricken from the height of happiness and hope to the 
depth of a darkness which God only can enlighten, which God 
only can help me to bear. The desire of mine eyes was taken 
away atastroke. O, my God, my God, I believe that in faith- 
fulness hast thou afflicted me. ... But the sense of loneliness 
and sorrow... I grieve, I wonder, but I do not rebel... . 1 can 
but say under the stroke, “It is the Lord. . . . Thy waves and thy 
billows are gone over me;” but they are thy waves, and I must 
let them sweep, waiting till thou shalt tell, in the fullness of a 
clearer vision, why they sweep over me. 


But, under the shadow of this great trial, he girded his loins 
anew for the duties of life, that, as he says, in the sight of 
others, “ My darkened ways may fill with music all the same.” 


He plunged into hard work—work akin to that of Asbury 
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and Whitefield a hundred years ago. We quote from his 
journal : 

A hard week through the backwoods, over dreadful roads and 
in inhospitable weather; but work is my diversion from a brood- 
—— might become anguish. 

y days are filled with honest work, incessant travel, a constant 
trust in God, and an intense desire that not a shred of the intended 
benefit of this great sorrow may be lost out of my own heart. 

To the praise of the Divine Glory I state that I have not yet 
rebelled—though unutterably sad and lonely. I will, can, do 
praise God all through. 

He traveled also much in the United States, and became 
familiar with that great country from Maine to California, and 
from the great lakes to the gulf of Mexico. During a visit to 
Salt Lake City he had the good taste to refuse to be presented 
to Brigham Young. He preached in the evening in an upper 
room to a motley congregation of three hundred persons. 
Among them was Orson Pratt's first wife, a pale, crushed creat- 
ure, out of whose heart the joy of life had been trampled by 
the abominable system of polygamy. 

An idea of his busy life may be gathered from the following 
extract from his journal: 

Friday I traveled three hundred miles to Albany, and lectured 
in the evening; Sunday, preached to about two thousand people; 
Monday, I traveled one hundred and fifty miles through snow 
and sleet, and lectured at Syracuse; Tuesday, I traveled two hun- 
dred miles, and lectured at Hamilton; yesterday, I traveled one 
hundred miles, and lectured at London; to-day, I came one hun- 
dred and twenty miles home. 


At the General Conference of 1872, held in Brooklyn, Dr. 
Punshon was the representative of the Canadian Methodist 
Chureh. And right royally did he discharge his trust. It was 
a trying ordeal. He had to follow some of the foremost men 
of other Churches. Expectation was at its highest. But he was 
equal to the occasion. There were in his fraternal greetings a 
warmth and sincerity that touched every heart, and in his re- 
view of contemporary Methodism a sweep and grandeur that 
impressed every mind. But he was at his best when he came 
to bear his tribute to the heroes who had fallen since the pre- 
vious General Conference. There was about his words a pathos 
and an unction that brought tears to many eyes and shouts of 
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“Wallelujah!” from many parts of the house. I quote a para- 
graph or two from that soul-stirring address : 


My heart would reproach me were I to sit down without one 
other reference. ... I seem to see the standard-bearers you have 
lost; standard-bearers to whom God had given a banner, that it 
might be displayed because of the truth, and who were worthy of 
the trust confided in them. ... 

Bishop Simpson, I think of your colleagues in office who have 
been smitten at your side: Baker, the distinguished jurist; and 
Clark, the acute and able administrator, and preacher of com- 
manding power; and Thomson, the Chrysostom of your Church, 
whose large child-like spirit could not harbor a thought of guile; 
and Kingsley, the brave and brotherly, snatched away from you in 
the fullness of his ripe manhood, and as if the sight of the Hol 
Land had but whetted his desire to go upward to the Holy Place, 
that from the track of the Man of sorrows he might see the King 
in his beauty. 

And then I think of others, lower in office but equal in esteem: 
of Mattison, who first welcomed me in Jersey City, a doughty 
champion against the man of sin; of Sewall, a burning and 
shining light, quenched, perhaps by its own brightness, all too 
soon; of John McClintock, that anax andron, almost an Admira- 
ble Crichton in versatility of attainment, a Melanchthon in ten- 
derness, and a Luther in courage; and of Nadal, who drooped so 
soon after his friend that it scemed as if he had got to long so 
much after nearer communion that he must needs ascend to join 
him in the presence of the Master whom they both loved. 

And I think of a later loss than these: a blameless and beautiful 
character [Alfred Cookman], who went home like a plumed war- 
rior, for whom the everlasting doors were opened as he was 
stricken into victory in his prime, and who had nothing to do at 
the last but to mount into the chariot of Israel and go “sweeping 
through the gates, washed in the blood of the Lamb.” 

Sirs, these are no common losses. I weep with you on account 
of them; and I am qualified to os with you, for a sword hath 
pierced into my own soul also, and [ have borne my own burden 
of loss and sorrow. But these your comrades fell in hallowed 
work on hallowed ground. Bravely they bore the banners while 
they lived, but the nerveless hand relaxed its hold, and they have 
passed them on to others. 


The following Sunday he preached in the same place to an 
audience of four thousand. He describes it as one of the great 
occasions of his life. The present writer heard on that day 
three of the greatest preachers then living—Beecher, Gavazzi, 
and Puns}:on—and in his judgment, for power to move and 
thrill and inspire the soul, the last was without his peer. But 
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few persons imagined at what cost those supreme efforts were 
made—the nervous trepidation, the almost agony of body, 
the apprehensions of fainting or of sudden death by which 
they were preceded, and the utter lassitude by which they 
were followed. On one occasion, while preaching before the 
Canadian Conference at Montreal, Dr. Punshon was completely 
overpowered, and had to sit down in the pulpit. Dr. Bowman 
Stevenson took his manuscript and read it with fluency and 
vigor for fifteen minutes, and then the great orator resumed 
his task and finished the sermon. 

We believe that one cause of the great mental strain under 
which Dr. Punshon labored, if not indeed a conducing cause 
of his comparatively early death, was his peculiar mode of pul- 
pit and platform preparation. He used to memorize verbatim 
and then deliver the speech or sermon with prodigious energy. 
It is true he had an extraordinary memory, but still the effort 
to carry on a double process in the mind must be more ex- 
haustive than when the orator is borne along by the inspiration 
of the occasion and of his subject. <A certain curiosa felicitas 
of style must be sacrificed in the extempore metho; but if 
one is full of his subject—is possessed by his subject—he will 
rise, we think, to greater heights of inspiration, and will sweep 
the feelings of the multitude with a more resistless power, than 
by any memoriter effort. 

Dr. Punshon’s active and snecessful ministry in Canada 
lasted five years: during that time he gave Methodism a vast 
impulse in this country, indeed, “ sent it forward half a century,” 
as a leading Canadian expressed it. Among the results of his 
leadership are the inauguration of our first foreign mission, 
that to Japan, which has been signally successful. Our exten- 
sive missions to the Indian tribes and to the French population 
we do not call foreign work. Another great achievement was 
the union of the Wesleyan with the New Connection Church, 
and with that in the Maritime Provinces—earnest of the more 
comprehensive union of all the Methodisms of the Dominion 
into one Church. The cause of higher education also received 
a great impulse from his labors, in raising an endowment for 
Victoria University, and in the establishment of theological 
colleges. Not least was the great impulse given to church 
extension and to our home mission work. The erection of 
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the Metropolitan Church in Toronto—said to be the handsom- 
est Methodist church in the world—gave a great impulse to a 
higher type of ecclesiastical architecture throughout the country. 

Before returning to England Dr. Punshon made an extensive 
tour through the United States, enjoying every-where the most 
hospitable courtesies, and rendering important aid to religious 
objects. Ile preached at the dedication of the elegant Mount 
Vernon Place Church, Baltimore, and before President Grant 
and a number of notables at the Metropolitan Church, Wash- 
ington. At Savannah he followed, “haud passibus wequis,” 
he says, in the footsteps of John Wesley. He preached on a 
Mississippi steamboat to the gayest company he had ever seen. 
They had masqueraded in Mardi Gras costumes and danced till 
midnight on Saturday; but though mostly Roman Catholics 
they listened with the greatest attention, and let us hope with 
profit, toa faithful discourse from the distinguished Protestant 
divine. Dr. Punshon mentions with especial gratification a 
very pleasant interview he had with the poet Longfellow. He 
resisted some very tempting invitations to leading pulpits in 
the United States, and the offer from the Ontario government 
of the chair of moral philosophy in the Provincial University. 
He left Canada, he says, with as much regret as he had pre- 
viously left England. He gave another proof of his disinter- 
estedness by declining to accept a donation of $4,000 except 
on the condition that it should be invested in Canada for the 
benefit of the Worn-out Ministers’ Fund, he to receive only 
the interest of it during his life. He left with us abiding mem- 
ories of ‘the greatness of his character, the consecration of his 
life, and the inspiration of his spoken and written word. 

Seareely had he reached England when another stroke of 
sorrow wounded him—the death of his only daughter, the wife 
of the Rev. Professor Reynar, of Victoria University. Canada 
was thenceforth doubly dear to him by reason of the two 
precious graves which it contained. 

No contrast could be greater than that from the superintend- 
ency of a cliurch occupying half a continent to the charge of 
the single station of Kensington, to which, with characteristic 
zeal, he devoted himself. But his administrative abilities, which 
were as remarkable as his pulpit eloquence, were to find ampler 
employment, and the following year he was elected to the high- 
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est office of English Methodism, the presidency of the Confer- 
ence. Asa proof of the love and confidence of his brethren he 
prized this highly, though pre-eminence of office in the Method- 
ist minstry is chiefly pre-eminence of toil. The highest in rank 
in the Methodist Church becomes, in fact, what the Pope of 
Rome is only by official title—“ servus servorum Dei.” While 
broad and catholic in his sympathies, Dr. Punshon was above 
all things a loyal Methodist. The commanding influence of 
Methodism in the New World doubtless strengthened his con- 
viction of its providential mission. In his presidential address 
le thus speaks of the status of his own Chureh: 

We have reason to be thankful for the position which God has 
given us asa Church. We hold to the doctrines of our fathers, 
which are also, we believe, the doctrines of the word.... We have 
a church order as effective as the most seemly, and a church 
life as vigorous as the most free. . . . And chiefest of all—that 
without which all else would be valueless—the ark is still in our 
temples, and the Lord still visits us from on high. 

The longer I live the less I am disposed to call fire from heaven 
upon any. We cannot afford to be intolerant in our treatment 
of intolerance. We cannot afford to trample upon pride with 
greater pride. ... We believe that we are a Church of God’s mak- 
ing. We are content with our position. We believe it can be 
scripturally sustained. We have no unfriendliness to other 
Churches. We do not wish to build ourselves upon their ruins, 
It is no joy to us that there are among them irritations of feel- 
ing and lapses from faith. But we will not be moved trom the 
position in which we believe God has placed us. 

As president his official duties were numerous and heavy. 
Never were his public addresses more masterly and impressive. 
Even the somewhat exclusive Established Church gave them 
generous recognition. The Archbishop of Canterbury wrote 
thanking him for his Bible Society address and urging its pub- 
lication. 

He had no sympathy with any “new theology ” or departure 
from the old-fashioned teachings of Methodism. In his ad- 
dress at the close of his presidency he thus speaks on the main- 
tenance of “sound doctrine :” 

Brethren, it is needful that you be strong in faith yourselves, 
that you have a firm grasp of the “faith once delivered to the 
saints,” if you are to grapple with the difficulties of your posi- 
tion and become wise winners of souls. If you falter or hesi- 
tate, or fence the truth about with your reserves and your misgiv- 
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ings, like an Agag who “comes delicately,” what impression are 
you likely to make upon your hearers? Men’s opinions are but 
as the threads of the gossamer. Men’s convictions are the powers 
that shake the world. . . . Men declaim foolishly enough about 
dogmatic teaching. You must dogmatize when men are dying 
and you are sent to them with the “ words of eternal life.” 


At this Conference Dr. Punshon was elected to the office of 
Missionary Secretary, made vacant by the death of Dr. Wise- 
man, which oftice he held for the remainder of his life. It was 
the fitting climax of his life-work. For thirty years he had 
been the foremost speaker on the missionary platform, and had 
been in keenest sympathy with missions. Hence his adminis- 
trative skill in the office was an admirable complement of his 
eloquence on the platform. He took also an active part 
in the movements whereby British Wesleyanism adapted itself 
to the changed environment and conditions of these latter 
days. Prominent among these was the adoption by the Con- 
ference of 1876 of lay representation. Some of the ablest and 
most honored members of the Conference strongly opposed the 
movement. But here again Dr. Punshon’s American and 
Canadian experience came to his assistance, and he became the 
leader of the movement. After a protracted and vigorous de- 
bate the principle was carried by a vote of 369 to 49. It is 
difficult now to realize the opposition and fears to which this 
movement gave rise. But without a shock or a strain the prin- 
ciple went into effect with manifest advantage to church life 
and church work. 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways.” 


Never was Dr. Punshon’s work more congenial than during 
the few remaining years of his life. Settled once more in a 
happy home—for he had married again shortly after his return 
to England—and surrounded by “love, obedience, troops of 
friends.” But the entries in his journal give increasing evi- 
dences of ill health. He was reaping the “harvest of weariness 
and pain from the prodigal expenditure of himself in former 
years.” Public speaking caused increased effort and was fol- 
lowed by increased depression. One of his latest formal address- « 
es was that on “Oxford under Two Queens ”—Queen Mary 
and Queen Victoria—delivered in the old scholastic city at the 
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meeting of the Evangelical Alliance. In it the old fire 
flamed forth, especially in his glowing tribute to the Oxford 
martyrs: 

Every imprisoned apostle, every reviled confessor is our witness ; 
every Huguenot in the dungeon, every Lollard at the stake is 
our witness ; every Puritan hounded through the glen, and every 
Covenanter chased among the heather is our witness; every 
Christian slave done to death by his oppressor, every missionary 
butchered in his holy toil, every martyr soaring heavenward in 
his shroud of flame is our witness that “we have not followed 
cunningly devised fables,” and that our faith stands “not in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 


A Connectional movement with which Dr. Punshon was in 
deep sympathy, and the last in which he took active part, was 
the raising of a “ thanksgiving fund” to pay off the Missionary 
Society’s debt, and to aid other Connectional interests. The 
amount aimed at was $1,000,000. The amount raised was 
$1,500,000. 

In his domestic life sorrow followed sorrow. Among these 
was the death of his eldest son,a young man of brilliant prom- 
ise. We quote again from the journal: 


I am in the depths, ... compelled to go softly; but there is an arm 
around me, and it holds me up... . I need a great deal of hum- 
bling. Surely this heart of mine must have worn its pride high, 
when such rude blows are needed to “ break the crown ” of it. 


He made successive trips to the Continent, in part to visit 
the Wesleyan Mission stations, and in part to seek recuperation 
of strength; but he felt that he walked on the very verge of 
the other world. At Metz he writes: 


During the day my thoughts went back full often to the 
past ; 
“ And thought I often of the dead, 
The precious living loved not less; 
For they the golden streets who tread 
Look, not to envy, but to bless.” 


The Rev. William Arthur writes of a visit made to the 
porcelain factory at Vallauris. As the potter out of his lump 
evolved form after form, the invalid watched intently till the 
tears ran down his cheeks, and then quoted in his own telling 
tones the verse : 

“ Mold as thou wilt my passive clay.” 
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It was his last journey. At Mentone he was taken danger- 
ously ill, His London physician was senf for, and with a 
Canadian friend, the Rev. Hugh Johnston, accompanied him 
by slow stages home. He lingered but a few days. At the 
midnight hour the summons came. “Ain I going, doctor?” he 
asked the physician. “Yes,” was the answer. “Have you a 
message for me, my darling?’ asked his devoted wife. “I 
have loved you fondly,” he said; “love Jesus, meet me in 
heaven.” Then with a reverent tone he added, “ Christ is to 
me a bright reality. Jesus, Jesus!” ‘ There was a smile of 
kindling rapture, then his head drooped, and William Morley 
Punshon was no more.” He died April 14, 1881, in his fifty- 
seventh year. 

His death was a loss not to Methodism alone, but to our com- 
mon Christianity. Canon Fleming wrote, “He belonged to 
us all, but now he belongs to Christ forever.” Charles H. 
Spurgeon wrote, “ The entire Church laments its grievous be- 
reavement. He who stood foremost as a standard-bearer is 
fallen. Yet, thank God, he is taken from us without a spot on 
his escutcheon.” 

With no better words can we close this brief review of his life 
than with the following lines from his own “ Pilgrim Song :” 

“Offer thy life on the altar, 
In the high purpose be strong ; 
And if the tired spirit should falter, 
Then sweeten thy labor with song. 
What if the poor heart complaineth ? 
Soon shall its wailing be o’er; 
For then in ‘ the rest that remaineth,’ 
It shall grieve and be weary no more. 
Then work, brothers, work; let us slumber no longer, 
For God's call to labor grows stronger and stronger; 
The light of this life shall be darkened full soon, 
But the light of the better life resteth at noon.” 


W. H. Wirnrow. 
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Art. III.—RELIGION AND FANATICISM. 


“Tn religion, 
What... error but some sober brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fuir ornament ?”—Shakespeare. 


Isaac Taytor, in his treatise on /anaticism, originally pub- 
lished in 1833 as a sequel to his Vatural History of Enthu- 
siasm, Says: 


We believe that the elementary idea attaching to the term 
fanaticism in its manifold applications is that of fictitious fervor 
in religion, rendered turbulent, morose, or rancorous by a junction 
with some one or more of the malign emotions. Fanaticism is 
enthusiasm inflamed by hatred. 

The false religion of the fanatic includes elements not known 
to the mere enthusiast. They may be reduced to three articles: 
1. A deference or religious regard to malign invisible powers, 
whether supreme or subordinate. 2. Rancorous contempt or de- 
testation of the mass of mankind, as religiously cursed and 
abominable. 3. The belief in corrupt favoritism on the part of 
the Invisible Power toward a sect or class of men ; this partial- 
ity being the antithesis of that relentless tyranny of which all 
other men are objects. 


At first reading this definition seems too severe, and, there- 
fore, exclusive of certain phases of religious life which may 
justly be denominated fanatical. Indeed, our author says: 


Mixed or mitigated examples of fanaticism present themselves 
on all sides; but cases of pure fanaticism, our definition being 
kept in view, are rare; or, rather, are not readily separated from 
those dispositions with which it naturally consorts. 


The reviewers, too, were prompt to criticise his theory. 
Fraser's Magazine pronounced it “ contracted,” and said: 


Fanaticism has existed only because it was necessary. It is 
the witness of the antagonism which ever subsists between flesh 
and spirit. If it show itself in these times its existence should 
lead us to inquire the cause. Perhaps some truth has fallen into 
abeyance and has dawned anew on a few minds; in such we shall ex- 
pect to see the accustomed forceful exhibition of strong passions, 
. . . but this violent exhibition is but for a day. 

A fanatic is a mystic who conceives the workings of his own 
mind to be testificatory of the truth of opinion as correlated to 

ermanent realities; and, prompted by some passion, or, it may 
be, by an uneasy and self-doubting state of mind, seeks confirma- 
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tion in outward sympathy, and, consequently, to impose his faith 
on the generality of mankind ; to cullect, in fact, a swarm and 
cluster (circum funa) around the new fanes, at which he is the 
self-constituted high-priest. 


The Edinburgh Review said, in its oracular way : 


Although the author professes to have in view the accomplish- 
ment of a great task, no less than to describe and define all the 
various forms of spurious religious sentiment in a series of works; 
yet in this, as in his former publications, we find no traces of any 
endeavor to ng the emotions which produce them. He keeps 
aloof from all the real difficulties of the subject, and parades 
the weapons of his argument in a contest with chimeras of his 
own creating. He is terrified by the aspect of the abyss which 
analysis opens before him; and whenever he touches a vital point 
he immediately avoids it under cover of a few dogmatical sen- 
tences., 

Despite these animadversions, Taylor’s work is still quoted 
with tacit approval by the compilers of the best theological dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias; and, though old, is not yet obso- 
lete, as may be seen by. reference to Hurst’s Bibliotheca 
Theologica. Blunt, in his Dictionary of Doctrinal and His- 
torical Theology, refers to it, and in his treatment of the whole 
subject says: 

Fanaticism must be clearly distinguished from enthusiasm. . . . 
Enthusiasm may be animated by the pure love of God and man, 
whereas fanaticism is fired with the worst passions, and with an 
object in a certain sense good, the means of attaining it may be 
hateful. 


It also furnishes the essential material for the article on 
“ Fanaticism” in M’Clintock and Strong’s Encyclopedia and 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. 

Taylor, however, is not the only one who has attempted to 
define the causes of abnormal developments of mind under 
the influence of what we may characterize as the esoteric doc- 
trines of Christianity. Forty-four years before the Fanaticism 
was published, the Abbé Bergier wrote a Dictionnaire de 
Théologie, in which, under the head of “Fanatisme,” he says : 


A fanatic isa man who thinks himself inspired by God in all 
that he does ; his zeal for his religion becoming fanaticism when 
there is a passion developed capable of making him commit 
crimes from a religious motive. . . . It will not be very difficult 
for us to show that the passions are the same, and preduce the 
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same effect, in those who have a religion and those who have 
none. It is pride, without doubt, which persuades an ardent 
spirit that he understands better than another the dogmas and 
the morals of religion ; pride which inspires him with hatred 
against those who contradict him; pride which makes him be- 
lieve that his excesses and fury are an essential service which he 
renders to religion ; pride which makes him believe that he is 
working for religion when, in fact, he only seeks to satisfy him- 
self. 

Naville, in his Problem of vil, writes in the same tone of 


thought : 


Fanaticism proper—that which is intolerant and proscriptive— 
consists in believing that the will of God may be separated from 
the good,and that evil may be done to promote the cause of 
God. 

Vinet also says: 

Under whatever form fanaticism may present itself, it is never 
the offspring of love. The love of Jesus, that is to say, the love 
of truth and virtue realized, can only lead to virtue and truth. 
Be on your guard against imagination, pride, and self will ; these 
are the sources of fanaticism. 

By combination of the essential elements of these various 
conceptions, and as the result of a study of deviations of the 
religious sentiment, fanaticism may be defined as egotism in- 
tensified by a sense of the divine favor, which, in the name of 
immediate divine inspirations, not only subordinates those of 
all others to its own afflatus, but, also, in its extreme develop- 
ment, violates law by censoriousness, hate, and even specific 
acts of crime. Beginning with a claim to special knowledge 
of the divine will, it develops into a contemptuous excision of 
the unsympathetic from all rights of spiritual fraternity ; then, 
if not eliminated from the spirit, into a demand for worship, 
which, if not complied with, is made the ground of a coercive 
crusade, not, perhaps, with sword and scourge, but with malig- 
nantly critical and condemnatory tongue, and finally into 
courses of conduct condemned alike by Decalogue, Sermon on 
the Mount, and conscience. : 

It is apparent, however, that there cannot be fanaticism in 
any life unless there is a precedent religion animated by a 
passionate desire to realize the ideal of holy life and to propagate 
truths conceived to be essential to the spiritual welfare of human- 
ity. A mere formalist, droning a ritual, is in no immediate danger 
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of becoming a fanatic; much less, a man who disbelieves the 
profession of spiritual earnestness made by others whom he 
perhaps regards as visionaries, or who is in suspense of opinion 
as to the credibility of the Bible. To put the thought para- 
doxically, only a man of religion can become a fanatic, but a 
fanatic is not a man of religion; only a religious enthusiast 
ean become a religious fanatic, but a so-called religious fanatic 
is never a true enthusiast. 

Thus, fanaticism in the Church, while it may be the subse- 
quent of an intense spirituality, is not its legitimate product, 
but is the effect of an egotistic attempt to define and arbitrarily 
enforce the ultimates of religious truth as they apply to the 
details of conduct, and this, too, either without use of Script- 
ure or in contempt of its evident meaning ; or it is a desire to 
act as God’s vicegerent abnormally developed by morbid intro- 
spection and gross literalization of those biblical passages which 
teach the doctrine of the Christian man’s oneness with God in 
Christ ; or, in its ultimate form, it is malevolence or sensualism, 
wearing the vestments of the sanctuary in the service of Satan. 

“The great art of the devil and the principal deceit of the 
heart,” says Robert South, “is to puta trick upon the command, 
and to keep fair with God himself when falling foul upon his 
laws.” 

This being true, it will readily be seen how easily Scripture 
and theology may be perverted in support of a selfish ambition 
to eclipse others in the eestasies and illuminations of a higher 
spiritual life; or of a desire, pardonable in itself, to be deliv- 
ered by the interposition of God from the agonies of a ceaseless 
pain or the effects of disease ; or even of a malicious or sensual 
impulse, a text being placed like a fair ornament on the false 
brow of crime. The history of fanaticism, therefore, is the 
history of perverted Scripture; and if, as Renan says, “ the his- 
tory of the Christian Church is the history of an endless con- 
troversy,” it is because her beneficent precepts have been cease- 
lessly assailed by malice and corrupted by her faithless votaries. 
To rehearse these annals would require the study of the aberra- 
tions of the religions sentiment for a period too long to be com- 
prehended within the limits of a review article; I direct atten- 
tion, therefore, to some of the forms of fanaticism which, though 
they have appeared in our own century, are only there pro- 
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ductions of antecedent phases of corrupted faith. They may 
be classitied as, 1. The fanaticism of arbitrary favoritism. 2. The 
fanaticism of unwarranted faith. 3. The fanaticism of non- 
scriptural identification with God. 4. The fanaticism of un- 
chastity, based on false distinctions between sin in the “ flesh” 
and sin in the “spirit.” These are not, of course, of equal 
moral turpitude, but are all alike phases of that pride latent in 
human nature, that intolerant, proscriptive spirit, that uneradi- 
cated sensuality which, in the name of religion, violates some 
ethical precept, minor or major, as the case may be. 

1. The fanaticism of arbitrary favoritism is the direct prod- 
uct of an exaggerated self-esteem, and is the perversion of 
essential and characteristic elements of Christian life—the 
immediate witness of the Holy Ghost to the sonship of the 
believer in Christ, and the doctrine of special providence. It 
shows itself to be fanaticism, and not a legitimate sense of per- 
sonal relation to God, by degenerating into what Taylor calls 
“a rancorous contempt and detestation of the mass of mankind 
as religiously cursed and abominable ;” and, more particularly, 
by a most unnatural evasion of the duties based upon the fam. 
ily and social relations ; husband or wife, for example, attaining 
such a height of sanctity as to ignore the other as a spiritual 
inferior, or even to propose separation on the ground of in- 
compatibility ; parent or child treating the other with super- 
cilious indifference as unsanctified, and therefore unworthy of 
spiritual recognition or affiliation. 

Claiming extra-scriptural revelations, the fanatic who regards 
himself as a favorite of the Almighty may (and in some cases 
actually does) reject the Bible as “ the letter which killeth;” a 
primer in religion for those who live on the lower planes of 
spiritual experience, but of no value to himself. He quite 
ignores theologians as ‘being mere bookworms, but invariably 
claims for himself the right to teach, as being in special illu- 
mination of mind; and employs his unique powers, not in the 
spirit of a true apostle, humble and patient, but in the haughty 
mood of an autocrat. As a result, he excites antagonism, and, 
failing in his propagandism, becomes a mere snarling cynic—if 
he does not sink still lower. 

2. The fanaticism of unauthorized faith consists in the mis- 
application of divine promises to the affairs of practical life, 
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and so in a praying which, because it is without warrant of 
specific promise, cannot be answered. It finds manifestation- 
among other forms, in the so-called “ faith-cure ” movement— 
a movement with the professed objects of which one cannot 
but have sympathy, which yet must be condemned because 
based on a false interpretation of Scripture, and productive of 
factitious hopes among innumerable invalids who lie in the 
weakness of chronic disease in silent chambers of many a 
Christian home or in still wards of hospitals. It is a tantaliz- 
ing mirage, whose fading only mocks suffering, patience, and 
faith. That my charge against this programme of divine heal- 
ing in response to prayer may not be discredited, I transcribe 
an extract from the authorized report of a faith-healing con- 
vention held in Chicago in December, 1885. 

A Question Drawer having been adopted as one of the feat, 
ures of its sessions, the following inquiries were read and 
answered : 

Question. If God did not intend men to be healed by medicine 
and doctors we did he place so many healing herbs and minerals 
within the reach of all? 

Answer. God has sent these things for sinners, as he did not 
intend to deprive them of all comfort and hope of relief. 

Quest. Does all sickness come from Satan ? 

Ans, It does; and is to be traced directly or mdirectly to sin ; 
not always to the sufferer, however. 

Quest. Is not medicine a blessing from God ? 

Ans. Yes; for unbelievers: not for believers, who have the 
Great Physician, 

Quest. Should a sick person dismiss his physician and throw 
away all medicine ? 

Ans. I would deal with God honestly ; not pretend to rely upon 
him while relying on some one else. 

Quest. Is it necessary that a person should be anointed with 
oil in order to be healed ? 

Ans. It is God’s own prescription, and though some have been 
healed without oil, it is best to do his way. 


An anointing service was then held, and one hundred and 
thirty ailing mortals, having been duly instructed, were pub- 
- licly “anointed ;” the account does not state that they were 
healed. Now, the fanatic-spirit exhibits itself throughout this 
entire procedure in the reiterated insinuation that professing 
Christians are but sinners and infidels unless they banish physic 
and physician from the sick-room, and use only faith internally 
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and oil externally. More than that, the anointer perverted 
the words of Saint James, either ignorantly, and therefore 
inexcusably, or wilfully, and therefore culpably; for it is 
well known that in the Orient, in the times of the apostle, oil 
was employed as a curative, being vigorously rubbed into the 
body of the patient, and not merely applied to the forehead on 
the tip of a finger. The famous text in loco, therefore, is in 
support of a religious use of remedial agents, and not in sup- 
port of restoration to health by faith, the anointers in the 
name of the Lord being witnesses against themselves in that 
they admit the necessity of using oil as a material medium— 
let us say, medical medium—between God and the invalid. 

Still more, there is palpable dishonesty in announcing “ cures” 
before sufficient time has elapsed to test them, or in spite of 
the adverse testimony of the patient’s senses ; and also in sup- 
pressing irreconcilable facts, such as “ anointings ” which never 
heal, and “healings” succeeded by relapses. For instance, 
the writer had the acquaintance of a lady whose sincerity was 
above question, who at one time claimed to be healed and pre- 
served in health by the exercise of faith, and was so persistent 
in urging invalids to trust God for healing as to be intolerant. 
Subsequently she became hopelessly ill, but, though still be- 
lieving God, no longer expected a supernatural restoration, and, 
indeed, even requested her physician to alleviate her suffering 
by the administration of opiates, Her original “ faith-healing” 
was announced, but not her relapse; and what is true of her 
case is true of others. Besides, cures are frequently attributed 
by these advocates of divine healing to the action of faith when 
they are, in fact, only the natural effects of ordinary causes. 

3. The third form of fanaticism, self-apotheosis, has its 
Scripture basis in those texts which teach the doctrine of 
divine indwelling in the ideal Christian. Spiritually inter- 
preted, they are among the profoundest verities of Christian 
theology; but literally construed, they become absurdities. We 
are not surprised, for instance, to read that poor Thom, who, in 
the early days of the Chartist movement in England claimed 
to be Messiah, had been an inmate of an insane asylum; and 
though Anna Meister, who claimed to be the Holy Ghost, was 
pronounced sane by competent authorities, we cannot but feel 
that, if not daft, she was guilty of blasphemy. 
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There are, of course, other cases of self-claimed identifica- 
tion with God, but they are usually enveloped in such mystery 
that it is impossible, as the writer has found, to ascertain the: 
facts; contradictory statements emanating from the mem-. 
bers of the coterie in which, it is said, the self-deified is wor- 
shiped, or, at least, venerated for a perfect and ineffable union 
with the Divine Being. 

4. The fanaticism of a false distinetion between sin in the: 
“flesh” and sin in the “spirit” has borne baneful fruit in this 
nineteenth Christian century; and we have been taught anew- 
to what base uses the word “ religious” may be put by canting - 
schismatics, wily sensualists, and unprincipled schemers. 

Plymouth Brethrenism, with its bitter antagonism to. 
“Church ;’ Muckerism, with its sensualism sanctified by piety ; 
Agapemonianism, fair in form, but foul in spirit; Bible Com- 
munism, based on the doctrines of salvation from all sin, recon-: 
ciliation with God, and the equality of man, but built of complex 
marriage and abolition of prayer, united worship and the Sab- 
bath; Nazaritism, inaugurated as a crusade against pride and 
ecclesiastical power, lapsing into adulteries committed by per- 
mission of God—these are the repulsive forms of nineteenth 
century fanaticism, of which he who desires may read the dis- 
mal history in various books, and of which we may say in the 
fine words of the great bard: 

“The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowslip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 


Conceives by idleness, and nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs.” 


Fanaticism in the Church is religious fervor, intense but: 
fictitious, “all uncorrected, rank,” “wanting the seythe.” It 
is therefore the prime and imperative duty of the individual 
member of the body ecclesiastic to swing the seythe of an in- 
cisive self examination over the “even mead ” of his spirit, lest 
it breed the “hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, and burs” 
of pride, self-will, and sensual imaginings ; and if they appear 
it is his duty to others as well as to himself to eut them out by 
the root—to the last growing fiber—lest their noxious seeds be 
borne into the lives of others, and produce an unsightly harvest . 


vest of spreading evil. 
34—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IV. 
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Incipient fanaticism may be cured, it has seemed to me, by 
engaging the erratic member of the congregation in efforts for 
the alleviation of suffering among the poor, in the instruction 
of the illiterate in the principles of religion, in endeavors to 
rescue the tempted and fallen by the genial offices of sym- 
pathetic appeal and creation of opportunities for reformation, 
and by incidental as well as by direct teaching that there is no 
religion which is not obedience to the plain precepts of law and 
Gospel, and that, to use the wise words of John Locke, “ When 
reason or Scripture is authority for any opinion or action we 
may receive it as divine; but it is not the strength of our own 
persuasion which can by itself give it that stamp.” 

When, however, the fanatic becomes a schismatie it is 
necessary to deal with him, not in the spirit of dictatorial dis- 
ciplinarianism, but in the exercise of powers essential to the 
preservation of unity; the pastor, as administrator of ecclesias- 
tical law, being also a shepherd and restorer of souls, ceasing 
his efforts to regain the aberrant believer only when all cireuin- 
stances prevent their further continuance. 

Even when the fanatic has become a criminal, and liable to 
the penalties of the civil law, it is still the office of the Gospel 
minister to labor for the cure of his fanaticism by warning 
and faithful appeal to reason and conscience, with offered con- 
ditions of pardon; these being the methods employed in all 
ceases of criminality, even in the shadow of the scaffold—the 
law taking its course with the criminal, but the Gospel en- 
deavoring to have its way with his conscience. 

Let it be taught, then, in all pulpits, that an humble walking 
with God is man’s true life; so shall he avoid the Seylla rock 
of formalism on the one hand, and the Charybdis whirlpool of 
fanaticism on the other. Grorce Mivton Hammett. 

[Nore.—In some of its phases fanaticism is a mental as well as a moral aber- 
ration, and may be so treated. In this paper, however, the subject is discussed 
solely in its ethical and religious aspects. } 
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Art. IV.—THE NEW AFRICA:—II. ITS DISCOVERY 
COMPLETED.* 


Since the discovery and settlement of America, the next, and 
last, and greatest remaining achievement in man’s conquest of 
the globe has been the discovery and opening up of inner 
Africa. All Aretie and circumpolar exploration sinks into 
insignificance compared with this unfolding of a colossal new 
realm for human development. We are to-day in the midst of 
the march of this great event, and near its culmination. Ina 
previous paper we have glanced at some of the leading pioneer 
investigators of the great problem, and approached the great 
solution itself. But man, like nature, does nothing at a leap. 
There is dawn before day, spring before summer, childhood 
before manhood. Africa was like a “ring-eake.” Many ex- 
plorers had nibbled all around its edges, and chipped away 
some large slices here and there, but still the cake awaited the 
bold, strong hand that should drive the knife through its center, 
and find the ring hidden there. And even then there were 
three other rings left: one in each half of the cake, to the north 
and the south of the central cut, which have since been found ; 
and still another, on the platean west of the great lakes, where 
Stanley was last heard from, yet remains to be discovered. 

The Egyptians under Necho, as related by Herodotus, ex- 
plored both the eastern and the western coasts to the neighbor- 
hood of the equator, to where “their shadows fell to the south” 
at summer noonday. And they went up the Nile as far as the 
Ethiopians ruled, and Ptolemy’s map of the Nile lakes is aston- 

* Discoveries in North and Central Africa. By Henry Bartu, Ph.D., D.C.L, 
3 vols. 8vo. Maps and Cuts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Across Africa. By Commander Cameron, R. N. 1 vol. 8vo. Maps and Cuts. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Through the Dark Continent. By Henry M. Stantey. 2 vols. 8vo. Maps 
and Cuts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Congo, and the Founding of its Free State. A Story of Work and Explora- 
tion. By tlexry M. STANLEY. 2 vols. 8vo. Maps, Charts, and Cuts. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Journal Royal Geographical Society, 1853. 

Proceedings of Royal Geographical Society, 1882, '83, '84, '85, ’86, ’87, ’88. 

Missionary Herald, London (Baptist monthly), 1885, ’86, 87. 

Science (Weckly.) New York, 1887, 1888, 
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ishingly correct now. The Carthaginians apparently crossed the 
desert to the Niger, or to Lake Tchad ; and their great Admiral 
Hanno’s voyage down the Atlantic coast to Guinea has left us 
his log-book, the Periplus, the only complete and unquestion- 
able piece of Carthaginian literature which survives from that 
once great people. The Persians under Cambyses tried the 
conquest of Ethiopia, but the mighty Ethiopian bows and the 
mightier desert turned them back, after narrowly escaping de- 
struction. The twocenturions of Nero led the world-conquering 
Roman to Abyssinia and up the White Nile to the “ Sudd;” 
and his sculptured arches stand to-day among the sands of Fez- 
zan; but he got no further. The Portuguese at last cireumnav- 
igated the continent, and held nearly all its coast from Cape 
Verde far round to Mozambique, but only the coast.. They knew 
not the interior, or, if their traders knew it, their knowledge was 
not given tothe world. At last the attack began on the interior, 
and from Park to Barth and Nachtigal the Niger and Tchad 
were explored, and from Bruce to Baker and Speke the Nile 
was discovered. Livingstone gave the world Lake N’gami, the 
Zambezi, and the Lualaba; and set all the world on edge to 
solve the central mystery of the continent, the vestibule of 
which he had entered, and shown where the locked door to the 
adytum must be burst open and the secret altar found. 
Lieutenant-Commander Cameron, of the Royal Navy, who, 
as a skilled hydrographie surveyor had already explored and 
mapped part of the Australian coast, was sent in 1873 to “ find 
Livingstone, or to finish his work.” At Tabora, in Unyanyembé, 
midway between Zanzibar and Ujiji, Cameron met the now 
immortal Chuma and Susi bearing the embalmed body of the 
great explorer to Zanzibar. He had found the hero’s dust, and 
inspired by his spirit went on to try to finish his work. At Ujiji 
he made a closer survey of Lake Tanganyika, and then went on 
to Nyangwé, on the great Lualaba, “ Livingstone’s farthest.” 
Here he found the great river only five hundred feet higher than 
the Nile at Gondokoro (2,000 feet), and more than five times its 
volume. Only one river in Africa could carry that vast flood 
to the sea, and that was the Congo, with its 2,000,000 enbie 
feet per second at lowest water. He tried to follow the vast 
stream, but to do so required a little army and navy, such as 
Stanley afterward had but he had not, and Stanley’s experience 
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and generalship thrown in. So he exchanged the vile slaving 
Arabs from Zanzibar for the viler half-breed slaving Portu- 
guese from Loanda, and with them continued his march west- 
ward by land. Their caravan trail follows the water-shed 
between the basin of the Congo, on the north, and that of the 
Zambezi, on the south, which he was thus enabled to trace, and 
which was an important contribution to African geography. 
He came out at Benguela, on the Portuguese Atlantic, in 
November, 1875, the first European who had crossed Africa in 
that latitude, although the Portuguese Serpa Pinto and others 
had crossed a little farther south than his line. 

Cameron got across before Stanley, but he had not “ finished 
Livingstone’s work.” He had shown, however, by the con- 
stant succession of large and small rivers which he crossed, 
nearly all flowing north, that there must be a great central line 
of drainage farther to the north, and so had greatly increased 
the probability that its final outlet was—indeed, must be—the 
Congo. But his work formed no argument to affect the prob- 
lem for Stanley, for Stanley had been a year in Africa on his 
march to the great solution before Cameron emerged to publish 
his trying failure. 

To Stanley’s great voyage we now come; an undertaking 
which, for grandeur of conception, and for sagacity, vigor, and 
completeness of execution, must ever rank among the marches 
of the greatest generals and the triumphs of the greatest discov- 
erers of history. No reader can mentally measure and classify 
this exploit who does not recall the prolonged struggles that 
have attended the exploration of all great first-class rivers—a far 
more difficult work, in many respects, than ocean sailing. We 
must remember the wonders and sufferings of Orellana’s 
voyage (though in a brigantine, built on the Rio Napo, and 
with armed soldiers) down that “ Mediterranean of Brazil,” the 
Amazon, from the Andes to the Atlantic, in 1540. We must 
recall the voyage of Marquette and Joliet down the Mississippi 
in 1673; the toils of Park and the Landers on the Niger, 1795- 
1830; and of Speke and Baker on the Nile, 1860-1864, if we 
would see how the deed of Stanley surpasses them all in bold- 
ness and generalship, as it promises also to surpass them in 
immediate results. 

The object of the voyage was twofold: first, to finish the 
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work of Speke and Grant in exploring the great Nile lakes ; 
and, secondly, to strike the great Lualaba where Livingstone left 
it, and follow it to whatever sea or ocean it might lead. 

On November 12, 1874, the great expedition sailed in six 
Arab dhows from Zanzibar, and landed at Bagomoyo, the 
nearest and usual port on the continent of Africa. Between 
November 17, 1874, and February 27, 1875, in 70 marching 
and 33 resting days—103 days in all—they marched 700 miles, 
from Bagomoyo to Kagehyi, on Speke Gulf, the south-eastern 
arm of the great Victoria Lake. Here they explored the Shi- 
meeyu river, the largest southern affluent of the lake, a river 
300 miles long, but of too small volume to be the extension of 
the Nile. 

On March 8, 1875, leaving the greater part of his foree in 
an intrenched camp at Kagehyi, Stanley set sail in his famous 
ten-oared sail-and-row-boat, the Lady Alice (which he had 
brought overland in sections), to explore the great Jake which 
Captain Speke had discovered in 1858, but which doubt and 
rival ambitions had nearly laughed out of existence, or reduced 
toa mere “rush drain.” He encountered many adventures as 
he coasted the eastern and northern shores of the lake; but he 
found no great rivers entering from all this savage coast. On 
March 29 they crossed “ Napoleon Channel,” the northern arm of 
the lake which pours its waters over Ripon Falls, four hundred 
yards wide, where the great Victoria Nile is born. On April 5, 
escorted by a convoy of royal canoes sent to meet them, they 
entered Murchison Bay, landed at Usavara, and were hospitably 
received by M’Tesa, the renowned Kabaka (emperor) of Ugan- 
da, the country north-west of the lake. Soon afterward Stan- 
ley returned southward along the western shore of the lake 
and back to his camp on Speke Gulf, whence he transported 
his whole expedition to Uganda. All his voyagings on the lake 
ainounted to two thousand miles. 

In Uganda Stanley was amazed at the amount of civilization 
which he found in the king and court, a great transformation 
from the bloody savage he was when Speke described him, 
and which Stanley found to be in part the result of his conver- 
sion since then to Mohammedanism. Taking from this a hint 
for his further improvement, Stanley fell to work on him with 
the Bible and New Testament, and actually succeeded in fur- 
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ther converting him and his leading courtiers into at least 
nominal Christians. 

While here, by a bloodless stratagem, he was enabled to give 
M’Tesa the victory in a war in which he was already virtually 
beaten. He then visited a great lake, the Muta N’Zigé, lying 
in a mountainous country far to the west of Uganda, but was 
defeated from exploring either this or Baker's “ Albert 
N’Yanza,” as he had hoped, by the war between M’Tesa and 
Kabba Rega, King of Unyoro, the next country northward of 
Uganda. He then returned through Uganda, and turned south- 
ward, by land, along the western shore of the great Victoria Lake. 
Here he explored, in part, the greatest affluent of the lake, the 
great Kagera, or Kitangulé, River, which the natives all said was 
“the mother of the river at Jinja” (“The Rocks”), Ripon Falls. 
This river he named the “Alexandra Nile,” and without doubt 
it is the true southward extension of the Nile. It was only 
450 feet wide at the mouth (there being no estuary) but 85 feet 
deep, with a powerful iron-brown current which drives itself 
several miles into the great lake; and at freshet it fills its 
whole valley, ten miles wide. It is a great lacustrine river, 
connecting several riverine lakes into one system, and, without 
the Shimeeyu, pours more water into the N’Yanza than the 
Nile draws out. The balance of the water, and all that sup- 
plied by smaller streams, is disposed of by the vast evaporation 
belonging to the high altitude and equatorial latitude of the 
great lake. The largest lake on the Kagera (and which he did 
not reach), he named “Alexandra N’Yanza.” 

While at King Rumanika’s, on the Kagera, Stanley heard that 
this Kagera (the Alexandra Nile) was the outlet of the Muta 
N’Zigé. This, if true, gives from 500 to 800 miles more length 
of channel (not of latitude) to the Nile, and another large lake, 
probably three, as the sources of the yet undiscovered river.* 


* Stanley’s interrupted visit to the lake gave no time for exact observations. 
Later reports make the Muta N’Zigé lie 960 feet lower than the Victoria, and so 
to belong, perhaps, to the Congo system, although Albert Lake is 480 feet lower 
still, and it might, by levels, go to that, or to the Tanganyika, 444 feet lower. 
Recent reports from Emin Bey indicate that it goes to Albert Lake by the 
Kakibi, a river of great volume but fall of cataracts, 4s the great difference in 
level demands. If so, Ptolemy’s map is verified, except as to latitude. Emin also 
reports the discovery on the Kakibi of exposed ledges of rock-salt, a \uatter of im- 
mense importance, on account of the scarcity of salt in Central Africa. 
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It was with such bitterest disappointment as none but an 
enthusiast in exploration can understand that Stanley was three 
times turned back from his darling project of striking west and 
south from Uganda, piercing all the unexplored country north 
of Lake Tanganyika, and coming out on the great Lualaba at 
“ Livingston’s farthest,” Nyangwé. But it was not then to be. 
Impracticable savagery drove him back then ; but probably his 
present long disappearance (June, 1888) is to be accounted for, 
in part, at least, by the time required to complete this long- 
intended work. But, thus turned from his course, he kept on 
southward through western Unyanyembé, and on May 27, 1876, 
a year and a half from Zanzibar, Stanley was again in Ujiji, 
amid the memories of Livingstone. The first great stage of his 
journey was accomplished, but the sublimer and more formida- 
ble part, the plunge down the great Lualaba into the vast west- 
ern unknown, yet lay before him. 

On June 11, 1876, Stanley had his Zady Alice onee more 
afloat, this time on the great lake Tanga-Nika (as he explains it 
should be spelled and pronounced), the “ plain-like lake.” * 
With a great native canoe as consort, and two picked crews 
from his men, and two veteran lake-guides from Ujiji— 
Ruango, who had piloted himself and Livingstone in 1871, and 
Para, who led Cameron in 1874—he set out to complete the 
circumnavigation and exploration of the great lake. Having ex- 
plored the lake from Ujiji to its northern end with Livingstone 
in 1871, they now turned southward, along the eastern shore. 
The mouth of the Malagarazi River they found 600 yards wide 
and over 50 feet deep. Off the lofty Kabogo headland Stanley 
sounded the lake 1,800 feet, all his line, and found no bot- 
tom, thus corroborating Livingstone, whose line broke at over 
1,900 feet, and had not yet found the bottom of this mighty 
continental chasm. On July 3, the southmost bay of the lake 
was reached in south latitude 8° 47’. 

On July 15, midway of the western shore, they came to the 
Lukuga creek or river, the much-disputed inlet or outlet of the 
lake. Stanley was so fortunate as to find here Kawé-Niangeh, 
the same chief who had piloted Cameron in his visit to the 
spot two years before. He found the Lukuga’s mouth a mile 
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* But Commander Cameron—probably a better critical scholar—says it is Tanga- 
N’ Yika, the “ mixing place,” that is, of the waters.—Across Africa, p. 458, 
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wide at the lake (though partly closed by sand-bars), and 400 
yards wide two miles from the lake. It was formerly the 
mouth of an inflowing river; but the rim of the lake here is so 
low and narrow and soft that the river has cut through its 
own right bank to the westward, and now goes to the Lualaba, 
and the Tanganyika receives only a small inflow from it, or 
sends an outflow into it, according to the varying height of 
the lake. The lake was then rapidly rising. A sandy beach 
on which Livingstone and Stanley walked in 1871 at Ujiji was 
then 200 feet from shore in the lake. At another place Stan- 
ley found a tree standing in nine feet of water, under which 
his guides had once camped. The Lady Alice sailed over a 
submerged village fence six feet high, with three feet of water 
to spare under her keel. All the natives were fearing that the 
lake would “eat up the land.” Three feet more rise and the 
lake, fed by over one hundred rivers, will flow out of the 
reedy and muddy bayou, the Lukuga, and pour a vast flood into 
and down the Luindi River to Lake Lanji, an expansion 
of the Lualaba. Then a great erosion of its channel is likely to 
take place, until the lake is lowered again, and then the river 
will flow into the lake again, and begin to silt up its mouth. 
Then the lake will throw up sand-bars, and‘turn the Luindi 
westward to the Lualaba again, and the dammed-up lake waters 
will begin to rise again. So we interpret Stanley’s facts. 
He gives a good chart of the bayou, and a minute record of 
his investigations, but not a very satisfactory philosophy of the 
phenomena, except that here is now a marshy bayou, where was 
once a vast inlet, and is soon to be an outlet. This was the 
principal ‘problem to be solved in connection with the great 
lake. It belongs not to the Nile, but to the Congo basin—by 
spells !—that is, when it has more water than its home market 
consumes, and has to export that fluid.** On July 31, the 
expedition returned to Ujjiji. 

* These theories concerning the action of this outlet are now fully verified. 
Rev. E. C. Hore, for five years an English missionary at Lake Tanganyika, in a 
letter dated January 18, 1886, reported to the Royal Geographical Society (7ran- 
sactions for 1886, pp. 328, 329): ‘ With the exception of a slight variation of a 
few inches due to alternate heavy rains and evaporation in the dry seasons, the 
lake continues at the level secured to it by the waste-pipe, Lukuga,” (which was 


then moderately overflowing). But the Austrian traveler, Dr. Lenz, wa at Mr. 
Hore’s station (which is on Cavala island, in the lake, close to the outlet), in 
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On August 25, 1876, the bugles sounded to start westward, 
to cross the lake, and push down to Nyangwé, on the great 
Lualaba, which they reached on October 27, after a two-months’ 
march along the same Arab slaver’s caravan route traversed by 
Livingstone. Here the Arab settlement of ivory and slave 
hunters dates only from 1868, yet it has already desolated 
country enough for a State like Ohio, and is rapidly extending 
its destroying and depopulating work of diabolism, and filling 
up and settling the country with a permanent Arab population. 

On November 5, 1876, having hired the Arab slaving nabob 
Tippoo-Tib and his force as an escort, Stanley’s expedition—in 
the face of all possible opposition and terrible stories of warlike 
tribes, cannibals, and cataracts ahead, all of which proved to be 
only too true—resolutely set out to solve the problem of the 
mighty unknown flood that was every second pouring (as Cam- 
eron figured*) one hundred and twenty-three thousand cubic 
feet of water (more than five Niles at Gondokoro) past Ny- 
angwé into—what? They first made a fourteen-days’ march 
by land, through a terrible forest, down the country east of 
the great river to avoid cataracts, and at last camped on the 
mighty stream at Rukumbeh’s crossing, in 8. lat. 3° 35’. Here 
there was almost a panic to return from the dread unknown be- 
fore them, but Stanley, shrewdly, bravely and eloquently, told 
his wavering but fatalistic Moslem band: “ My people, though 
this river is so great, so wide and deep, [yet] no man has ever 
penetrated the distance lying between this spot on which we 
stand and... the salt sea. Why? Because it was left for us 
to do. I tell you, it has been left from the beginning of time 
until to-day for ws to do... . The one God has written that this 
year the river shall be known throughout its length! ... To-day 
I shall launch my boat on that stream, and it shall never leave 
it till I finish my work! | I swear it!” + 

And he did it! His despairing heroes were reinspired, and 
the expedition began the tremendous voyage down the Living- 
the same year, seven months later. Mr. Hore then informed him that the Lukuga 
had “ forced its way through obstructions and flowed to the Congo.” “The current 
is now exceedingly strong,” and “the level of the lake has fallen fifteen feet.” 
Dr. Lenz observed the “ old shore-lines ” abandoned by the lake, corroborating this 
testimony. (Transactions Royal Geographical Society, 1887, p. 241.) 

* Across Africa, p. 269. 

+ Dark Continent, vol. ii, pp. 149, 150. See also pp. 180, 191. 
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stone River. At Vinya N'jara (at 1,650 feet elevation), on 
December 23, 1876, Tippoo-Tib,* compelled by his followers, 
‘broke his contract and turned back. But the expedition went 
on and entered “the gleaming portal of the unknown” (Dark 
Continent, ii, 197); the “ vast shining river” still, still unknown, 
beckoning them onward. So they went on for nearly three 
months, nor could they hear or learn a word or sound that be- 
trayed any name by which they had ever heard of the stream 
before until, on February 8, 1877, in its highest bend north of 
the equator, just where it begins to turn south-west toward the 
Atlantic, the old chief Rubunga, in answer to their inquiry for 
the name of the river, at last understood them and sent back the 
thrilling shout, “ Zkuta ya Kongo!” Never was “ @ddarra /” 
“@ddarra /” shouted with more joy by the 10,000 Greeks on 
the shores of the Euxine of old than was that shout taken up 
and re-echoed in the heart of Africa, “ Zkuta ya Kongo!” 
The story of the descent of the great river is an Iliad in itself. 
Through hunger and weariness; through fever, dysentery, poi- 
soned arrows, and small-pox ; through bellowing hippopotami, 
crocodiles, and monitors; past mighty tributaries, themselves 
great first-class rivers; down roaring rapids, whirlpools, and 
cataracts ; through great canoe-fleets of saw-teethed, fighting, 
gnashing cannibals fiercer than tigers ; through thirty-two bat- 
tles on land and river, often against hundreds of great canoes, 
some of them ninety feet long and with a hundred spears on 
board ; and, at last, through the last fearful journey by land and 
water down the tremendous eanyon below Stanley Pool. Still 
they went on, and on, relentlessly on, until finally they got 
within hailing and helping distance of Bor , on the vast estu- 
ary by the sea; and on August 9, 1877, the news thrilled the 
civilized world that Stanley was saved, and had connected Liv- 
ingstone’s Lualaba with Tuckey’s Congo! After 7,000 miles’ 
wanderings in 1,000 days save one from Zanzibar, and four 
times crossing the equator, he looked white men in the face 
once more, and was startled that they were so pale! Black 
* This is the man whom Stanley has since made his lieut.-governor at Stanley 
Falls. He is suspected of having a treacherous relation to Stanley's progress in 
lis present expedition, for which he was to furnish re-enforcements of bearers 
and supplies. His dilatoriness has a natural explanation in his desire to set up 


a kingdom of his own on the Upper Congo, under the name of the authority of 
Zanzibar. And he certainly has the prior claim to the territory. 
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had become the normal color of the human face! Thus the 
central stream of the second vastest river on the globe, next to 
the Amazon in magnitude, was at last explored, and a new and 
unsuspected realm was disclosed in the interior of a prehistoric 
continent, itself the oldest cradle of civilization. The delusions 
of ages were swept away at one masterful stroke, and a new 
world was discovered by a new Columbus in a canoe! 

But the surprises of African exploration by no means ended 
with Stanley’s great exploit. Stanley discovered one Congo; 
two more Congos have been discovered since, a ring in each 
half of the eake, each well-nigh as brilliant and valuable as the 
central one. The one in the southern half was found first. 
When Cameron and others traced the southern rim of the great 
Congo basin they found the head-streams of what the natives 
and traders told them were many great rivers flowing north- 
ward. When Stanley went down the Congo, keeping mostly 
to the left (that is, the southern) bank, he found the mouths 
of many great rivers flowing from the south into the main 
stream. By a hasty theoretical construction, in violation of the 
great left-hand-curve law that is found to rule with minor ex- 
ceptions this entire river system, these heads and tails were tied 
together by long, straight, dotted lines running in nearly paral- 
lel courses away northward from Cameron’s route to the Congo, 
and the native names thought fittest were given to them ; and 
so the vast blank was filled with these imaginary rivers, made 
mostly in London! Now all this dotted, conjectural work, or 
most of it, has to be wiped off the slate of Africa. Stanley’s 
own actual observations stand as remarkably correct, consider- 
ing the trying circumstances under which most of them were 
made. But the conjectural work is revolutionized or abolished, 
another warning against undue theorizing. Instead of vast, 
straight rivers running a thousand miles northward into the 
great loop of the Congo horseshoe, and thus making any pos- 
sible commerce on them go around two sides of a great triangle 
to get to the ocean, the actual route, on the south, .is by the 
third side, straight to Stanley Pool. The territory inelosed 
in the vast ox-bow is divided almost due east and west by an- 
other great line of drainage, a chord that subtends the are and 
makes an almost straight line of deep water navigation froin 
Stanley Pool to within 200 miles of Livingstone’s Nyangwé, on 
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the Lualaba, 300 miles above Stanley Falls, and in exactly the 
same south latitude as Stanley Pool. The intervening country, 
west of Nyangwé, is level, rich, and populous, and practicable 
for railways or canals; and so here is the straight line across the 
continent, from Zanzibar, by way of Nyangwé, to Stanley Pool. 

This great waterway was discovered in 1885 by Lieutenant 
Wissmann, Dr. Wolf, and others, sent out from Belgium as 
“The Kassai Expedition,” for the purpose of exploring the 
course of the great southern affluents of the Congo. Dr. Paul 
Pogge and Lieutenant Wissmann had previously, in 1883, 
crossed the continent on a line a good deal to the north of 
Cameron’s route, and had found very highly intelligent and 
friendly native tribes in the Bashilangé and Baluba countries, 
on the great Kassai and its eastern tributary, the Lulua. These 
tribes had never been reached by slave-hunters from any direc- 
tion, and never saw white men before. When their fears were 
quelled they became devoted to the explorers, who treated 
them well and promised to return to them. This they now 
did, in 1885, marching eastward 1,200 miles from St. Paul de 
Loanda. They were hospitably received, and built a strong sta- 
tion, Luluaburg, on the Lulua, east of the Kassai, on the sixth 
parallel S. lat. They then launched the steel boat Paul Pogge, 
which they had brought with them, and, leaving part of their 
German force at the station, and accompanied by many natives, 
including two chiefs, in a fleet of canoes, they set out to follow 
the rivers to the Congo. They went north-west down the 
Lulua, which soon received the large Luebo on the left, and 
then, turning westward, entered the Kassai, coming from the 
south but bending westward. This great river they followed 
down, still going north-west. They passed the great Sankuru, 
coming in on their right with a left-hand curve from the east 
in two mouths, one 800 and the other 1,000 feet (an aggregate 
of a third of a mile) wide, a vast river equal to the Kassai; and 
still they went on, to their constant amazement, not north, but 
only a little north of due west. The Loangé and other large 
rivers came in from the south, for they were cutting across all 
the imaginary rivers on Stanley’s maps, and gathering them all 
up, every one with the left-hand curve, into the Kassai, which 
had now become a vast lacustrine flood, like the Conge, five 
miles wide, full of large islands and sand-banks, and navigable 
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for large vessels. On they went, west by north, ever wondering, 
until another great river, which came from the south, entered 
the great Kassai, which now ran north a few miles, received 
another great river flowing from the east, and then itself turned 
southwest! the left-hand curve again! Then suddenly they 
entered the vast Congo, and saw the Congo flag flying on the 
left, and knew that they had come out at Kwa-mouth, the june- 
tion of the mighty Kwa with the Congo; and only 75 miles lower 
down they east anchor at Leopoldville, on Stanley Pool. They 
had discovered another Congo! The new stern-wheel steamer 
Stanley, 100 feet long, had just arrived, in sections, from En- 
gland. Sir Francis de Winton, Stanley’s new representative as 
governor, had also just come. Wissmann’s word must be kept. 
Those friendly natives and chiefs from Baluba must be taken 
home again. They cou!1 never ascend that vast distance in their 
canoes. Sir Francis ordered the work on the steamer hastened. 
She was soon launched and tested, and Sir Francis himself took 
command, and with over 250 souls on board the Stanley, ac- 
companied by the steam launch Ha Avant, steamed up the vast 
Kassai and took the wondering and grateful Balubas back to 
their own Lulua’s shores again. 

Dr. Wolf, with the Za Avant, soon afterward descended the 
Kassai to the mouth of the great Sankuru, and then ascended 
that stream, finding it three miles wide and eighteen feet deep. 
Between his work, Wissmann’s before him, and that of Rev. 
George Grenfell with the Baptist missionary steamer Peace 
afterward, the following is the result: The great river Lomami 
comes from away south, and runs in a north-west course, par- 
allel to Livingstone’s Lualaba, 200 miles to the west of Ny- 
angwé, gathering up several other great rivers from its own 
left shore. Then it turns west and becomes the Luecho, which 
receives from the south the great Lubilash, and so goes on 
west as the great Sankurn, until it joins, or is joined by, the 
great Kassai, as already mentioned. The great. river running 
northward, which falls into the lower Kassai, is the great Luan- 
go, and the river coming from the right (east) is Stanley’s 
M’fini, or Black River, from Lake Leopold II., and these are all 
now one, the Awa, which pours into the Congo with a stream 
of five miles an hour, and no soundings at 120 feet deep. The 
Luango is the joint product of the Kwango, the Wambu, the In- 
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shia, the Kwengo, and the Kwilu, all coming south from the coun- 
try next east of Loanda. The peculiarity of this river system 
is, that it is not one main river starting from the East and flowing 
west, but each river flows, as a branch (generally with the left- 
hand-curve), into the one rising next west of it, which, in turn, 
becomes the main stream, until it joins the next, so that probably 
the Sankuru is larger at their junction than the Kassai, which 
gives its name to the whole system. To start, then, from the head 
stveain west of Nyangwé and follow the main line of drainage, 
the vast river is the Lomami-Luecho-Lubilash-Sankuru-Kassai- 
Kwa, or now the “ Kassai,”’ a vast central river of about 800 
miles of open steam navigation (not counting its great tribu- 
taries, mostly navigable also), tying the two ends of the great 
Congo ox-bow together between Nyangwé and Stanley Pool, a 
river of vast population and resource) and whose shores, on 
either side, have little, if ever, been harried by the slave-trader. 
The table-land country north of this new Congo has also been 
explored by Grenfell, who in his steamer has ascended every 
one of its navigable streams from the Congo, five of them, mak- 
ing over a thousand miles more navigation here in all. The 
Balolo language, a Bautu tongue, extends east and west entirely 
across the equatorial belt of this ox-bow country of the Congo. 
And now for the oldest and the newest, the Northern Congo, 
so new that the news of the last link of discovery that deter- 
mined its existence has only just reached the civilized world 
during the writing of this article. What is it? It is the great 
Welle-Makua-Mobangi, the great Congo north of the Congo. 
In 1870 Dr. Schweinfurth, via Khartoum, discovered the new 
Monbutoo country south of the great Bahr-el-Gazal expansion 
of the Nile Basin, there found and navigated a new great river 
flowing to the west and west-north-west into the unknown realm 
of Central Africa, as we have related in a previous article. 
Twenty years previously, before Stanley was heard of, a very 
learned Fellani traveler of Dar-foor had told Barth* of the 
great “river of Kubanda,” away to the south of the Shary basin, 
a much larger river, as they thought, than the Shary, and which 
flowed west, but whence it came or whither it went they knew 
not. The “kumba” tree grew plentifully on that river, which 


* Journal (nei Proceedings) British Royal Geographical Society, 1853, py. 
120, 121. 
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Schweinfurth found to be the Zandeh, name of the Malaghetti 
pepper, abundant on his Welle. The people fought desperately 
with the “ kourbatsh,” a terrible missile weapon or bill-hook of 
iron or copper, with pointed prongs like daggers and toma- 
hawks standing out of all its edges, a weapon found plentifully 
in the South-Central Soudan by Barth, and on the Welle by 
Schweinfurth, who gives cuts of five styles of it in his //eart 
of Africa (ii, 10); a weapon known nowhere else in the world. 

The route of the English consul, Petherick, from Khartoum, 
through the Bahr-el-Gazal country in 1861-63 reached to within 
a very few miles of the equator, directly across Schweinfurth’s 
Welle, but his announcing no such great river there made 
either Schweinfurth’s work or else his own uncertain. But Dr, 
Nachtigal, at Lake Tchad, in 1869-76, heard of the large river 
“ Bahr-Kuta,” to the south of the Shary. Basin, which his ser- 
vant and interpreter, an intelligent Bornuman, had visited, at 
Barusso. The Greek traveler Potagos had also been there in 
1877. All these things pointed to one or more large rivers in 
this unexplored region, and the curiosity of the scientific world 
has been on the alert ever since, to find out whether this great 
drainage went to the Shary and Tchad, as Schweinfurth 
thought, but Barth seriously doubted; or to the Benué, (the 
sources of which in eastern Adamawa were not discovered by 
Flegel until August, 1882), as seemed impossible; or to old 
Calabar river in the Bight of Benin (as some thought, though 
no adequate mouth for such a river had there been discov- 
ered); or to some great unknown inland lake, another Tchad, 
as others thought; or to Tuckey’s old Congo, as Darth inti- 
mated (and as maps on his idea were correctly sketched before 
Stanley’s Congo was known); or to Stanley’s Byerré (incorrectly 
Aruwimi) branch of the Congo, as he himself thought and ar- 
gued. But meantime exploration went forward on the upper 
Welle, by Emin Bey (Dr. Schneitzer) from Lado, (the former 
seat of his governorship on the upper Nile under Gordon at 
Khartoum); by Lupton Bey (Englishman), governor of the 
Bahr-el-Gazal province; by Casati, an Italian; and most of 
all by the scientific and indefatigable German, Dr. Junker, to 
whom, after Schweinfurth, chiefly belongs the credit of open- 
ing up this great new water-shed. The result of all this work 
was to prove that the Kuta, itself a great river with large 
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navigable branches, was a northern branch of the far greater 
Makua, and that the Makua (Barth’s “River of Kubanda”) was 
a lower section of the Welle (which means river) and its Mon- 
buttoo, and most proper name. This great river, by these 
united explorations, was thus traced from its fountains on the 
high mountain slope not fifty miles west of the Nile at the 
foot of Albert Lake, westward through nine degrees of longi- 
tude, over 500 statute miles, or over 600 miles by its actnal 
course. During this course it receives an immense inflow. of 
branches, large and small, from both sides, until, at Ali-Kobbo’s, 
(Junker's farthest west), it swells to a vast lacustrine flood six 
miles wide, full of populous islands, or wild islands forested 
and full of elephants; which, like the Congo, is too wide to be 
looked across or measured except scientifically. Junker was 
preparing for a Stanley-like voyage down this great river, lead- 
ing he knew not whither, but knowing it ten times too large 
to be the upper Shary, when the great Mahdi rebellion broke 
out in the Egyptian Soudan, and the loyal forces, already weak- 
ened by the slave-hunters’ rebellion (instigated by Ziebehr from 
Egypt against his own government on account of Gordon’s 
anti-slaving work), were driven out of this whole region, Lup- 
ton was taken prisoner, and Junker found refuge with Emi 
at Wadelai, just below Albert Lake, where Emin has held the 
country for Egypt ever since, and whither Stanley is marching 
from the Congo to re-enforce or rescue him. Junker, after ten 
years in Africa, at last escaped through Uganda, across Victoria 
Lake to Zanzibar, and England, where he has recently died. 
Thus ended the exploration of the great Makua- Welle, leaving 
the riddle quadrupled in magnitude, the curiosity quadrupled 
in intensity, and both unanswered. But some other things 
had been solved. The Nepoko, a smaller (but large) river 
reached by Junker nearly 200 miles south of the Welle, was of 
the right volume and course to make Stanley’s Byerré, and is 
undoubtedly that river. Junker’s last point on the Makua, at 
Ali-Kobbo’s, was 300 miles north-west of and beyond the mouth 
of the Byerré, and on a river far too large, also, to be that 
stream, or any other then known tributary of all this part of the 
Congo. What could it be? The world waited and theorized. 
But, meantime, the Rev. George Grenfell, the energet.z and 
scientific Baptist missionary explorer at Stanley Pvol, whose 
35—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IV, 
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name must forever rank next to that of Stanley as the explorer 
of the Congo basin, had been boldly thrusting his seventy-foot 
iron steamer, the Peace, up every tributary of the Congo until 
he had surveyed and mapped almost every known stream to its 
head of navigation. But as vet no tributary had been found that 
could bring down the colossal Makua into the Congo. But on 
Stanley’s first map, in his Dark Continent, he lays down the 
conjectural stump of a river entering the Congo from the north, 
at a point a little south of the equator, and puts on the blank 
space the words, “probably river here.” On his second 
“Congo Free State” map he makes a long dotted hearsay 
river here, coming from far to the north, which, on exploration, 
might be expected to follow the fate of the long straight ‘ al- 
leged rivers” on the south side of the basin. But this has not 
proved to be quite the case. Stanley’s voyages both kept mainly 
the south (left) bank of the Congo, from which the north (right) 
bank is almost every-where invisible, on account of the seven to 
ten miles breadth of the stream and the countless islands. Where- 
fore, neither Stanley nor any other explorer had seen the right 
bank of the Congo at this spot. Grenfell, ascending and sur- 
veying this shore, one day found himself on strange waters and 
among strange tribes, who fled in terror from the face of a 
white man and his enormous fiery-dragon canoe, and at last dis- 
covered that he wasa hundred miles from the Congo, up another 
stream, itself so vast and so full of islands that he had not be- 
held its left bank (on his right) in ascending, and whose course 
was so nearly parallel with that of this part of the Congo, and 
so narrowly separated from it, that he had not detected the 
variation. He was on the M’bangé, or Mobangé, whose stamp 
Stanley had conjecturally located, and the Mobangé was an- 
other Congo! For more than four hundred miles he steamed 
up the vast flood, through tribes to whom he was every where 
“ Bedimo!” “ Bedimo!”——A ghost! A ghost !—as they fled in 
terror froin their villages. His course was only a little east 
of north, and almost a straight line, until he reached 4° 30! 
N. lat., far beyond the most northern bend of the Congo; when 
there the river broke through an east-and-west range of hills in 
a slight rapid, now known as the Zongo Rapid. But they steamed 
through the gap and found it an elbow of the river, above 

which they saw though a broad valley the vast tide coming 
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from the east and south east, with nowhere less than twenty- 
five feet depth in the channel. They would have gone on, but 
there were more rapids above, and the now hostile natives shot 
showers of poisoned arrows at them, and they had to turn back. 

dut these river natives spoke no dialect of the great Bantu 
stock, to which all the Congo languages belong, and not one of 
the Congo boat-hands could converse with or understand them. 
They were also abundantly armed with the kourbatsh, men- 
tioned on page 552, a characteristic weapon, entirely unknown 
on the Congo, or south of it, and the etlinvlogical significance 
of which was at once apparent. Llere, then, was a new realin, 
a new river, new races (resembling the “ Fan” tribes east of 
the Gaboon and south of the Benué sources), and weapons that 
told of either kinship or trattic with the Zandeh smiths of the 
Niam-Niam, or the Soudanese of Mnsgu, on the upper Shary. 
Grenfell had to return to Stanley Pool, but the learned world 
at once concluded that Schweinfurth’s Welle, and Junker’s 
Makua, and Barth’s “ River of Kubanda” (which, with aston- 
ishing correctness, he had, from mere hearsay, located at 3° N. 
lat.), and Grenfell’s Mobangé, were one and the same river. 
How could it be otherwise when they were of the same vastness 
and character, with similar tribes, weapons, and productions, 
on their banks, one going on west, the other coming out of the 
east, and Junker’s farthest downstream only two hundred and 
Jifty miles east of Grenfell’s farthest upstream, in the same 
latitude ? 

The map makers of the great geographical societies at once 
joined the two points. With twosuch giants within two hun- 
dred and fifty miles of each other, and no other way out, they 
must join—and they have joined, and Barth is again shown 
as one of the most sagacious travelers of all time. While this 
article has been flowing from the pen, the news comes in the 
solid shape of editorial notes in the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety’s doings for April and May, 1888, that Captain Van Gele, 
a Belgian officer of the Congo Free State, has continued the 
exploration of the Mobangé, and reduced the gap between it 
and the Makua to only one degree! The new Welle-Makua- 
Mobangi, another great northern Congo, a river 300 miles 
longer than the Ohio below Pittsburg, with the Weivé, the 
M’Bomu, and. several other great navigable tributaries, takes 
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and also Stanley’s route to the relief of Emin Bey. The map 
follows the French spelling—Oubangé, ete. 

Native reports say that a navigable natural canal, another 
Cassiquiaré (like that in South America connecting the 
Orinoco river with the Rio Negro, the great Northern branch 
of the Amazon), unites the northern branches of the Mobangé 
with the southern arms of the Shary: and their close proxim- 
ity and the levelness of the region favor the story. If so, the 
world’s highway to the central Soudan and the upper Nile may 
be by this new Congo. French explorers have also just dis- 
covered the Bounga, another great northern affluent of the 
Congo, west of the Mobangé, which receives the Nana and the 
Kadei from the southern mountain slopes of Adamawa, and, 
flowing southward, gathers the streams from the eastern slope of 
the coast-range for 500 miles. This is, to all appearance, the last 
great river for which there is room on the map of Africa ; though 
two German expeditions are just now pushing eastward from 
the Cameroons, and the English Congo missionary, Brooke, 
is working northwestwardly from the Zongo Rapids, all after 
the last secret of this last remnant of the once vast “unex- 
plored region” of Central Africa. But the grand prizes are all 
taken ; only the crumbs of the cake remain to be gathered up, 
We have sketched the discov ery of the New Africa! And so 
all Central Africa, as though the whole country had been 
twisted by a vast seismic whirl, or grooved by the enormous 
eddy of the outflowing water of the inland sea that once filled 
this basin, now concentrates its water-courses vortically on 
Stanley Pool, the predestined seat of a future great capital 
city. The magnitude of Stanley’s work looms in importance 
every hour. The future empire of the African continent comes 
from the West, not from the East or the desert. The Crescent 
now curves around all this realm—north, northeast, and east, 
from Niger to Nile and Zambezi. But the Cross is marching 

from the West, and the Cross has the tremendous military 
advantage of a convex front, with the most perfect inside lines 
of riverine communication on the globe, and with Europe, 
America, and Divine Destiny for re-enforeements. That Des- 


tiny we shall next consider. 
Grorce Lanstinec Taytor. 
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Art. V.—NOVEL LITERATURE: ITS HISTORY AND 
ETHICS. 

Tue novel is the expression of an intellectual temperament in 
process of development, and the logical output of imaginative 
thought in concrete literary form. If the botanist was inevi- 
table long before Linneeus because trees and flowers preceded 
him; if the zoologist was inevitable long before Cuvier because 
the animal kingdom antedated him; if the geologist was in- 
evitable long before Sir Charles Lycll because the earth was 
formed before geology constructed its alphabet; and if the 
historian was inevitable long before Herodotus because human 
life was in action and asserting its relation to things; so also 
was the novelist inevitable long before Cervantes and Dickens 
because men, women, and children, or human society, the fam- 
ily, civil government, the faculty of imagination, and the mind 
itself, with all the accessories of life, were upheaving with dis- 
tress, or shouting with hope, or articulating its ambitions, from 
the days of the flood. We consider, therefore, 


I. Tue Ortcrxn anp History or tHE Nove. 


The novel has its roots in man’s mental structure, and is 
the product of esthetic culture and the exercise of the in- 
ventive spirit; of dramatic genius and the quiet unfolding 
of the historical and biographical sense. It is a mistake en- 
tirely too common to attribute the novel to the imagination 
alone, or to the other faculties as mere auxiliaries, for while 
it may be the issue of pure invention, without a single basal 
fact in it, of which, however, it is difficult to furnish many 
examples, the modern novel, which is the specialty of this 
article, combines so much of history, nature, and human life, 
and employs so many faculties in its preparation, that it cannot 
be said to be the sole emanation of any one faculty or depart- 
ment of mind. As the scientist may be “ diseased with lypoth- 
esis,’ to quote George Eliot, so the novelist may be diseased 
with imagination; in which case the result will be phantom, 
reverie, superstition, or life as an abstraction. Still, as a gen- 
eral proposition it is safe to designate the imagination as the 
reigning faculty in fiction, as induction is the sovereign power 
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in science. The imagination is not a creator, and is without 
license to create any thing; but it is a weaver, whose materials 
must come from beyond itself, and whose work is the combina- 
tion of these outside materialsin new and striking forms to please 
the eye, touch the heart, instruct the mind, solace and build up 
the life. With unlimited power, or with an untrained and un- 
bridled imagination, the novelist degenerates into a mere con- 
jurer of fancies, a burlesquer of ideals, a destroyer of ideas 
and realities. 

In one particular the imagination is of special value in fiction. 
It secks to transfer history ont of past relations into present 
conditions ; it imports climates, peoples, governments, religions, 
social life, to our very doors; it brings every thing needful to 
its purpose into our very presence. If in dealing with historic 
facts, or presenting any past period, or the social phenomena 
of other times, the novelist is without this power, he is but an 
antiquarian, an historian; he is a novelist but in name. Lord 
Kames’s distinction between “ideal presence” and “real pres- 
ence” is fundamental, and explains both actual history and the 
history of the novelist. The latter seizes the former, segre- 
gates it froin its environment, and, however ancient or lifeless, 
rehabilitates it, and makes it appear real in the present time. 
In the hands of the writer who has this power, as Macaulay 
and Irving had it, history becomes a present reality—is no 
longer mere history, but a current movement of time. To 
such there is no past; there is only the present. Sir Walter 
Scott to an eminent degree, and Berthold Auerbach in less 
proportion, possessed this power; hence, each stands but as an 
historical romancer ; but Sir Bulwer Lytton, profound, skillful 
in other respects as deficient in this, did not make Zhe Last 
Days of Pompeii, otherwise one of his best volumes, the most 
interesting, or one that will live the longest. 

Education has stimulated the taste or the love of * ideal pres- 
ence,” and prepared the mind for this form of literature; it has 
developed a craving, an appetite which nothing but the ideal 
itself seemingly willsatisfy. Professor E. D. Sanborn long ago 
observed that “ the imagination needs less stimulus than any of 
the other native powers of the sonl;” but because it is natu- 
rally active, and responds so quickly to the ideal, it needs 
training, discipline, and right development all the mure, and 
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quite as much as the memory, the judgment, and the will. 
It is a stimulated, intoxicated imagination that has dealt out the 
objectionable, the unnatural, the fanciful, and the improbable 
in novel literature; it is therefore at this point that the most 
careful education is required. 

We maintain a distinction between the literature itself, or its 
substance, and its form or expression, for it is by confounding 
these, or permitting the imagination to employ itself on one as 
well as the other, that the novel has become unsafe in pedagogy 
and quite dangerous in ethics. The source of novel literature, 
except as it undertakes an exposition of psychologic phenoin- 
ena, is largely external ; the form is, internal, or dependent on 
the mental bias of the novelist. The substance is empirical ; 
the form psychological. If the imagination assumes to exer- 
cise creative power, or becomes an empirical agent in the do- 
main of thought, producing literary substance, the novel must 
become morbidly fanciful, skeptical of truth, and superstitious 
in its grasp of life; but if chiefly confined to its peculiar 
function, the production of form, the novel will be interpreted 
as a work of art, with its basal elements happily safeguarded by 
truth or the facts of life. 

Human society as it is, or has been, is the hotbed of novel 
literature ; it furnishes the material; it ejects the woes, the 
joys, the incidents, the histories, the philanthropies, the moral- 
ities into the lap of the fiction-writer. Social instincts in action 
and reaction; passions throbbing, or at rest, or under holy dis- 
cipline; moral sentiments, all-pervading and all-controliing, or 
dyspeptic, epileptic, superficial, uncertain; miseries multiplied 
without necessity, or curtailed by the benevolent spirit; pov- 
erty, wreck, social anarchies, domestic disorders, political griev- 
ances, under the guidance of the Plutonic spirit or the “ beast 
in man,” on the one hand, and refinement, culture, devout and 
religious aspirations, sanctioned by the highest ministry of God, 
on the other; the ceaseless struggles of life, the divine and hu- 
man in collision or gentle embrace, or in sweet and holy har- 
mony; beauty and deformity, grace and awkwardness, peace 
and war, revenge and forgiveness, marriage and lust, brutality 
and gentleness, order and chaos, the school, the college, the 
nursery, the home, the Church, the government—these are the 
materials of the novelist. Let the imagination weave these into 


. 
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as many combinations as the facts themselves will warrant, de- 
vising such forms or a manner of presentation as will be in 
harmony with the facts, and objection will have little weight 
either against fact or form. 

Fiction is the common expression of thought, truth, law, and 
religion. It abounds in law, where, seemingly, it should be 
ruled out, as husband and wife are often regarded as one person 
when in fact they are two. So great an authority as Black- 
stone justifies such fictions. “Constitutional law is honey- 
combed with fictions,” says the Hucyclopedia Britannica. 
Life is full of fictions: social fictions, as etiquette; poetic fic- 
tions, as licenses of speech; historical fictions, as the rights of 
kings; ecclesiastical fictions, as apostolic succession and priestly 
absolutions ; commercial fictions, as the cash system ; and liter- 
ary fictions, as the copyright of authors. Life itself is a stupen- 
dous fiction, a great disguise breaking through fleshly symbols 
in speech and action to make itself known in its independence 
and supremacy. The sciences are novels materialized. Zool- 
ogy is a novei of the anithal-kingdom. Victor Hugo says, ani- 
mals are intended to represent the virtues and vices of men, 
as the fox craftiness, the lion authority, the ant industry, the 
serpent wisdom, and the hyena the mischievous spirit. Botany 
is likewise & great novel, illustrating by the trees, the ferns, the 
flowers, the mosses and grasses, the beauty, order, symmetry, 
and uses of the human organism and human life. 

The novel has a fixed place in literature, gained just as_his- 
tory or poetry has gained its place in literature. It constitutes 
a literature by itself, and must be dealt with as one would deal 
with any other indisputable fact. In vain the insects fight 
against the stars; in vain will it be for the mind to disown its 
children. The novel is here. Allibone’s Dictionary of Au- 
thors (1872) treats of 2,257 British and American novelists. 
In thirty years after Sir Walter Scott’s death the British Isles 
produced 4,500 novels, or about 10,000 volumes, showing the 
great demand, and that the fiction-writer was at hand to meet 
it. Ineluding the works of other uational fiction-writers the 
number of volumes written in fifty years is enormous, and the 
effect upon the world’s social and moral life beyond calculation 
or measurement. To satisfy the greed for fiction authors have 
been incessan: in labor and abundant in production, as the fol- 
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lowing facts show: G. P. R. James is credited with having 
written 190 volumes; Miss Braddon, 50; Bertha M. Clay, 30; 
Alexander Dumas, 40; Emile Gaborian, 20; M. C. Hay, 25; 
Charles J. Lever, 25; Captain F. Marryat, 25; Miss Mulock, 
35; Mrs. Oliphant, 25 ; * Ouida,” 30; James P ayn, 20; Charles 
Reade, 20; F. W. Robinson, 20; Mrs. E. P. Wood, 30; Mrs. 
E. D. Southworth, 40. Without enumerating the works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope, “George Eliot,” “ George 
Sand.” and the unnumbered host of fiction-writers, one can 
see from the above that the passion for fiction-writing is as great 
as the passion for fiction-reading. 

If we should attempt to trace the history of the novel as a 
phase of literary development, we should observe, first, an- 
cient typical romances, as the Greek and Roman; second, 
medieval romances; third, the modern novel. Among the an- 
cient Greeks there were no novelists like Dickens or “ George 
Eliot ;” society preferred the fable, the song, the traditional 
story. In their epic and dramatic poetry, which is within the 
range of our consideration, the Greek writers were careful to 
exhibit the skill and daring of heroes, and to honor strength and 
courage, paying little attention to domestic life in its simplicity, 
and depicting a love scene more because of its relation to hero- 
ism than of its beauty or value in itself. They dealt with love 
as a sentiment of honor and the inspiration of heroie action. 
The hero fought for love, but did not enjoy its possession. 
The lover was a hero—the hero was not a lover. As the taste 
for this kind of literature developed it became more passionate, 
disappearing as a high-born sentiment in actual amatorial dis- 
guises, relations, and results, and declining in moral character. 
Babylonica, by Iambliecus, written in the time of Trajan; 
Ephesiaca; or, The Lovers of Anthia and Abrocomas, by 
Zenophon i Ephesus; .£thiopica, by Heliodorus; and 
Daphnis and Chloe, by Longus, may be mentioned as types 
of the Greek novel in the early Christian centuries. By the 
twelfth century it had entirely lost its sturdy original epic 
character and confined itself to amatorial incident and social 
corruption. 

Of Roman romances the Golden Ass of Apuleius and the 
Satire of Petronins, exhibiting in transparent colors the vir- 
tues and vices of society, were chief, but the mythological 
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spirit that impregnated them rendered them of uncertain value 
and doomed them to oblivion. 

Of medieval romances Italy was at first the play-field as 
well as the originator; but European writers in general were 
soon affected by the contagion which swept all other literature 
out of the way. These romances abounded in epic and ama- 
torial scenes of the most thrilling and sensational character; in 
heroisms genuine and impossible; in assaults upon maiden vir- 
tue and defenses of domestic firesides ; in quaint braveries and 
stupendous cowardices; in wild and extravagant praises of 
heroes, and severe and pitiless denunciations of timid actions or 
inaction; but they were the product of the age of chivalry, 
which stood apart from other ages. The age itself delighted 
in castles, a soldierly spirit, warfares, abductions, seductions, 
tournaments, and all those movements that result from morbid 
excitement and social unrest. It was an age that tended to 
glorify individual action without elevating the individual ; 
hence the deed was more exalted than the doer. 

The modern novel soon appeared, England leading in Rich- 
ardson, Swift, Defoe, and others. In 1740 Richardson pub- 
lished his Pamela, in which he professed to honor womanly 
virtue in Clarissa Harlowe, and to hate in view the elevation 
of public taste and the refinement of the manners and morals 
of the people. Pope eulogized his Pamela, but others criti- 
cised it, declaring that it compromised moral teaching, which 
is an illustration of the fact that every author will be both ap- 
plauded and condemned by the crities. 

Manzoni pioneered in Italy, Charles Brockden Brown in the 
United States, Sir Walter Scott in Scotland, Le Sage in France, 
Jean Paul Richter in Germany, and Hans Christian Andersen 
in Denmark. On the whole, the modern novel made a good 
beginning as respects the moral character of the novelists and 
the ethical vein of their works. 

The authorship of the modern novel includes all classes of 
thinkers and writers: statesmen, as Lytton and Disraeli ; poets, 
as Goethe, Jean Ingelow, and Victor Hugo; ministers, as 
Macdonald, Beecher, and Eggleston; dramatists, as Fielding 
and Dumas; travelers, as Marryat and Cooper; philosophers, 
as Bacon end Roussean; government officers, as H»wthorne, 
Trollope, and Collins; musicians, as Samuel Lover; soldiers, 
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as Logan; lawyers, as Scott and Meade; journalists, as 
Dickens; agnostics, as Miss Paget; infidels, as Voltaire; 
Unitarians, as Holmes; Christians, as Holland and Wallace; 
historians, as Froude, Irving, and Miss Yonge; physicians, 
as Charles J. Lever; women writing anonymously, as Miss 
Mulock; women with a pseudonym, as “George Sand ;” 
women with their true names, as IH. B. Stowe; women of 
questionable morals, as * George Eliot ;” women of pure life, 
as Hannah More. 
The intermediate stage of tle discussion is 


Il. Tur Senere anv Score or tur Nove. 


This is arrived at by an answer to the question, What is the 
novel? Let the Yew American Cyclopedia speak : * It is the 
latest stadium of the epic, and may bear the title of the prose 
epic of contemporary life.” Adam Ohileuslager defines the 
novel to be “the epos of our time.” The epos, or the heroie, 
is, therefore, the constituent element or ruling idea of the novel. 

Peter Bayne* says: “ The novel is scientifically definable as 
a domestic history, in which the whole interest and all the facts 
are made to combine in the evolution of a tale of love.” The 
amatorial element is accordingly the principal element. 

Goethe,+ distinguishing between the novel and the drama, 
says: “In the novel it is chiefly sentiments and events that are 
exhibited ; in the drama it is characters and deeds.” On page 
24 he also intimates that chance is supreme in the novel, while 
fate reigns in the drama. The sentimental, the accidental, is 
the primary idea of the novel. > 

Augusta J. Evans says: “ People read novels merely to be 
amused, not educated.” The amusive element is, therefore, of 
supreme importance in the novel. ; 

Frederika Bremer says: “In the novel the center of life is 
man.” The biographical element, or humanity in all its phases, 
is the subject-matter of the successful novelist. 

Ilere we have the epic, the amatorial, the sentimental, the 
amusive, and the biographical singled out as the sovereign ele- 
ment in fiction, the educational and the ethical being excluded as 
unnecessary, or at least dispensed with as not vital to this species 

* Exsays in Biography and Criticism, p. 374. 
{t Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship yol i, p. 23. 
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of literature. It is quite certain, however, that each sovereign 
element as herein set forth is defective in those qualities which 
account for the more celebrated novels, and which will consti- 
tute the basal element of the future novel. 

To confine the novel to the epic is to confine it to special 
characters, heroes and heroines—a very limited class—and to 
trench upon the province of the dramatist. Under this limita- 
tion many novels, such as Thackeray's Vanity Fuir, would be 
boycotted because they are wanting in heroes. Besides, the 
epic does not intentionally include the ethical; it quite as often 
excludes it, for the hero is extolled without reference to his 
moral standing. An heroic act puts in eclipse for the time the 
moral life of the hero, and the ethical idea vanishes. 

To confine the novel to evolutions of love is the principal 
objection to it, since it excites sensnal desire and incites to 
deeds of wrong in pursuit of forbidden pleasures. Novels with 
no other aim indulge in lucid descriptions of social habits, 
embroider passionate impulses with figures of beauty and hope, 
and awaken delusive and unhealthy conceptions of real life in 
the minds of their readers. Bent on moving the affectional 
nature, they pry open doors that should be shut, and dis- 
close secrets that should be kept. The novelist dexterously ma- 
nipulates scenes and scenery into the “evolution;” he trans- 
forms every nook into a lover's retreat, every festival into an 
opportunity for unlawful arrangements, every flower into a 
token of love, every syllable into an expression of the heart’s 
confidence, every glance of the eye into a minister of negotia- 
tions, and every hand-shake into disguised harlotry. This is 
the task of this class of novelists, and this is the source of un- 
speakable mischief and corruption. 

Goethe's idea is equally a limited one. To delineate senti- 
nents or events in a passive form without bringing forward 
the utterer of the sentiment or the doer of the deed, and im- 
posing a sense of responsibility upon the one for what he says 
and upon the other for what he does, is to fail in the highest 
representation of life. Such novels are too impersonal, and 
degenerate into metaphysics. Dickens exhibited “ character- 
istics,” Thackeray “characters.” We need both characters and 
characteristi-s, sentiments and speakers, deeds and dows. 

To-contine the novel to the humorous, as the remedy for 
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ennui, is virtually to confine it to wits and triflers. Swift and 
Lever must supplant Macdonald and H. B. Stowe. Life has 
its comical side ; it should be portrayed. Ingenious plots that 
convulse the reader, speeches ill-timed, and humor that fails of 
its point, descriptions of people that provoke smiles, and inci- 
dents that reveal the awkwarduess and absurdities of our neigh- 
bors may enter into the composition of a novel, but never at 


the expense of ethical principle, and never so as to constitute 
the substance of the book itself. 

The biographical element is not without limitations, as man 
does not include every thing. Miss Constance I. Woolson de- 
picts natural scenery with rare grace and delieaey, and Jean 


Paul Richter leaves the impression upon his readers that God 
is upon the eternal throne. Nature and God are not essentials 
of the biographical element. 

It is not difficult to see that, granting that the novel has 
ranged with great freedom within these five lines of thought 
and observation, its field lias been narrow, clannish, all too in- 
sufficient for a high literary purpose, and entirely unsuited to a 
broad ethical expression. Its chief defect has been indifference 
toward ethical relations and the avoidance of moral discipline 
in its characters as a condition of success or the completeness 
of life. 

It must broaden like the Amazon. It must eateh up its 
tributaries and flow on into the great ocean; it may be epic, 
sentimental, amusive, and biographical; it should be eduea- 
tional and ethical. It should include every thing—religion, 
society, philosophy, art, industry, and government; the whole 
of life, with its underground of principles and its comple- 
ment of activities and relationships. Its scope should be 
large enough to take in the sum of responsibilities, moralities, 
spiritualities, intellectualities, socialities, and phiysicalities. The 
novel should be the mirror of life, of Providence, of universal 
existence. 

In its present form it is a photograph of human society, with 
embellishments, mezzotints, and lighter outlines. The fiction- 
writers novelize the events of history, and report life in its 
manifoldness of gradations, in its varieties of excesses, in its 
strange pusillanimities, and in its noble heroisins. They report 
human society sumetimes in dreadful phases, as does Alexander 
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Dumas; sometimes in pleasant relationships, as does Oliver W. 
Holmes. Individuals, too, glow with possibilities, as in the hands 
of Miss Yonge, or swell with ideal aspirations, as in the hands 
of Goethe, or end life gloomily, as in Ainsworth’s novels, or 
happily, as in Hannah More’s. 

In keeping with this general statement Wallace reproduces 
ancient Roman and Jewish life and customs, as in Ben [Tur; 
Charlotte Bronté, orphanage life in England, as in Jane Eyre; 
“ George Eliot,” peasantry life, as in Adam Bede; Thackeray, 
aristocratic life, as in Vanity Fur; Dickens, the humble life 
of the poor, as in David Copperfield; Trollope, parliamentary 
life, as in Phineas Finn; Scott, Saxon and Norman life, as in 
Ivanhoe; Miss Braddon, the immoralities of social life, as in 
Aurora Floyd; Uawthorne, Puritan life in New England, as 
in The Scarlet Letter; Cooper, Indian and colonial life, as in 
The Last of the Mohicans; Mrs. EF. D. Southworth, Southern 
life in the United States, as.in nearly all her novels; George W. 
Cable, Southern life also; Oliver W. Iolmes, medical and lit- 
erary life; Samuel Lover, Irish life, as in Z/andy Andy; Man- 
zoni, Chureh and Italian life, as in Promessi Sposi; and Victor 
Hugo, Catholic and criminal life in France, as in Les Misérables. 
To seize upon life as it is, whether erring or moral, hopeless or 
hopeful, religious or infidelic, cold or sympathetic, faithful or 
treacherous, real or ideal, is now the purpose of the novelist, 
and carried out under these limitations human nature has a 
wonderful and significant portrayal in his hands. He estab- 
lishes the doctrine of man’s depravity without the aid of the 
Bible, and so becomes a theologian in his way. He shouts for 
legislative relief from oppression or evil, and so becomes a 
reformer. Ile exhibits the beauty of benevolence, and be- 
eomes a teacher of philanthropy. He remorselessly digs a pit 
for evil-doers, and becomes a police judge. He does sometimes 
point to the Saviour, and so becomes a preacher of righteous- 
ness. Viewed merely in their relations to life, novels may be 
readily classified, since every trait, faculty, emotion, activity, 
purpose, and form of thought is taken up, analyzed, and em- 
ployed with appropriate scenic phenomena by the novelist. 

This prepares the way for the injection of the ethical element, 
which has: ceeupied an obseure position and had a tov indiffer- 
ent expression from the novelist. Like the Copts of Egypt 
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our fiction-writers have been resting on erutches as they have 
worshiped at the shrine of their ideals; they should throw them 
away and come forth, vigorous and strong, with healthy moral 
ideas, ready to leap like furies against wrong, or like angels 
with blessings for the good. If the novel can carry historical, 
scientitic, social, artistic, and philosophical ideas, impregnating 
human thought with lower conceptions of life and duty, why 
can it not herald moral sentiments, and, like Sinai, shake so- 
ciety to its foundations? If it can load up with misanthropy 
and philanthropy, avarice and benevolence, honor and dishonor, 
why is there not room in its wide arms for the commandments 
of God? 


The final proposition is : 


III. Tue Ernics or tne Noven. 

Ethics is not the chief feature of mathematics, or sculpture, 
or natural scenery, or medical science; it is related rather to 
jurisprudence, human conduct, social life, governmental ad- 
ministration, and religious activity. It is no longer a question 
if the novel can avoid moral issues and be innocent; its avoid- 
ance of ethical ends is its condemnation. It is not pictorial 
delineation, ner exact faithfulness to nature, nor correct por- 
trayal of the harmonies of human life, nora reproduction of the 
various phases of social action and kinship, nor the intellectual 
elements of the volume that finally adjudicate in its favor or 
against it. Many facts are quoted in defense of it: it stimn- 
lates the reading habit; it enlarges one’s vocabulary; it  im- 


proves one’s literary style. But these things are like the 


grains and scruples in the scales, while the pound-weight is 
the ethical notion of the novelist. 

Preliminarily, it must be ascertained if there be an estab- 
lished ethical standard to whieh the novelist is amenable, what 
that standard is, and how his responsibility to it shall be ex- 
pressed. In general terms there is an ethical standard to which 
the common thought of civilized nations turns, but in particular 
terms there are several ethical standards betore the mind of the 
average novelist raised up by moralists, non-moralists, and the 
quacking positivism of the times, confusing his perceptions, 


confounding his conceptions, and paralyzing his conclusions. 


- The scientific or naturalistic, in opposition to the supernatural- 
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istic standard of right and wrong eulogized by Spencer affects 
not a little the thought as well as the conduct of men. Its chief 
defect is, that as a standard it is not absolute ; the morality it 
enjoins is relative; conduct is a growth; virtue and vice are 
not inalienable contradictions. National ethics, or the consen- 
sus of a nation, or a national conviction in opposition to a uni- 
versal or world-wide system of morality, often determines the 
moral tone of a novel. Hence, with rare exceptions, the 
French is below the English novel in its ethical content, be- 
cause England’s idea of right and wrong is superior to that of 
France. Again, the impressionist school of writers, tinged 
largely with agnosticism, is found every-where, but without 
detinite conceptions, or with no deliberate detinition or expres- 
sion of them. To describe human feeling and analyze human 
action without pronouncing upon the ethical character or tenud- 
ency of either the feeling or action is all that the novelist 
undertakes, the solution of the moral problem being left to the: 
individual judgment of the reader. Superior to all these is the: 
absolute and unambiguous moral code of tlie New Testament, 
which some novelists seem never to have consulted, and which 
others seem to regard as an unapproachable ideal except in 
thought or reverie, and, therefore, to be ignored in the confused 
‘activities of human society. To this higher standard, however, 
the novelist must at last conform if he would retain his hold 
upon the future. Over this problem he fights his first battle. 
His second study relates to the representation of the ideal or 
the actual, or both, in his romance. He desires freedom, but 
the real in life binds him; he wishes to be exact and true, but 
the ideal takes him beyond well-defined limitations; and if he 
essays to combine the two, it is very like uniting a storm and a 
calm. The necessity of ideals in art, religion, literature, and 
mechanics is granted, as inspirations to service and achieve- 
ment; the pulpit teaches an ideal holiness; Angelo painted 
ideal portraits; Macaulay is an ideal prose-writer; Edison is 
an ideal inventor; and the ideal is usually more potential in 
influence than the actual. Ideal persons or likenesses or proj- 
ects are, therefore, permissible ; “ beings of the mind and. not 
of clay” may stalk proudly amid the scenes of the fiction- 
wright, and projects as extravagant as any ever coreived by 
Jules Verne are legitimate and without reproach. 
36—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. IV. 
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Again, the conscientious novelist cannot but be disturbed by 
the general supposition that novels abound in falsehoods, and 
that the false is as supposably admissible in this kind of literature 
as the true. As at the first he must distinguish between the 
real and the ideal, so now he must remember the difference 
between the true and the false, employing in the latter case 
only the true, as in the former he might employ both real and 
ideal. The charge of the false in fiction is serious; it is to be 
separated from the charge of the ideal and the improbable. 
Bishop Frangén once said that the novel represents “an event 
that never happened,” but this could be said of an ideal incident 
if presented as ideal. To report the false as trne, knowing it 
to be false; and knowing that the falsehood could be exposed 
and that the effect would be pernicious, is inexcusable even in 
a novelist. Sir Walter Scott was accused of weaving false- 
hoods into his Zales of the Crusaders; but Ruskin says he did 
not understand the feudalism and chivalry he describes. Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s geographical mistakes are obvious to the geographer, 
and should not be characterized as falsehoods when they merely 
betray ignorance. Ignorance of history, science, the principles 
ef political economy, moral reforms, social customs, and relig- 
ious dogmas must not be confounded with intended misrepre- 
sentation of them. It is very certain that every historian has 
not written an exact and truthful history, and that every trav- 
eler has not identified lost or buried cities, or correctly traced 
the boundaries of tribes and described movements of armies. 
Without apologizing in the least for the novelist’s errors in 
these particulars, he should not be held to a more strict ac- 
count than historians, poets, or travelers; but the critical de- 
mand for correct history, grammar, geography, and science of 
the novelist may be accepted as the prelude to the higher de- 
mand now making for correct ethical teaching, which he can 
no more disregard than the other. 

Another problem confronting the novelist is the form in 
which the ethical notion shall be exhibited. Agreeing that 
there is a moral standard to which he is responsible, how shall 
he manage to discharge the responsibility? Can he afford to 
evade it, or silence his conscience, or obscure his teaching, or 
rebel against the moral instincts of the race? Miss Edyeworth 
says the moral idea need not be “sewed on in purple patches,” 
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but “interwoven with the very texture of the stuff” —a 
method of ethical expression to be commended, but still not 
as exclusive as other methods, or to be accepted as the final 
and absolute method. 

Novelists do not consent that they are commissioned to form- 
ulate systems of morality, or that they must enforce even pop- 
ular notions of right and wrong by quotations of law, human 
and divine, or that they are appointed to defend dogmatic no- 
tions of righteousness; but that tliey accomplish their purpose 
and serve the ethical notion when, by the results of individual 
action, they make it possible to infer whether the action is 
right or wrong. If they allegorize the ethical conception, yet 
so that it will be discovered; if they submit it in irony, or 
satire, or humor; if the outcome of right-doing is reward, and 
of wrong-doing suffering and retribution, they regard their 
duty performed, and the moral tone of the novel, they declare, 
is unimpeachable. 

Minute references in substantiation of this exhibit, or that the 
ethical notion is “interwoven” or “sewed on” and constitutes 
a basal element of novel literature, are germane to the proposi- 
tion now under diseussion. Granting that vice is symbolized 
in this species of literature to a sufficient extent, it is gratifying 
to recall that there is not a moral trait of character that is not 
beautifully and conspicuously emblazoned in many ways by 
some of the novelists of the British Isles, Europe, and Amer- 
ica. As hints along this line we subjoin the following: 

1. /ntegrity as illustrated in Phineas Finn and Adam Bede. 
2. Temperance in T.S. Arthur and Mrs. E. P. Wood. 3. Lome- 
life in Miss Yonge. 4. Repentance in the character of Mal- 
voti in John Inglesant, and St. Elmo Murray in St. E2mo. 
5. Vanities of social life in Thackeray. 6. Avarice and 
benevolence in Dickens. 7. Pride and prejudice in Miss 
Jane Austen. 8. Unwise love in Rhoda Broughton’s novels. 
9. Female virtue in Rebecea in Zvanhoe ; in Cora Monroe in The 
Last of the Mohicans ; in Jane Eyre from Charlotte Bronté ; 
in Edna Earl from Augusta J. Evans. 10. Marriage for social 
position condemned, as that of Lady Laura Standish to Lord 
Kennedy in Trollope; and for convenience, as that proposed by 
Mr. St. John to Jane Eyre. 11. Remorse, as Javer* commits 
snicide—vide Victor Hugo. 12. True manhood recognized, 
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as Jean Valjean in Les Misérables. 13. Human sympathies, 
as in “George Eliot,” George W. Cable, and Lucy R. Com- 
fort. The philosopher Mackintosh approved fiction because it 
“creates and nourishes sympathy.” 14. Letrihution, as evil 
comes to grief in Sir Walter Scott’s novels and Hawthorne's. 
In Jvanhoe Sir Reginald Front de Beenf is severely punished 
for cruelty and avarice, and in Zhe Scarlet Letter Hester 
Prynne suffers a life-time for trifling with her virtue. “ An 
evil deed,” says Hawthorne, “invests itself with the character 
of doom.” 15. Leligion recognized. F¥rederika Bremer said: 
“The novel is baptized in the life of Christianity.” In Ben- 
Hur, Les Misérables, Paul Faber, and John Inglesant relig- 
ious ideas control. 

The list might be indefinitely extended, or sufficiently so to 
prove that every vice is condemned and every virtue approved, 
directly or indirectly, by novelists well known and ranking high 
in the literary world; but the outline given must be taken as a 
key to the entire department of inquiry. Every thing, good 
and bad, may be found in the novel literature of the world: 
crimes of all sorts, on the one hand, as a part of life; on the 
other hand, all the virtues, graces, and ornaments of humanity, 
either in naked simplicity and beauty or embellished with all 
the attractions that faney could suggest or genius invent. 

In proof of this statement we have undertaken to classify 
novel literature with respect to its ethical tendencies and teach- 


ings, basing the conclusions on the novels themselves; and, 


whether mistaken or not, we submit the classification. 

1. Novels characterized by an ethical spirit not wholesome, 
but derogatory to high morality. What constitutes an ethical 
action? Is any human act barren of an ethical content, or of 
moral relations? As we understand it, whatever produces 
character, or is the product of character; whatever is the sign of 
character, or is in any wise or to any degree related to human 
life, is endowed with moral function, and serves a moral 
purpose. Hence, every word, gesture, tone, glance, facial ex- 
pression, habit, deed, costume, is involved cither in auxiliary or 
dynamic relation to character. If, therefore, injustice, cruelty, 
avarice, jealousy, envy, slander, theft, lust, arson, intemperance, 
and murder, on the one hand; or justice, kindness, sympatliy, 
generosity, honesty, truth, sobriety, and righteousness, occupy 
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even obscure places in the novel, the receptive and searching 
mind of the reader may discover, observe, and incorporate thein 
into his own life. In the class of novels now under considera- 
tion the evil spirit exercises a supreme influence, and the ethi- 
cal idea is lost sight of like a single flower in a grove of aspens. 
We place here, therefore, some novels of great celebrity, be- 
cause the evil phases of life predominate with no positive cens- 
ure of wrong, and no final elimination of wrong, as injurious 
either to the individual or society. 

Of this class Henry Fielding, the English novelist, is an ex- 
ample. As his own life was not the purest, and as he aimed 
to represent human nature as he understood it, it is not sur- 
prising that his novels, notwithstanding their literary excellence, 
were pernicious in influence. Of his //istory of Tom Jones, a 
Foundling, Dr. Jonson said: “1 scarcely know a more corrupt 
book.” His Amelia was not an improvement. 

William Harrison Ainsworth, in selecting robbers for his 
heroes, properly belongs to the “ gallows school of literature,” 
and his earlier works, Jack Sheppard and Rookwood, are 
especially to be shunned by youth of evil propensities. 

Crabillon, Rousseau (in Julie and Emile), “George Sand ” 
(in Zndiana and Rose et Blanche), and Honore de Balzac (in 
The Vendetta, The Last Chouan, and Eugénie Grandet), all 
French writers, depict social life in corrupt relations and 
deprave the morals of their readers. More aggravatingly per- 
nicious than these are the works of Alexander Dumas, both of 
father and son, whose tragedies in particular are so reprehen- 
sible that the French themselves have denounced them. 

Charles Reade, the English lawyer, may be singled out for 
special criticism. His Griffith Gaunt exposed him to the taunt 
of the Round Table for its indecencies, while Zt is Never too 
Late to Mend was abhorred by the Westininster Review. Blot 
out every page that he has written, and literature would suffer 
no loss, while the public conscience would thrill with a sense of 
gain. Heinse, the German novelist, who invests “ sensuality 
with the graces of art;” and “ Ouida,” with her twenty-seven 
novels, and Hugh Conway for writing A Cardinal Sin, de- 
serve equal reprobation. 

Mary J. Volmes (see Tempest and Sunshine), Celia E. 
Gardner (see Stolen Waters), Augusta J. Evans (see St. Elmo), 
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Mrs. E. D. Southworth (see A Beautiful Fiend and The 
Spectre Lover), all American writers, are unwholesome in 
moral teaching, and to be banished from our tables and libraries. 
Mary Cecil Hay (see Zhe Arundel Motto), Bertha M. Clay 
(see Madolin’s Lover), are to be avoided as most damaging to 
moral aspirations, and destructive of moral sensibility. 

We have reserved Charles Dickens for the last place in this 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum. Perliaps it is too carly to 
attempt definitely to settle his place among the novelists; we 
certainly shall not enjoy the distinction of assigning his novels 
a place in the group of disreputable writings now betere us. 
No one will dispute that he was skilled in plotting, that he ex- 
celled as a literary artist, that haman sympathy, benevolent 


impulse, and hervice action are powerfully portrayed in his 


works, and that he has characterized tnylish life as one may 
daily observe it in its trueness, and socially in its wholeness ; 
but these excellences are compatible with disordered ethies, 
and in this article he is judged purely from an ethical stand- 
point and therefore coudemned. Oar criticisin is, not that he is 
absent minded on moral questions, but that he is keenly alive 
to them, and thrusts them through with the dagger’s point. He 
fails first where he might have succeeded in rendering moral 
service to his readers. Ie does not help men on the ethical 
side of life. Le propagates no religious dogina and no religious 
spirit The Christian, as suci, lias no recognition in lis works, 
or if at all recognized he is a blundering representative or an 
ignoble failure. He does not adinit religion as a potent factor 
in society or human life. It has been said that he “never draws 
a religious character except it be in caricature ;” his clergymen 
are villains ; his Christians hide-bound traditionalists ; his death- 
scenes pathetic because of the outburst of human surrow, but 
not grand, because there is no Saviour in them. If the ethical 
notion gives the casting vote as to the future of a novel, Charles 
Dickens, as one of the greatest novelists of modern times, will 
be retired from the public confidence and from his high place 
in literature. Already the signs of retirement are visible and 
multiplying, for he is not read as in former years. 

2. Novels whose ethical teaching or influence is unexpressed, 
or obscure, or passive, or entirely absent.—The tine arts have 
not troubled themselves with ethical questions: they have con- 
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cerned themselves with the perfection of form, the outline and 
expression of beauty, and the evidence of skill and genius in 
the work performed. “ Life is a fine art,” says J. H. Short- 
house, but it is not at liberty in civilized lands to show its 
nakedness as it does in Ethiopia. Novels written from the 
stand-point of art seem to ignore the moral idea altogether, 
but in a most fascinating manner, and without shocking the 
reader or even impressing him that it is ignored. In such 
cases the ethical notion is not condemned or violated, but 
merely forgotten or only referred to abstractly; hence its 
importance disappears and its power is undermined. 

The novels issued by the Minerva Press, such as Zhe Castle 
of Otranto, by Walpole, and The Fool of Quality, by Henry 

Srooke, were of this character. Charles Lamb characterized 
their heroes as “ persons neither of this world nor of any con- 
ceivable one,” and as exhibiting “an endless string of activities 
without purpose, of purposes without a motive.” Such novels 
could not long survive; but their successors, acute with intel- 
lectual inquiry and full of social earnestness, are much like 
them in moral deficiency and emptiness of moral entlinsiasm. 
In this list must be registered William Black (see A Princess 
of Thule); Henry James (see The Princess Casamassima), 
Miss Paget (see A Phantom Lover); the English agnostic, Mrs. 
Frances Trollope, with her forty volumes; Samuel Lover (see 
Treasure Trove), and, last of all, Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, a 
distinguished novelist of the impressionist school, who believes 
that society is under a law of progression which carries it for- 
ward in moral as well as intellectual and industrial life, and that 
the moral idea is itself undergoing transmutation and is with- 
out fixed or absolute qualities or distinctions. Her great repu- 
tation is founded on Chronicles of Cardingford; but it is a 
question if the impressionists, of which she is an illustrious 
exponent, will survive any longer than the Minerva Press 
tictionists. 

3. Novels whose ethical content, like a pearl in the sea, is 
hidden and must be sought to be found.—These differ from the 
preceding in that those are devoid of the ethical notion while 
these possess it ; they treat it as if it did not exist, the e recog- 
nize it but elmost bury it out of sight. Novelists of the pres- 
ent type are not without positive moral conceptions, but they 
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prefer not to be known as moralists. They do not dress their 
moral ideas in red coats like English soldiers, to be known and 
seen at once and from afar; but they incline to sound principles 
and build their stories on a safe ethical basis. Ben-//ur was 
written, as its author now declares, to counteract the virus of 
Ingersollism, but no one would suspect it as one reads that 
incomparable book. The moral excellence of the novel goes 
without saying, but appears in another phase entirely. To this 
class we must assign Mrs. Miriam Coles Harris (see utledge, 
one of her earliest, and Phebe, one of her latest novels); Miss 
Jane Austen, whose works Archbishop Whately commended ; 
the German novelist, Kruse, who exhibits guilt or innocence 
in his characters by circumstantial evidence, and then pro- 
nounces a moral verdict accordingly ; Captain Frederick Mar- 
ryat, the “sea-seribe” (see Peter Simple and his Diary in 
America); Mrs. E. P. Wood (see East Lynne), and Richard 
H. Dana (see Zom Thornton). Captain Marryat is egotistical, 
but is moral ; Mrs. Wood is prolix, but is refined; Mrs. Harris 
is not sensational, as is Mrs. Southworth, but her moral teach- 
ing is a hundred-fold better; and Mr. Dana, while reserved, is 
high-toned and decorous. 

4. Novels with an evident decline of the ethical spirit.— 
To admit that famous writers have lost faith in the ethical no- 
tion, or gradually but surely eliminated it from their works, is 
painful in the extreme; to name such writers, with proofs of 
the charges, is a burden not to be coveted, but to be assumed 
if we discharge our whole duty. We do no injustice to Marian 
Evans (“George Eliot”) if we affirm that beginning well, as 
in Scenes of Clerical Life and Adam Bede, she degenerated 
fearfully, as in Felix Holt, and more especially in Daniel De- 
ronda. From Adam Bede to Daniel Deronda the descent is 
rapid and toward the gulf, accounted for in part by the intri- 
eacies of her own moral life or her personal degeneracy. 

Here, too, the fixed judgment of posterity will place William 
Makepeace Thackeray, the verdict of the critics of his own gen- 
eration having prepared the way for the final condemnation of 
the future. The chief literary characteristics of Thackeray are 
his realism, as to human life, and his excellent English style, as 
to expression. He avoids exaggeration, and prefers dullness, 
which is not rare in men, to falsehood of representation. He 
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never sacrifices truth to gain brilliancy. He is satirical and 
humorous in form rather than speech, and skillful in plotful 
scenes. Of his prominent works, Vanity Fair, The History 
of Pendennis, The Newcomes, The History of Henry Es- 
mond, Exq., occupy the first rank; but, valuing these accord- 
ing to a strict ethical standard, they are a disappointment. As 
to his other works, some of them compromise moral principles, 
while others completely surrender the ethical notion. In Zhe 
Virginians his view of life is altogether secular; in Lovell the 
Widower the “ moral deterioration ” of the author is altogether 
obvious; while in Zhe Adventures of Philip on His Way 
through the World, the moral collapse is complete. The Zon- 
don Atheneum years ago objected to “his habitual mode of 
balancing good and evil,” but in later life he trifled with ethical 
conceptions and indulged in a carelessness of expression strik- 
ingly contrasting with his former elevation of tone and purity 
of language. 

Goethe deserves a more specific condemnation. So odious 
was his private life, so vulnerable his intellectual view of things, 
so irreverent his theological conceptions, and so sensualistic his 
fictions that he should have taken membership in our first 
group of condemned novelists; but he can be represented 
here quite as satisfactorily. His corrupt relations with Christ- 
iane Vulpius, a cultureless and an inferior woman, which he 
openly justified, both before and after the birth of their son ; 
and that he postponed marriage—the only atonement possible 
—so long as even to excite the hatred of the Germans, are 
proofs of Goethe’s predispositions and explanations of the im- 
moralities in his novels. The general verdict respecting Elect- 
ive Affinities, in which he teaches that’ the sexes are drawn 
together like “chemical affinities,” is uncompromisingly hostile, 
for the doctrine would undermine social order and the family 
institution. He insists that whatever is “natural is right;” a 
sentiment that is at the bottom of his own licentious conduct, 
and in substance always quoted by the libertine and the criminal. 
His greatest work, Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, should 
be a forbidden book. Indecent actresses, like Philina, seduc- 
tions, pregnancies, /éazsons, dancings, drinkings, theaters, duels, 
Wilhelm himrelf seducer and mistress-monger, make up vol- 
umes first and second, with more attention to art, industry, and 
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philosophy in the third volume; but, as a whole, it deserves 
repudiation. Religion occupies no place in his thought, God 
is scarcely recognized, and he writes with no moral purpose in 
view, except to satirize it or overcome it. 

5. Novels relating to the vicious and virtuous sentiments, 
with a high ethical purpose ever in view, and on the whole 
commendatory.—Charlotte Brouté did not write many novels, 
but the few she wrote secured her an enviable fame. Her Jane 
Lyre is certainly a remarkable production ; but we have “ some- 
what against thee.” Her clergymen are of the baser sort ; and 
she is both realistic and materialistic. If a man is not a genu- 
ine man without a “slice of the devil” in him, and if all women 
are as cruel and heartless as Mrs. Reed, our humanity is in a 
barbaric condition. Still, this book is on the whole readable 
and elevating. 

Mrs. Radcliffe, Vert Reber, and Berthold Auerbach, in 
depicting real life, expose too much of evil, but there is a re- 
covery of the right view of man’s condition and responsibility 
before they conclude their romances, justifying their publica- 
tion and reading. 

As to Benjamin Disraeli critics differ in their estimates, 
because he was intensely personal, but it must be allowed that 
he was usually honorable; and honor is the soul of redemp- 
tion. In Vivian Grey he wrote autobiographically, and was 
less severe; in Contarini Fleming he was more religious, but 
not less personal; in Zhe Young Duke and The Lisk of 
Iskander he offended fashionable society, but the exposures 
were candidly made; while in Lothair, a political novel, in 
which living characters but thinly disguised were introduced, 
he exhibited the same personal habit, but an elevated moral 
purpose, and so deserves consideration rather than contempt. 

6. Novels whose ethical teaching exhibits an evolution, or 
a tendency to higher conceptions of right and wrong.—In 
“George Eliot,’ Thackeray, and Goethe we trace a decline, 
bat in Sir Bulwer Lytton, Wilkie Collins, O. W. Holmes, and 
others the swing of thought is upward. Sir Bulwer Lytton 
has deserved all the censure he has received, for the majority 
of his novels have not contributed to the moral elevation of 
society. He is pathetic in incident, eloquent in speech and 
action, thoughtful and decisive in great issues and emergen- 
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cies, philosophical in analysis of character and in exposition 
of the social relations, but he is not on guard against the 
fascinations of vice, or the probable effects of a too-natural 
likeness of forbidden sins and pleasures. He spices his earlier 
stories with vicious compounds that intoxicate his readers and 
prepare them for the commission and enjoyment of what he 
describes. In Pelham social and moral vbligations are snapped 
without hesitation or remorse; in Lugene Aram the whole 
superstructure is pernicious; in Lucretia the ethical notion is 
abhorred; in /ienzz, the Roman tribune who, according to 
Gibbon, had the “ vices of a king,” the same betrayal of a cor- 
rupt spirit is manifest. But in Zhe Caxtons he employs his 
highest powers in defense of a recognition of Providence in 
human affairs, vindicates the law of retribution in the settle- 
ment of the relations of vice and virtue, and inclines toward 
righteousness as the necessity of the present life. As a man 
he was better than his novels; as a novel-writer, his motive 
was to be true in representation, which carried him too far to 
the wrong side; but seeing the necessity for a more specific 
utterance of ethical sentiment he at last hesitated not to de- 
clare it. 

Wilkie Collins passed through a similar experience, but in a 
different way and from a different motive. His earlier works 
were extravagant and untrue to human nature, and left a false 
impression of life, as Lytton’s left a true, but unwholesome, 
impression. One was as unfortunate as the other. Lytton dealt 
in vices; Collins in superstitions and misrepresentations. In 
The Two Destinies Collins carries the reader into morbid and 
fanciful areas of thought, into Spiritualism, with its cognate 
possibilities of marital looseness, and toward certain question- 
able religious ideas and suppositions. From this state of mind 
Collins himself finally turned, and his mind became “ health- 
ier,” and his moral ideas cleaner and purer. 

Novelists whose theology is of a “liberal” cast, or who are 
avowed Unitarians, belong to the present group. Colonel 
T. W. Higginson (see Zhe Monarch of Dreams), W. D. 
Howells, and O. W. Holmes (see Zhe Professor at the Break- 
fast-Table, The Guardian Angel, and Elsie Venner), are, 
wholesome teachers of social purity and moral decorum. 
While they may not satisfy the rigid doctrinaire, and may 
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sometimes offend a chaste orthodoxy in religion, they stand 
as exponents of safe moral views and must be approved. 

7. Novels whose ethical distinctions, enforcements, and im- 
pressions harmonize with the highest ideals of life and the 
most advanced code of religious morality.—Uorace Walpole 
said Hannah More’s “ writings promote virtue.” Her Calebs 
in Search of a Wife isa specimen novel, perhaps her best. She 
fitly introduces this class, of which there is a large number. 

The most voluminous novelist of modern times is G. P. R. 
James, who began writing stories when seventeen years old, 
and, encouraged by Washington Irving, continued until he had 
spun nearly two hundred novels, many of which, like 2ichelien, 
which Sir Walter Scott indorsed, and The Castle of Ehrenstein, 
are popular and useful. His fictions are in an historical vein, 
and have stood the test of historical criticism. But he has been 
condemned for monotony of style and repetition of scenes in 
his novels. The plots are the same; the characters differ little 
from one another. He delighted in reproducing in one form 
what he had matured in another. Hence, E. P. Whipple said 
he was “a maker of books,” but not “a maker of thoughts.” 
Ethically considered, however, the, Edinburgh Review de- 
clared that he is “animated by a spirit of sound and healthy 
morality in feeling;” and Sir Archibald Allison aftirms that 
“not a word or thought which can give pain to the purest 
heart escapes from his pen.” This is the highest eulogy. 

Of Jean Paul Richter (see Z7itan), Anthony Trollope (see 
(Dr. Thorne), Jean Ingelow (see Sarah de Berenger), Miss 
Mulock (see John Halifax, Gentleman), “The Duchess” (see 
Portia), and Miss Yonge (see The Daisy Chain and Clever 
Women), it is enough to say that they relieve the novel of 
odium and show its possibility as a moral teacher. 

Such American novelists as H. B. Stowe, J. F. Cooper, Ben- 
jamin Eggleston, E. P. Roe, George W. Cable, General Lew 
Wallace, Harriet B. Spofford, Frank Stockton, D. G. Mitchell, 
“©. E. Craddock,” and Henry Ward Beecher have exalted the 
novelist’s profession and illustrated the relation of the novel to 
moral reforms and philanthropic movements. 

Gladstone said of Sir Walter Scott, who wrote about thirty 
novels, “ He died a great man, and, what is more, a good man.” 
Hannah More said of him, “ He is rather a non-moralist than 
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an anti-moralist ;” but this criticism is hardly just, for he be- 
longed not to the school of impressionists. He believed in the 
Christian religion, and enforced its teachings with fervor and 
illustration. George Macdonald (see Paul Faber, Surgeon), in- 
fluenced in his fictions by the Christian faith, may be read with 
perfect safety. 

Victor Hugo is chief of French writers. His Les Misérables 
is a monumental work, unexcelled in novel literature either 
for the purity of its style, the fullness of its scenes, the charac- 
terization of human life, the description of events, or the fine 
moral sense exhibited in the portrayal of the social relations. 
“Jean Valjean” and * Bishop of D ” are characters per- 
haps a trifle overdrawn, but impressive in moral bearing, and 
perfect as benevolent models. Immortality is set forth as a 
motive to right living, and death is made beautiful by its 
transfiguration into life. 

The most important philosophical and religious romance of 
the day is John Inglesant, by J. H. Shorthouse, in which holi- 
ness is triumphant in Mary Collet’s life, spirituality stands 
every test in Molinos, a Spanish priest, and Jesuitism and 
Protestantism come in diplomatic and natural collision in John 
Inglesant, with the final verdict in favor of the Church of 
England. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne must close the list. His novels are 
regarded as of superior merit in literary finish, in soulful and 
pathetic tenderness, and for a chaste and elevated purpose. If 
one read JLosses from an Old Manse, or The Scarlet Letter, or 
The House of the Seven Gables, or The Marble Faun, one will 
be impressed that the author was chiefly anxious to record the 
existence of a law of retribution for sin and the certainty of 
reward for uprightness and obedience. c 

As a reviewer we are justified in holding an opinion, and 
append the following as a deliberate expression of judgment : 

1. The novel is not deteriorating; on the contrary, it has 
greatly improved in moral tone in fifty years, and indicates 
speedy absorption and assimilation of the ethical notion as the 
remedy for its inherent or constitutional infirmity. England is 
beyond Smollett and Sterne; Germany is beyond Goethe and 
Heinse; Fraace is beyond Voltaire, Balzac, and Dumas; and the 
United States will outgrow Mrs. Southworth and Mrs. Holmes. 
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2. Discrimination in reading novels is a necessity. The bad, 
like Jeremiah’s figs, are very bad; the good, very good. There 
is room for choice, there is necessity for sifting, and knowing 
the wholesome from the pernicious. It is a question if youth 
should read novels to any great extent. Tlistory, poetry, biog- 
raphy, and travels are better than novels. The novel may be 
taken up later in life. The order of reading is unnatural, and 
should be reversed. Youth is imaginative, and should cultivate 
the acquaintance of solid literature ; age is non imaginative, 
and might read fiction to advantage; but the order is, that 
imaginative minds should read fiction, and non-imaginative 
minds historical and solid literature. Hence, novelists write 
largely for youth. The old rather than the young, the learned 
rather than the ignorant, the righteous rather than the sensual, 
the sober rather than lovers of pleasure, might have access to 
fiction; but no class should continue to read novels until the 
taste for this kind of literature is acutely developed, for the 
effect is usually ruinous, and the restoration of other tastes and 
habits almost impossible. 

3. Wholesale denunciation of novel literature is unwise and 
useless. 

4. The novel is a powerful factor in society, and must be 
recognized. It would better be employed as an instrument of 
righteousness than as an instrument of evil. It has promoted 
reforms, stimulated philanthropies, encouraged moralities. 
With a broadened mission, it may become the ally of the 
pulpit, home, and country. 

5. As religion dominates the individual life the unhealthy 
novel will disappear, and romances in which pure ethics abounds 
will multiply, and invigorate the tired and sinful world. Truth 
will impregnate thought, society, literature, civil institutions, 
civilization itself, demanding of all men visible conformity to 
blameless ideals ; and the result will be, the purest novel will be 
the most popular, and the holiest page will survive the genera- 
tion for which it is written. J. W. MenpEnwatt. 





ulitorial Miscellany. 


EDITORIAL. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In response to the elective order of the General Conference of 1888 we 
emerge from the presiding eldership into our new responsibility with the 
present issue of the Review. Except a few minor suggestions from us, 
and an article or two in the miscellaneous department, it is proper to 
state that the July number is wholly from the supervising hand of that ex- 
perienced editor and scholarly author, the Rev. Dr. Wise, who has ably 
and satisfactorily conducted the publication since the death of its vener- 
able editor, the Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D., LL.D. 

It is needless to remind the Church of the exalted position of the Review 
in our periodical world, and of the critical attitude that attaches to its 
editorship. Its regular appearance from serics old to series new; its 
career as a monthly, as a quarterly,e«and for a quadrennium as a bimonth- 
ly; its commanding influence on the progressive movements of Meth- 
odism; its transparent affiliation with the highest Christian sentiment of 
the times; its expressed sympathy with the broadest culture, coupled 
with its promotion of the largest intellectual opportunities; and its heroic 
defense of American institutions and the Gospel-guaranteed and constitu- 
tionally-affirmed rights of man, are too well known to require recapitula- 
tion. From the establishment of the Methodist Magazine in 1818 to the 
issuance of the Quurterly Review in 1840, and for nearly fifty years 
succeeding, the periodical has been in the front rank of our denomina- 
tional warfares, literary and theological, sounding notes of alarm as 
dangers were foreseen, entering into contests justified by the spirit of 
self-defense as they suddenly or slowly arose, shouting over non-reaction- 
ary victories when they were achieved, and accepting with good grace the 
defeats when they were announced, but turning them into preparations 
for other struggles that the future made inevitable. For, in the con- 
troversial days of Methodism our entire press, the newspaper, the tract, 
the book, and the magazine stood together in vindi»ation of the common 
faith, and rejoiced together in what from time to time they considered a 
secured advance for the theology they represented and for the educational 
work of the Church they were advocating. Literature and theology, in 
their widest acceptation, were the objectives of the editorial fraternity of 
Methodism during the brief epoch of controversy now known to us as his- 
toric, and therefore closed. In this historic period the Jeview exercised 
its share of influence, impressing the Church at large that it could be 
depended pon to maintain the tenets of the fathers, and attracting the 
attention of other denominations by the vigor, the manliness, the sincere 
headstrongness and skillful diplomacy of its editorial management in the 
establishment of its doctrinal foundation, and in the propagation of the 
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general sentiments of religion. Giants, perhaps not greater than those of 
other days, or other Churches, have occupied the editorial tripod, and 
swayed with some degree of pardonable pride the lettered multitudes 
within the circumference of their influence. They held to truth as they 
understood it, and theit work was wholesome and far-reaching. 

In taking up the feathered pen of those who have laid it down, the 
history of their work re-appears with all the force of a revelation, im- 
pressing us with the magnitude of the task delivered to our keeping. 
What the Jeview has been, what it is, and what it should be to answer 
anticipations and demands, are questions of absorbing interest to the 
Church at large, and especially to us who must stand for its future con- 
duct and influence. As we recall the track laying work of George Peck, 
the versatile and elegant service of John McClintock, the profound labors 
and educational fertility of D. D. Whedon, and the broad and catholic 
aims and efforts of Daniel Curry, our predecessors in office, we would 
shrink from any attempt to repeat what they have done, or to equal them 
in their specialties, if that were our duty. The work of the predecessor 
was individual, and is now historic; he wrought his ideal, regulated 
only by the common sentiment of loyalty to truth and the Church, Our 
work must be allowed its idiosyncrasy, and, brief or long, will likewise 
pass into the sepulcher of history. 

We accept the guardianship of the Review with the recognition of a 
general demand for its modification in some particulars, thus foreseeing 
an unoutlined specialty to be formulated and executed by us.” Exactly 
what changes were contemplated by the General Conference were not af- 
firmed by legislation or suggestive resolution, or any form of instruc- 
tion. We can only infer them, therefore, from the consensus of the 
Church. Whether the Review shall be a monthly, a bimonthly, or a 
quarterly has been answered by the non-action of the Conference on the 
subject. If a change in form, typography, or mechanical appearance is 
desired, of which, however, no information has reached the office, it may 
be secured through the co-operation of the Book Agents and the Book 
Committee. 

Instructed by common report, which is as authoritative as a legislative 
act, a change in the character of the magazine is imperative, but such change, 
even if clearly defined, cannot be inaugurated at once or without the most 
careful consideration of consequences to all the interests involved. It may 
not be scientific, but it is religious, to consider consequences. Evidently 
the requirement for reconstruction is the outgrowth, not of any previous 
or alleged failure of scholarship, or inability to perceive and interpret 
the marching phenomena of the age, or of a conservatism that mocks at 
heroic advances, but of rapidly and inevitably developing tendencies in 
literature, philosophy, and theology, and of the necessity of immediate 
adjustment to the new phosphoric age. whose dawn even half-opened eyes 
can discern, Historically, the Review has been abreast, if not in the van, 
of its age, clearing the way before it, and shedding an auxiliary influence 
along all lines of human elevation, It must maintain its old-time and 
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distinct leadership on the new programme of to-day, voicing the latest. 
discoveries of truth with a generous enthusiasm, and announcing the evi- 
dent openings of Providence in all the realms of life with all religiousness 
and thanksgiving. It has always exhibited a scholarly spirit and gained. 
in power as it was affluent with the rhetoric, the logic, and the originali- 
ties of thinkers. It cannot now decline in intellectual gravity, or ex- 
change its substantial, age-knit robes for the more popular dress of the: 
secular magazine, or the loose and gauzy attire of the common pamphlet, 
or transform itself into the organ of partisanship or sectarianism. In its: 
adherence to Methodism, as the best expression of Christianity, it has 
been unchangeable. It will continue to set forth our doctrines as sub- 
stantial truth, and the constitution of the General Conference, as prescribed 
in paragraphs 63-72 of the Discipline, as coherent and inviolable. Its 
defense of the Arminian form of theology has never been apologetic op 
wavering; believing in it as the all-conquering type of Christian thought, 
we must not only defend but propagate it. 

If in these respects there is no call for change, it must be allowed that 
in other directions there may be some freedom of action and some inde- 
pendence of pursuit. If the functions of the Review may be enlarged or 
more clearly defined without compromising its fundamental character, 
and its departmental features may be so reorganized as to conform the 
whole to modern taste and culture, the anticipation of change will be 
partly, if not completely, accommodated, If we rightly interpret the an- 
tecedent demand of the Church, it is that the Review shall be modernized 
in tone, method, and end, and become a leavening factor in our literary 
and theological life. Guided by this interpretation, antiquity and ultra- 
conservatism must not dominate its departments; it must not appear as a 
mausoleum of literary remains; its contributors must not consist of a 
close corporation of sectional writers; its pages must not be the refuge of 
students who covet embalmment as the surest means of historic renown; 
it must not be a mere reference, or shelf-hid, magazine; but it must assert 
itself as a potent instrument in the current strifes of the Church with the 
doctrinal errors of modern thinkers and teachers, It is not a relic of 
departed giants, but a scabbardless scimeter to be used in every day 
encounter with agnosticism, Old Testament criticism, and all the cognate 
upheavals in the path of Christian culture and progress, 

This endows the Jeview with a new function, and entitles it to a new 
and broader recognition. Its place is not the quiet hammock in the Sum- 
mer or the cell of the student in the Winter, but always the arena of combat, 
where intellectual charlatanry prevails, where the diplomacy of evil is in 
exercise, where the biblicist is threatened with a cannon-ball, where truth 
is gashed by the arch-fiend of hell. Its place is the center of conflict, 
not for glory, but for truth, which is ever in issue. Truth is the relation 
of things in right order. The task of the lover of truth is to put things 
that are in disorder in right relations, He will find the pyramid on its 
apex; he must -everse its position. He will find the natural in authority 
over the spiritual; he must restore the supremacy of the latter. Error 
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seems free; truth seems in bonds; he must emancipate the one and de- 
stroy the other. This means not ease, nor play, nor amusement, but 
sword-thrusting, soul-risking, man-elevating, God-helping work. It 
means a Courageous attack on error, forms, institutions, creeds, so-called 
laws, working hypotheses, compromises, neutralities, masked foes, veiled 
prophets, woolen-clotied gods, and all the genii of the deep darkness of 
ignorance and unrighteousness, 

The Christian scholar, satisfied with the travail of his soul, prefers sol- 
itude, but solitude is treason to the travail of the world; he must, there- 
fore, come forth clothed with a coat-of-mail, speaking the talismanic 
word, striking the Titanic blow, fearing nothing. He is no less the 
scholar in the front line of open-air danger than in the dungeon; Socra- 
tes was philosopher on the battle-field as in the shops of Athens. We do 
not choose new defenders of truth; we merely summon them forth into 
the daylight of activity. 

It would be ungenerous as well as untrue to intimate that this kind of 
warfare has been foreign to the Review, but it is not untrue to say that in 
these days the impending struggles of the Church with the world— 
struggles apocalyptic in character and significance—are more exacting 
upon the wisdom, patience, and courage of the defenders of truth than 
ever before; more heroic step-taking is required; keener self-explanation 
is asked; more rigid proof of dogmatic faith is requested. The age has 
followed the swing of the pendulum to the heights of inquiry ; the form 
of conflict is different; the voice of authority is hushed by the louder call 
of reason; and truth, bruised and bleeding, must offer new credentials of 
identity and power. It is not a poetic fight before us; it is not the jew- 
eled hand, but the imperious sword-thrust, with God directing, that will 
conquer. Negotiations with Dagon as to a compromising surrender are not 
in order; he must be decapitated, quartered, ground to powder. Here- 
tofore, and by virtue of the situation, the conflict was conducted at long 
range, a book or a lecture being the weapon on either side, and the effect 
narrowed in proportion. Now it is a short-range assault: a tumultuous 
collision of ideas in magazines; in conversazioni in parlors, clubs, and at 
the breakfast-table ; in newspapers, books, in the pulpit and on the plat- 
form; every-where—and every body engaged in it. 

Nor are we to grapple altogether with old difficulties, obstinate because 
old; new aggrandizements of error, unknown to the magazine writers of 
fifty years ago, menace the peace of Zion and threaten an invasion of the 
temples of God. The area of thought is larger than it was in the days of 
Joshua Soule; theology is broader and richer than in the stormy period 
of Jonathan Edwards; the hour is one of far-seeing calculation and bold, 
almost omniscient, questioning. Ours is an age of facts, an age of blushless 
liberties, an age of prophetic interrogations; moss is at a tremendous dis- 
count. It is not enough to defend the Nicene Creed, or expound the for- 
mulas of English Wesleyanism, or rehearse the proceedings of the Christ- 
mas Conference of 1784, In the statement and refreshment of primary 
questions reference to historic certainties and conclusions is in order, but 
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some primary principles have been settled, the historic controversies are 
in part ended, and the next step must be futureward if the ultimatum of 
inquiry is to be proclaimed, Obstacles must be removed; the intellectual 
explorer must be shouted onward, and a path must be cut out that will 
lead to the house of the Lord in the tops of the mountains. Severing the 
umbilical cord that binds the modern mind to the so-called halcyon past, 
it is free to roam in the newer fields around and beyond it. This privi- 
lege is the guarantee of progress. 

What our programme is cannot be fully traced here, as we prefer first 
to adjust ourselves to the situation and discharge our duty with each suc- 
ceeding number rather than bugle it in advance. As to some purposes, 
however, having reached a conclusion, we frankly make them known, 
and ask the hearing of the Church. 

1. The Review should report and expound current literary activities 
and developments, so far as they are related to the movements of the 
Church or impact upon the tendencies of religion. As the great ag- 
gressive force, religion is invading the realm. of literature, impregnating 
it with its spirit, refining if not reforming its hostilities, and endowing the 
littérateur with a wider outlook, while on the other hand literary angels 
are knocking at the gates of our kingdom and would enter and share 
their sapphired gifts with our Lord. The relation of Religion and Liter- 
ature excites agreeable friction and requires pleasant recognition. Hein- 
rich Schliemann and M. D. Conway, R. Bosworth Smith and Tennyson; 
Cardinal Newman and Edmond de Pressensé, the Andover Review and 
Professor Drummond, the London Spectator and the Nation, the Duke of 
Argyll and Joseph Cook, not to mention others living and dead—not to 
record the standard magazines of the Old and New world—are in their 
way and within their sphere affecting the moral life and disciplining the 
moral taste of many peoples. To observe these, their equipments and 
objects, to study the teachings of posthumous writers and note their 
influence in our sphere of thought, is certainly a part of the duty that 
belongs to our position. 

Truth instructively tends to literary expression. Its essence or spirit 
is without embodiment, but it kindly accepts embodiment when it is in 
harmony with itself, or its ultimate purpose may be actualized in reality. 
It sometimes partakes of physical form, as in th» circle, or square, or 
rectangle, with its outgrowths, and is then of use to the natural philoso- 
pher, the chemist, and the average mind. It also evolves into literary 
beauty, as in poesy, music, psalmody, or prosaic rhetoric and logic, and 
is of use to the esthetic, philosophic, and religious mind. 

In the recognition of this relation to literature, the literary spirit of 
the Church, stimulated hitherto by our educational methods, will un- 
dergo an increased but gradual cultivation, elevating both ministry and 
laity toward the level that ideally we have always had in view, and from 
which a limited but helpful inspiration has descended into our ranks and 
societies, 

2. Discerning the signs of the times, the Review must fraternize with those 
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sentiments of religion common to ecclesiastical bodies, and strive for the 
organic unity of the Christian Church, especially in our own country. 
The controversial age of Methodism, haloed with imperishable splendor, 
is now purely historic; the achievements of the fathers should satisfy us. 
Arminianism is primary religious truth, substantially accepted by all epis- 
copal bodies, and is indirectly and fashionably incorporating itself with not 
a few presbyterial organizations, It is not really a competitor in the field 
of theology; it may assume too much, but it does assume the rights of a 
conqueror and to exercise the prerogatives of enthroned power. It is not 
eager for doctrinal strife, therefore, as it is unnecessary, Fraternity, not 
struggle; unity, not disintegration; solidification of all the provinces of 
inquiry into one empire of truth, not the eulogy of the segmental energy 
of a sect, should be the objective of all religious pursuit and domination, 
The irenic spirit is of the Gospel, and it should regulate the Churches. 
Ecumenical Conferences are opportune; Evangelical Alliances accomplish 
a mission; but a pan-Christian spirit, crystallized in organic absorptions 
and assimilations, would furnish an unanswerable argument for Chris- 
tianity and an inspiration to moral revolutions. Justified in vigorously 
assailing the superstitions, traditions, and idolatries of Roman Cathol- 
icism, we should remember its common truths, its heritage of loyal service 
to humanity in the dark days of the world, its intense conviction that it 
embodies the divine idea vicegerency, and the possibility of its evangeli- 
zation through magnetic methods of conciliation and Protestant inclina- 
tion. She may be the Babylon, or the great whore, of the Apocalypse, but 
her destruction may be sooner wrought by her conversion under Protestant 
agency than by incessant warlike assaults upon her forms and faith. If 
the Review can contribute in any degree to the gospelizing and unifying 
of the great branches of Christendom, it will not have labored in vain, 

3. Moved by a high regard for the Church of our choice, the Review 
will be justified in emphasizing the value of Methodist literature and en- 
couragingg Methodist authorship. The scholarship of Methodism is not 
excelled by that of any other denomination, the proof being found in 
nearly every department of inquiry, scientific, philosophic, literary, theo- 
logical, poetical, pedagogical, and social, in which a Methodist writer 
usually appears as a quotable and usable authority, and deservedly so, 
German rationalists, English Protestants, foreign writers in general, 
home authors in other Churches, however learned or influential, deserve 
no more reverence, should exact no more critical study, suffer no sooner 
the speedy fate of condemnation, or be permitted to rejoice more in the 
eulogy of well-approved words than the Methodist mind whose product 
is under investigation and waiting for the final word. Guarding against 
the natural prepossessions in this sphere, we shall hold it to be proper to 
estimate our denominational authorship by the rules that apply to out- 
side literature, and to stimulate Methodist research and aspiration. 

4. We strongly insist that the Review, availing itself of every auxiliary, 
should contribute to the solution of those scientific and philosophic prob- 
lems that are related to, and in a certain sense decisive of, the dogmatic 
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teachings of the Christian Church, and that such solutions can only be at- 
tained by an attempted harmonization of the alleged differences between 
the two great forms of thought. While Hebrew may aid in biblical exe- 
gesis, geology, archeology, and astronomy must be regarded as assistant 
interpreters of many incidents in the Old Testament. Sir Charles Lyell, 
Earl Rosse, Le Conte, Winchell, and Agassiz may therefore be as useful 
as Gesenius, Ewald, Buxtorf, or Ludovicus Cappellus. While Paul’s 
Greek is valuable in deciphering Paul, Huxley and Lotze may throw 
some light upon the earthly side of heavenly things. Modern theorems 
may not be fully demonstrated by ancient instruments. Nature as well 
as the Bible is the arcanum of truth; let us reverence the one as we do 
the other. Let human life shine in the presence of the divine, receiving 
its color, luster, and strength from the all-illuminating Source above. 

5. In a direct and occasionally practical form the Review should apply 
Christianity to those social and political conditions and potencies that 
underlie the activities of the American people and subserve the ends 
of constitutional or republican government. Christianity is, or should 
be, our national characteristic; a recognized influence in our national 
policies, a prevailing authority in our domesticities, and more than a 
nominal rule over the mass of our citizenship. Whether, asa national 
factor, it shall be obscure or transparent—loose, or tight with a giant’s 
grip—positive in its approaches to national welfare, or negative in its 
grasp after far-reaching control—is a study of no mean magnitude. It is 
not the maximed forms of Epictetus, or the sagacious suggestions of Plato, 
but rather the ethical conceptions of Spencer, and the evolutionary system 
of morality of Bain and Hiickel, as applied to modern life, and as they come 
in competition with Gospel codes and teachings, that must be searched, 
weighed, and judged as to their adequacy for social regeneration and 
efficacy in political reconstruction and progress. In this work of esti- 
mating rival systems of ethics and social jurisprudence the Review must 
have a share. 

6. It goes without saying that the Review should reveal the spirit of 
the thinking world as materialized in current magazines, books, literatures, 
—as these to no inconsiderable degree are the outgrowth of the religious 
spirit in the world, and therefore within our purview. To listen to all 
the literary voices proclaiming theories, principles, or truths will require 
more than a single ear; to discern the literary purpose, methods, and 
achievements of all the thinkers in our realm will require more than a 
single eye; to fathom the depths of all intellectual inquiries, ceaselessly 
re-echoing their roar, will require a plumb-line longer than ours; but our 
position does not involve duties not in harmony with it. If we shall 
make good use of the facilities our observatory shall afford—and they 
probably will be sufficient—all reasonable anticipations will be answered. 
Addison said, in the Spectator, that his purpose was ‘to banish vice and 
ignorance out of the territories of Great Britain.” Our Book Department 
may have in tiew the banishment of ignorance, but the chief aim shall be 
the communication or the revelation of such teachings, ideas, truths, as 
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the thinkers of our age conclude that they are ready to impart. It 
will be our province, we suppose, to express judgment as to the extent, 
accuracy, Opportuneness, end perfection of their work, as submitted to us, 
pronouncing upon a magazine article according to our standard of truth, 
and weighing a book in the exact scales of justice, without bias and with- 
out hypocrisy. Whatever our conclusion, in any case, it must avoid the ap- 
pearance of one-sidedness. While we shall not imitate the early Edinburgh 
reviewers, whose chief delight was in stabbing authors, and shall plunge 
the stiletto of the critic only under necessity, the author should not ex- 
pect us to overlook essential deficiencies and compromising imperfections, 
As critic, reviewer, and commentator, we shall be free of thrall, being 
governed by rules such as apply to all cases and subjects. 

7. To a limited extent the Review should survey Christian progress in 
all lands, observing both the argument that Christianity makes for itself 
in its assaults upon heathendom and its wrestlings with intellectual ob- 
stacles, and also the prospect of the final introduction of millennial order 
in this world. The missionary realm of the Church is the habitat of 
man; its work is the assimilation of religions and conversion of peoples. 
Mobammedanism, as a progressive or missionary religion, must be studied, 
curtailed, overcome; foreign civilizations, rooted in religious errors, 
must be better understood, and if possible religiously injected; pagan- 
ism, with its death-stillness, must be assaulted and aroused to a different 
life. As to these conditions, we must be reporters and suggesters, 

8. Embracing items omitted above, the Review should indicate the 
essential movements of Christian civilization, subsidizing every depart- 
ment of human thought, human activity, and human prophecy. While 
not radical, we espouse the progressive purpose; while not obviously 
conservative, we shall always remember fundamentals and consider them 
final until impeached; while constitutionally orthodox, we shall not 
tremble in the presence of the heterodox, or even attempt to hinder it, 
only as it shall violate the rights of truth; while venerating the old, so far 
as it is true, we shall welcome the new, so far as it establishes itself. 
Opposed to muzzling the thinker, we shall hold him to strict account 
when, leaving the camp of his friends, he kindles his own fires, lights 
his own torch, and ventures into a region no former soul has explored or 
even discovered. 

If by this outline the function of the Review shall be clearly apprehended, 
it will be granted that it will not supersede any periodical in our Method- 
ism, or rival any religious magazine of any other Church, or compete 
with any secular journal in this or any other country. Sharing in the 
designs of all, it has a sphere of its own, and will elbow nothing to make 
room for itself. Neither the North American Review, one of the oldest, 
nor the Forum, the latest born of secular magazines, nor any of the re- 
printed English periodicals circulated in this country, can completely or 
approximately answer the demands of Methodist culture, or perform our 
work, which if well done will entitle the Review to a larger audience than 
it has ever addres-ed. It proposes to speak, not to certain men, but to all 
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men who think, if itcan reachthem, We seize the opportunity to disclaim 
the idea that is alleged to have governed the conduct of the Review for at 
least a quadrennium, that it was issued chiefly, if not solely, in the inter- 
est of the ministry. Henceforth it shall be a magazine adapted to thought. 
ful men whether of the laity or ministry, and the one class as well as 
the other may appear in its pages under the restriction that both shall be 
governed by the same rules of admission and exclusion. Lawyers, physi- 
cians, journalists, professors, business men of leisure, stirred by the pre- 
found questions of philosophy and religion, and as competent to discuss 
them as the theologian in his retirement, will be welcome to such hospi- 
tality as we can extend or provide. On this basis, or promise of an open 
door, we may justly invite, and shall hope to receive, a large subscription 
list from the laymen of Methodism. 

The Editor would not be unmindful of the expectations of the Church, 
or insensible of the routine tasks of his position, or unable to comprehend 
the magnitude of the programme he has prepared for himself and his read- 
ers during the quadrennium now opened. He recognizes the difficulties and 
embarrassments of his environments; he is not certain that he can accom- 
plish the best phases of his plan or ideal. If others shall fancy that some 
other hand could more surely execute this outline he will agree with them ; 
but as the task is his, and not another's, he must undertake it, and be 
responsible for success or failure. 

In two ways assistance may be rendered us; we trust it will not be de- 
nied. Believing that divine aid is all-important, and that it is as much 
guaranteed by promise to one phase of the ministry as another, we submit 
that prayer to the God of our fathers that the wisdom that cometh from 
above may be given us will avail much. ‘ Brethren, pray for us.” 

Criticism is not only anticipated but invited, as an instrument of dis- 
covery and correction, and the means of a better qualification for the 
place we occupy. By criticism we do not understand the epigrammatic 
sentiment of the cynic, or the inaccurate estimate of prejudice, or the 
distasteful opinion of the ignorant, but that intellectual judgment of the 
work we are essaying that will enable us quickly to detect the infirmities 
of our editorship and the necessities of the magazine committed to us. 

Charles Lamb hoped for a writing-desk in heaven. Our hope reaches 
not so far; we shall be contented with one here. Accustomed to hard work 
with the pen, and having found it an antidote for many misgivings of 
human nature, and trusting in that Providence that ordereth the steps of 
man, we take up the labor imposed upon us, invoking that considerate 
charity, good-will, and support without which not even a rehabilitated 
and transfigured giant of other days could succeed, but with which one 
of the least of the chosen of Israel might hope to carry forward to some 
hitherto unreached point the banner of truth placed in his hands. 

J. W, MENDENBALL, 
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SOME WORDS FROM THE RETIRING EDITOR. 


The death of our beloved Dr, Curry and the request of the Book Com- 
mittee placed the editorship of this Review temporarily in my hands. The 
election of the Rev. Dr. Mendenhall to its chair by the General Confer- 
ence relieves me of a burden which I should never have consented to bear 
except for a brief period and at a time when the part of the year most 
favorable to literary labor was approaching. Concerning the merit and 
value of the work I have done in the Review it does not become me to 
speak, Its readers are my judges. I may say, however, that I gladly 
lay aside the editorial responsibilities which the General Conference has 
placed in the hands of a gentleman whose literary work in the past justi- 
fies expectation that the Review has a successful future before it. Dr. 
Mendenhall’s Echoes from Palestine and his Philosophy of Plato and Paul 
have demonstrated him to be a man of thought, the possessor of much 
Jearning, and a strong, vigorous, and eloquent writer. Being thus highly 
qualified, his success on the editorial tripod may be reasonably accepted 
as a foregone conclusion. 

In these last editorial words I may be permitted, without offense, to offer 
a few words suggested by my fifty years’ acquaintanceship with the Revicw 
as one of its readers and as an observer of public opinion concerning it. 
That it has long had a larger circulation than any other denominational 
Review in the country is a fact creditable alike both to it and to the Church, 
Yet, when comparing its subscription list of 4,400 with the number of our 
ministers and educated laymen, some critics always have been and still are 
disposed to discredit it because it has no more subscribers. They assume 
that if it were in some way differently conducted it might easily double 
its list. But such critics fail to consider that it is not possible to make 
a Review as popular as a Magazine without destroying its character and 
defeating its proper ends. 

Incontestable facts demonstrate that comparatively few ministers or 
laymen in any denomination care to habitually read much matter proper 
to a Church Review, And among that few there are such wide diversities 
of taste, culture, and felt intellectual needs, that no Review which can be 
produced by human skill and scholarship will fill the variant ideals of what 
such a publication should be. There will, therefore, be well-meaning 
critics in the future as in the past, who will be, if not dissatisfied, yet 
unsatisfied, however ably and suitably to the common needs of review 
readers this or any other Review may be edited. If, therefore, critics 
would look upon a [eview as a publication that must cater, as best it may, 
not exclusively for any one class of thinkers, but for all classes of more or 
less cultivated minds, they would reach sounder and more charitable judg- 
ments than some of them express. They would not make their own tastes 
and mental requirements their exclusive standard of judgment, but would 
determine its merits and value by the inquiry, Does it, while satisfying in 
part the intellectual demands of men of high culture, and faithfully per- 
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forming the duty of a conservator of the truth, also keep abreast of mod- 
ern theological, philosophical, and literary thought ? And does it do this 
with sufficient vigor to make itself a real factor in the development of the 
intellectual and ethical life of the Church? The Review that meets these 
demands fulfills all its proper functions, although some of its readers fail 
to be satisfied with it. I believe that our Review has, if not fully, yet meas- 
urably, done this, and that it will continue to do it. Hence, in these last 
familiar words, I earnestly commend it to the good-will of the Church, 
trusting that under Dr. Mendenhall’s management it will attain a still 
higher reputation, a much larger circulation, and still greater usefulness 
than it has hitherto achieved. DANIEL WISE. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


RELIGIOUS WORK IN THE BRITISH METROPOLIS. 


As philanthropy takes the precedence of letters and political questions, 
so soul-culture passes beyond mere material charity. When one surveys 
the purely religious work of the British metropolis the title of Christian 
Capital is found to be no misnomer, ‘In streets and lanes, in dismal al- 
leys and princely mansions, in sunless slums and stately squares, in filthy 
courts and lordly avenues, the harvest is gathered and the good seed of 
the kingdom sown.” Under this head may be classed first the literary. 
Amid the many london Bible Societies the ‘British and Foreign” 
stands pre-eminent. Its existence runs nearly parallel with the century, 
and it has translated the word of God into two hundred and sixty-one 
languages and dialects, with a last year’s circulation of three millions of 
copies and an income of $1,000,000. There is hardly a country in the 
world which has not felt the influence of this society. Its lines have lit- 
erally gone out to the ends of the earth. Syrians and Persians, Indians 
and Chinese, Abyssinians and Kaffirs, the islanders of Madagascar, New 
Zealand, and the South Seas, Mexicans and Esquimaux, and many others 
have heard through this instrumentality, in their own tongues, the won- 
derful works of God. Schools and hospitals, prisons and reformatories, 
railway stations and hotels, the army and navy, have experienced its 
benefits. Throughout the vast world-empire this organization follows in 
the wake of the Conqueror, and extends its beneficence far beyond 
British borders. It employs printing-presses, not only in London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge, but also in Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Cologne, 
Vienna, Rome, Madrid, Lisbon, Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Beyrout, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Shanghai, Cape- 
town, Sydney, and other centers of activity. Handsomely housed, this 
beneficent fountain, whose streams are for the healing of so many nations, 
constitutes the pide and glory of the Christian metropolis. 

Religious book and tract organizations are fourteen in number, dating 
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back to the seventeenth century, pouring forth a flood of healthful litera- 
ture. In extent of operation the ‘* Religious Tract Society” takes the lead. 
It was founded at the close of the last century, and proclaims the Gospel of 
the grace of God in one hundred and seventy-four languages. Its issues 
the last year were about eighty-six millions, and during its existence of 
eighty-six years nearly two billions and a half. It is supported by and 
aids all evangelical denominations, and the varied missionary societies at 
home and abroad. Well-nigh every emigrant leaving the ports of the 
United Kingdom receives its benefactions. 

The department of home missions numbers fifty-seven distinct societies, 
strictly Christian, of varied character and operation. Chief among these 
is the London City Mission, founded in 1835, with the simple object of 
taking the Gospel to every house, garret, and cellar, particularly to those 
unreached by church or chapel. It is undenominational in character, un- 
sectarian in its aims, and only secks to make bad men good, It was 
never more prosperous than to-day. It has the hearty confidence of all 
the Churches, and their fraternal co-operation. It thus, as well, promotes 
brotherly love. Nearly five hundred missionaries are employed, each of 
whom visits on the average five hundred families, or two thousand per- 
sons, monthly. Evangelistic services are regularly held, the sick are vis- 
ited, the dead buried, and multitudes are awakened to spiritual life. 
The different nationalities are reached, the various callings, not excepting 
the very numerous class of publicans. Systematic and persistent effort 
is made in the majority of the seventy-three miles of beer-houses and gin 
palaces, and strenuous endeavor seeks to compass the remainder. The 
annual income is upward of $250,000, and it possesses a commodious and 
centrally located mission-house. It is estimated that a million of the 
population is reached by this organization alone, and it is constantly en- 
larging its operations. It goes far to insure public order and the stability 
of established institutions. It is a benefactor to the State as truly as to the 
individual, and the patriot as well as the Christian rejoices in its success, 
In the year 1857 a sister and supplemental society was founded by the late 
Mrs. Ramsford, of holy memory, entitled ‘‘ The Bible and Domestic Fe- 
male Mission.” Its mission was primarily to women: to the ‘‘ sunken 
sixth” who were never found in the church ef God; to drunken and dis- 
solute mothers; to save souls and build up Christian homes. The good 
work has prospered from the beginning, and is now energetically pushed 
forward by a niece, a kindred spirit of the founder, and by efficient co- 
workers. Nearly five hundred Bible-women, nurses, and superintendents 
are employed, There are house-to-house visitation, mothers’ meetings, in- 
dustrial schools, care for the sick and needy, and a monthly magazine to 
chronicle the report, fitly called the Missing Link. It is the parent of the 
‘**Bible Women’s Society” of New York, and of many similar organiza- 
tions in various parts of the world. The writer, in conveying the greet- 
ings of the Bible women of New York to the Bible women of London, 
had an opportunity to look into their earnest and determined faces. The 
sight was an inspiration. One would gladly sit at their feet and listen 
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to the story of their labors, their trials, and successes, in the courts and 
alleys, the garrets and cellars of this wonderful London world. They 
have been dug out of the pit themselves; they would stretch forth a hand 
to lift their sisters up. 

‘* How to reach the London masses” is sought to be in part answered 
by a distinct organization for ‘‘ special religious services for the people in 
theaters, halls, and mission rooms.” It has an existence of twenty-five 
years, and its field has been an unreached million of immortal beings. 
It has the patronage of the eminent both in Church and State, their per- 
sonal sympathy and practical aid. It has been found in London that halls, 
not churches, are the best centers for evangelistic work among the masses, 
They require at first not only a different place but a different form of 
worship. The effort is crowned with marked success. The attendance 
is uniformly large. Great numbers have been hopefully converted, and 
have united with church or chapel. The historic Billingsgate, a locality 
of unenviable notoriety, witnesses to a gratifying moral uplifting. The 
writer can testify from personal observation to the interest and the results. 
Fifty separate localities have been utilized by this organization. In addi- 
tion there are countless services in tents and in the openair. Prominent 
ministers and laymen vie with each other in this labor of love. It does 
not seem to be exaggeration to say, that there is no large city in the world, 
according to population, where ‘so much religious work is done as in the 
British metropolis. As there is no class of suffering ones for whom no be- 
nevolent agency is found, so there is not a quarter of the city left to 
Satan. Active and practical Christianity is omnipresent, and from all sides 
effort is made to leaven the whole lump of society. Aside from these 
agencies, there are numerous separate and independent missions, fount- 
ains of light, aiding to dispel the accumulated darkness of earth’s greatest 
center, Many laymen are raised up for this high and holy purpose. The 
metropolis is honeycombed with evangelism. It is the saving salt that 
preserves society and government from utter destruction. Other societies 
find place whose character partakes both of home and foreign mission, 
in the interest of sailors and soldiers, Jews and diversified nationalities. 
In the provision for spiritual welfare there is to be superadded foreign 
missions. Although the subjects of this Christly endeavor may be at the 
antipodes, London is the heart-center of’a vast network that well-nigh 
covers the entire globe. The limits of this paper and a general knowl- 
edge of these colossal associations forbid a detailed account. But a 
Baptist Missionary Society with an annual income of $300,000, a Wes- 
leyan with that of $750,000, a single London society that reaches $500,000, 
and a Church Missionary Society which rises to $1,160,000, beside the 
many in addition, is no insignificant showing for a single feature of 
Christian effort. 

The unparalleled dimensions of the benevolent and Christian work of 
the British capital challenges public attention. Volumes would be neccs- 
sary to mete out to it adequate justice. None can feel more deeply than 
the writer the unsatisfactory showing of this momentous theme in a single 
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paper.’ But enough has been written to evidence the spirit and power of 
our holy Christianity, and to stimulate emulation on the part of those 
whose hearts have been warmed by its refulgent fires. Patriot, states- 
man, Christian, equally rejoice in that which is alike the salvation of 
the individual and of the State; a conserving and restraining force 
that is an absolute necessity to every great center of population. 
The London Times has recently written, ‘‘ There is a supplementary 
agency, too little noticed, that exerts a powerful moral influence 
over the closely massed population of London. What is this re- 
straining influence? It is the presence among the people, earnestly la- 
boring for their welfare, of a little army of men and women unrecognized 
by the authorities, each one of whom, however, is worth ten policemen 
or ten soldiers in the restraining influence they exert. Such are the four 
hundred and sixty city missionaries, the two hundred and fifty Bible- 
women, the one hundred colporteurs, the one hundred Mildmay Park 
deaconesses; such are the thousands of volunteer district visitors and the 
ten thousand Sunday-school teachers ; such are the many notable friends 
of the poor in East and South London, who have made the poor of 
London to feel that they are thought about, cared for; that there is a re- 
ality in the religion of Christ, that the precepts of God’s word are not a 
dead letter, and that some, at least, of the rich and educated have not 
forgotten their less highly favored brethren and sisters, There would be 
worldly prudence as well as Christian charity in a more liberal support 
of such associations and workers.” London charities are a splendid 
memorial of a city’s wealth and liberality; it emphasizes the fact that 
Christianity is the actuating principle of social usefulness no less than of 
individual virtue. The constraining influence of the love of Christ is, 
and ever must be, the grand motive that prompts to administer help in 
destitution and relief in suffering. G. D. 


THE NEW ENGLAND METHODIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


This society was organized in 1880, and is the third in succession in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in New England. The first was formed in 
1859, Rev. Samuel W. Coggshall, D.D., so noted in the department of 
historical inquiry, Franklin Rand, Esq., for about thirty years agent of 
Zion’s Herald, Hon. Jacob Sleeper, and other prominent ministers and 
laymen participating in its affairs. During the exciting and engrossing 
scenes of the civil war it declined and died. 

In 1873 the second society was instituted in Boston, under the name of 
the Historical Society of the New England Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Annual meetings were held during the 
Conference week, and occasionally other meetings, all with much interest. 
At the session of the Conference in 1880 this society was discontinued, to 
make room for a broader organization, comprising the Methodists of the 
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New England States. In the meantime two committees were appointed, 
one by the Boston Methodist Preachers’ Meeting, and the other by the 
Boston Methodist Social Union, to act jointly in organizing a more com- 
prehensive society. By appointment of the joint committee, Willard S. 
Allen, Esq., with great care, drafted a Constitution which was approved 
by them, and indorsed by the Preachers’ Meeting and the Social Union. 
At the session of the New England Conference in April, 1880, the His- 
torical Society was disbanded, and a meeting was called to be held May 
3, 1880, to effect the new organization. 

At this meeting Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D.D., delivered an address in 
the vestry of the Bromfield Street Methodist Church, upon the nature and 
importance of the proposed organization, presenting the following points: 


I. To collect materials for history, such as 

1. Printed documents. 

(1). Volumes of general ecclesiastical history. 

(2). Volumes of Methodist Church history. 

(3). Local chureh histories. 

(4). Files of newspapers—Methodist and those of other denominations. Any 
files of secular papers. ‘ 

(5). Published sermons, volumes and pamphlets of miscellaneous matter. 

2. The manuscript histories of local churches. 

3. Miscellaneous documents, records, quarterly conference records, journals 
and diaries of old preachers. Old class books or papers, fragmentary sketches of 
brief periods, autograph letters. 

4. Relics, saddle-bags, portraits, ete. 

If. fo promote the writing of Methodist history in New England; to en- 
courage ministers and laymen to undertake it. To impress upon our people 
greater care in preserving all such material. 

III. We also hope in due time to be prepared to publish successive collections 
of papers on New Englind Methodism. 

IV. We desire to mike a collection of documents, relics, ete., which shall make 
our rooms a most desirable place to visit—A METHODIST MusEUM. 


The address was followed by the organization of the New England 
Methodist Historical Society in due form, with Constitution, By-laws, and 
a full corps of officers, twenty ministers and laymen constituting the 
nucleus. 

President: Hon. William Claflin, LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. Lorenzo R. Thayer, D.D., and five others. 

Corresponding Secretary: Rey. Ralph W. Allen, D.D. 

Recording Secretary: Rev. George Whitaker, A.M. 

Treasurer: Alonzo 8. Weed, Esq. 

Llistoriographer : Rev, Daniel Dorchester, D.D. 

Librarian: Willard 8, Allen, A.M. 

At the close of the first year this society numbered one life member, 
127 resident members, 29 corresponding members, and one honorary mem- 
ber, of whom 114 were ministers and 44 laymen. 

At the present time there are 15 life members, 335 resident members, 
83 corresponding members, and two honorary members. 

The monthly mer.ings held in their room (No. 21 at 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston) are occasions of great interest. Valuable papers are read, quaint 
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and curious Methodist relics, records, old and rare books and documents 
are presented. The annual meetings never fail to attract good audiences 
and awaken inspiration. 

Among the annual addresses are the following: 

In 1883, by Rev. Elijah Horr, D.D., upon the ‘‘ Duty of Methodists 
amid the Present Drift of Theological Ideas.” 

In 1884, by Rev. Daniel Dorchester, D.D., upon ‘‘ Methodism in New 
England-—The Struggle of its Introduction and Growth.” 

In 1885, by Rev. William R. Clark, D.D., upon ‘* Three Reasons why 
we Should Recount the History of Methodism.” 

In 1886, by Rev. Stephen L. Baldwin, D.D., upon ‘‘ Lessons from a 
Century of Methodist History.” 

In 1887, by Rev. Professor Marcus D. Buell, 8.T.B., upon ‘‘ Pastoral 
Leadership.” 

In 1888, by Rev. George 8. Chadbourne, D.D., upon ‘ The Office and 
Importance of History.” 

These addresses have all been published in the annual reports of the 
“ proceedings ” of the society. 

The accumulations of pamphlets, books, documents, and relics have 
been steadily increasing year by year. The library now includes 3,069 
bound volumes, and 12,820 pamphlets—15,889 in all. The expenses last 
year were $1,239 65. It has permanent funds amounting to $8,200, 
which it hopes to increase until it shall be able to possess a suitable fire- 
proof building for its valuable treasures. The venerable Hon. Jacob 
Sleeper, its president, has contributed largely to this fund, and taken a 
deep interest in its doings, as have also Rev. Lorenzo R. Thayer, D.D., 
Rev. Ralph W. Allen, D.D., Willard S. Allen, Esq., who have devoted a 
great amount of time and labor to its upbuilding. 

Thus has been fairly begun a most important work for our denomina- 
tion and for our common Christianity. A great stimulus has been given 
to the writing of Methodist history in all the New England States, and 
numerous historical sketches of the origin and progress of Methodism 
in many localities have been written, and many more are in course of 
writing. 





THEORY OF REAL ESTATE. 


By the theory of real estate is here meant the opinion which underlies 
existing law on the subject in all countries of Anglo-Saxon speech and 
custom. Blackstone is its great exponent. The right of property, he 
says, is ‘‘ that sole and despotic dominion which one man claims and ex- 
ercises over the external things of the world in total exclusion of the 
right of any other individual in the universe.”* But ‘‘there is no foun- 
dation in nature or in natural law why a set of words upon parchment 
should convey the dominion of land.” ‘‘The earth, therefore, and all 


* Principles of Political Economy, book ii, ¢. i, § 2. 
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things therein, are the general property of all mankind, exclusive of 
other beings, from the immediate gift of the Creator.” 

The original right of exclusive possession to any portion of it was 
strictly usufructuary. ‘‘ By the law of nature, he who first began to use 
it acquired a kind of transient property that lasted so long as he was 
using it, and no longer ; or, to speak with still greater precision, the 
right of possession continued for the same time only that the act of pos- 
session lasted.” This usage was and is in harmony with the most force- 
ful instincts and convictions of humanity. Cicero compared the world 
to a great theater, which is common to the public, and yet the place 
which any man has taken is for the time his own. 

Multiplication of the human species made it necessary ‘‘ to appropriate 
to individuals not the immediate use only, but the very substance of the 
thing to be used.” Even the wild beasts claim the holes, dens, and 
caverns which shelter them as their own. Individual property began 
with tamable animals, such as flocks and herds, which in the East were 
watered from wells, ‘‘the exclusive property of which appears to have 
been established in the first digger or occupant, even in such places 
where the ground and herbage remained yet in common.” ‘‘ Because I 
have digged this well” (Gen. xxi, 30), said Abraham to Abimelech at 
Beersheba, in justification of his asserted right of property in it—a right 
admitted by the Philistines. Isaac also urged his right of property on 
the same ground. Value had been imparted to the locality by his labors. 
As in his father’s case the covetous Philistines recognized the justice of 
his claims, Gen, xxvi, 15-23. Abraham's proposition to Lot (Gen. xiii, 9) 
‘timplies an acknowledged right in either to occupy whatever ground he 
pleased that was not preoccupied by other tribes.” 

That bold, independent, and fearless thinker, John Stuart Mill, traces 
the origin of private property in land to similar causes. He states that 
private property, as an institution, did not owe its origin to any of those consider- 
ations of utility which plead for the maintenance of it when established. Knough 
is known of rude ages, both from history and from analogous states of society in 
our own time, to show that tribunals (which always precede laws) were orig- 
inally established, not to determine rights, but to repress violence and terminete 
quarrels. With this object chiefly in view they naturally enough gave legal effect 
to first oecupancy, by treating as the aggressor the person who first commenced 
violence by turning, or attempting to turn, another out of possession. The pres- 
ervation of the peace, which was the original object of civil government, was 
thus attained; while by confirming, to those who already possessed it, even what 
was not the fruit of personal exertion, a guarantee was incidentally given to them 
and others that they would be protected in what was so. * 

Primary rights of the usufructuary pass into those of the proprietary, 
under legal conditions, in all new countries settled by Anglo-Saxon immi- 
grants. Necessity has always impelled to agriculture, and agriculture has 
led to permanent occupancy of the soil cultivated. ‘* Occupancy gave also 
the original right to the permanent property in the substance of the earth 
itself, which excludes every one else but the owner from the use of it.” t 

* Principles of Political Economy, book ii, ¢. i, § 2. 
+ Blackstone's Commentaries on the Laws of England. 
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Anglo-Saxon theory and law of real estate—the United States of Amer- 
ica being pre-eminently Anglo-Saxon as touching them—are rooted not so 
much in biblical teaching, perhaps, as in the immemorial customs of the 
Aryan race. ‘The most primitive self-governing body of which we have 
any knowledge is the village community of the ancient Teutons. In its 
Teutonic form the primitive village community (or rather the spot in- 
habited by it) is known as the mark—that is, a place defined by a bound- 
ary line.” All its members, in theory, were of common descent from one 
ancestor. ‘‘Its social center was the homestead, where wtheling or eorl 
still handed down the blood and traditions of his fathers. Around this 
homestead or ethel, each in its little croft, stood the lowlier dwellings of 
freclings or ceorls—men sprung, it may be, from descendants of the 
earliest settler, who had in various ways forfeited their claim to a share 
in the original homestead, or more probably from incomers into the vil- 
lage who had settled around it, and been admitted to a share in the land 
and freedom of the community.”* All freemen were equals, and con- 
stituted the base of the village society. “ Harling abode by Harling, and 
Biliing by Billing. . . . Land with the German race seems at a very 
early time to have become every-where the accompaniment of full free- 
dom. The freeman was strictly the freeholder, and the exercise of his 
full rights as a free member of the community to which he belonged be- 
came inseparable from the possession of his ‘holding’ init. But property 
had not as yet reached that stage of absolutely personal possession which 
the social philosophy of a later time falsely regarded as its earliest state.” t 
‘*Territorially the old Teutonic mark consisted of three divisions. There 
was the village mark, there was the arable mark, divided into as many lots 
as there were householders, and there was the common mark, or border 
strip of untilled land, wherein all the inhabitants of the village had com- 
mon rights of pasturage and of cutting firewood. All the land originally 
was the property not of any one family or individual, but of the com- 
munity. It was in the village mark, or assemblage of homesteads, that 
private property in real estate naturally began.” { In the modern villages 
of Rnssia the homesteads are held as private property, the cultivated 
land being owned in common. 

“It was this sharing in the common land which marked off the 
freeman or ceorl from the unfree man or let—the tiller of land which 
another owned.” § The latter was free except as regarded land and lord, 
He might be summoned to the folk-mote, which resembled in all essential 
respects the town-meeting of New England, and allowed equal rights at 
law, but the owner to whom he paid rent in labor or in kind was his 
‘“‘land-lord.” Slaves were only chattels. In the moot, or common mect- 
ing of the villagers for justice and government, a slave had no place or 
voice, while the let was originally represented by the lord whose land he 
tilled. In these moots sovereignty resided, provision was made for 

* Green’s History of the English People. + Ibid. 
¢ John Fiske’s American Political Ideas. 
§ Green's History of the English People, c. i. 
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justice, and legislation was formulated. Tribal ties linked the moots 
together, and united the whole in autonomic nationality, 

Celtic laws and customs were of similar Aryan characteristics. They, 
however, admitted of departure from the ancestral system, at an earlier 
date and on a larger scale than did those of the Teutons. In Ireland so- 
ciety was based on the tribal system. The tribe, clan, or sept, owning 
descent from common ancestry, had each its separate territory, “ part 
of which was enjoyed in common, as common tillage, meadow, wood, 
or pasture land; part was occupied by the dwellings of the members 
of the tribe, with their curtilages; part was devoted to the use of the 
chiefs for the time being, and part was occupied by separate families of 
the noble class who had contrived to appropriate a portion of the public 
lands.” * 

All writers on international law concur with Puffendorf, Vattel, and 
Grotius on the doctrine that actual occupancy is essential to perfect the 
title to land newly discovered and vacant. To prevent dissensions and 
quarrels among settlers the civil law of every nation vests the property in 
it in the sovereign of the State. In the United States of America the 
sovereign is the people, who grant the land by patent to purchasers or 
beneliciarics, Such conveyance is of all rights except those of taxation 
and eminent domain, and gives to the conveyee a good right against the 
conveyor, ‘‘and possession, or occupancy, conforms that right against all 
the world beside.” + Abandonment of the grant, or its equivalent—the 
non-payment of taxes—is a voluntary surrender of the right of ownership, 
and justifies the resumption of it by the State. 

The permanent right of property, according to Blackstone, is not a 
natural, but merely a civil right. Christian maintains the contrary, and 
somewhat inconsequently cites Gen. xv, 4: ‘* This shall not be thine heir, 
but he that shall come forth out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir,” 
in support of his opinion. Rights of inheritance are subjects of statute 
law in all civilized countries. Blackstone denies that the son has a nat- 
ural right to succeed to his father’s lands, and also denies that the owner 
has the natural right to direct the succession to his property after his de- 
cease: ‘*Whereas the law of nature suggests that on the death of the 
possessor the estate should again become common, and be open to the 
next occupant unless otherwise ordered for the sake of civil peace by the 
positive law of socicty.”’ } 

Notwithstanding any thing that may appear in the law, organic or 
statutory, of New York or any other State, there is no private title 
‘‘allodial—that is, wholly independent, and held of no superior at all "— 
in the entire republic, ‘This allodial property no subject in England 
has; it being a received and now undeniable principle in the law that all 
the lands in England are holden mediately or immediately of the king. 

. . A subject, therefore, hath only the usufruct, and not the absolute 
property of the soil.” § This paragraph, with the words, citizen, United 

* Walpole’s //istor, of the Kingdom of Ireland, chap. i. 

+ Blackstone, book ii, ¢. i, § 10. t Jbid,, ii,e. i, $13.  § Lbid,, ii, c. i, § 105. 

38—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IV. 
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States, and people, substituted for subject, England, and king, expresses the 
theory and law of real estate in this country. 

The settled and fundamental doctrine in the United States is, that 
valid individual title to land is derived from the grant of civil govern- 
ment; either of the State or the United States, or of the English crown, 
or of chartered governments established here prior to the Revolution. 
The European governments that discovered America assumed the ulti- 
mate dominion of the continent to be in themselves, The natives 
were recognized as rightful occupants of the land, with the right of 
possession and use, but not of disposal at will, except to the govern- 
ment claiming the right of pre-emption. ‘The United States government 
holds the same doctrine, claiming the right of pre-emption with respect to 
the Indians, and the sovereignty with respect to all other nations, Abso- 
lute title is denied to the autocthones. They have no ‘higher title to 
the soil than that founded on simple occupancy.” * This dogma is the 
dictate of necessity. American civilization and nationality have compelled 
its adoption. It isthe supreme law of the land. Decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court regard the Indians as wards, with an unguestion- 
able right to the lands they occupy. It is a lasting and ineradicable dis- 
grace .to Georgia, that, notwithstanding these decisions, and although 
the lands of the Cherokees in that State had been guaranteed to them as 
a nation under the protection of the United States—pledged to them in 
their national capacity by solemn treaties—the government of the Com- 
monwealth deprived them both of lands and gold mines, They were, 
however, declared to be protected in the possession of their improvements, 
util the Legislature should enact the contrary, or the Indians should volun- 
tarily abandon them.” + Other States have subjected the aboriginal ocen 
pants.of the soil to similar treatment. It redounds to the credit of the 
United States Supreme Court that it declared the acts of Georgia to be 
null.and void. But they were none the less effective. Claim substan- 
tiated by occupancy, and with power of alienation only to the protecting 
government, is the basis of all Indian titles, 

The colonists of the several States cheerfully acknowledged the right 
of the Indians to as much of the soil as they occupied, but held it to be 
preposterous that thirty thousand, more or less, of roving hunters should 
exclude immigration from sections each as large as New England. God's 
grant of the carth to the human race is, that they may subdue the earth and 
till the ground whence they were taken. Gen. i, 28; iii, 23. If, in the esti- 
mation of the new-comers, and we may add of all just thinkers, the In- 
dians do not fulfill the divine commission, they have no right to keep the 
earth a wilderness for the sake of hunting, this being inconsistent with the 
civilization and moral improvement of mankind. The principle of this 
philosophy is far reaching, and applies to proprietors of the Scotch moors 
and Irish glens, and to speculative owners of large tracts of Western lands, 
as well as to the original occupants of this continent. Vattel taught the 
right of land-workers to claim and retain a part of the boundless regions 


* Kent's Commentary upon American Laws, vol. iii, p. 381. + Ibid, p. 383. 
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through which the savages wandered, on th ground that the latter merely 
usurped the territory they could not subdue and cultivate : 

The original English emigrants came to this country with no slight confidence 
in the solidity of such doctrines, and in their right to possess, subdue, aud cultt 
vate the American wilderness, as being by the law of nature and the gift of 
Provilence open and commou to the first oceupunts in the character of culti- 
vators of the earth.* 

Prior to their leaving England for Massachusetts Bay the Puritans cir- 
culated a paper entitled General Considerations for the Planting of New 
England, in which it was declared that ‘tthe whole earth was the Lord’s 
garden, and he had given it to the sons of Adam to be tilled and im- 
proved by them. Why, then, should any stand starving for places of 
habitation, and in the meantime suffer whole countries, as profitable for 
the use of man, to lie waste without any improvement?” In reply to 
the objection that they had no warrant for taking land long possessed by 
other sons of Adam they insisted that *‘ what was common to all was 
proper tonone., This sivage people ruleth over many lands without title 
or property, for they inclose no ground, feither have they cattle to main- 
tain it. There was more than enough left for them and us. By a mi- 
raculous plague a great part of the country was left void of inhabitants. 
Finally, they would come in with the good-will of the natives.” t 

The Rev. Mr. Bulkley, of Colchester, Conn., in 1724, in an able paper 
entitled An Inquiry into the Right of the Aboriginal Natives to the Land in 
America, and to the Titles derived from Them, ‘*contines Indian titles 
which have any solidity or value to those particular parcels of land which 
they had subdued and improved,” and insists that the residue is open to 
the rightful occupation of bona fide cultivators. The only title to prop- 
erty, he contended, was the labor by which the same was appropriated and 
cultivated, Roger Williams argued that an English patent royal could 
not invalidate the rights of the natives; nor did the colonists think it ex- 
pedient to settle in the country ‘without the consent of the aborigines, 
procured by fair purchase.” Lands in New England, except as acquired; 
by what was held to be just war, were obtained by negotiation and 
exchange of values. The same remark is true of Dutch acquisitions in 
the colony of Nicuw Amsterdam. In Pennsylvania lands were acquired 
by purchase; in Virginia and other colonies as in New England. The 
Cherokees, removed to the Indian Territory in 1853, were provided with 
lands and annuities; but who, as De Tocqueviile asked, can assure them 
that they will be permitted to repose in peace in their new asylum ? 

The Anglo Saxon theory and law of real estate is, that it is acquired in 
the first instance by the usufructuary occupation of vacant and unim- 
proved land, and that the title thereto is subsequently confirmed to the 
occupant by statute of the civil government, which still retains the right 
of taxation and eminent domain; that conveyance, devise, and bequest 
are rights acquired under the operation of civil government; and that the 
owner cannot be deprived thereof without due compensation, R. W. 


* Kent's Commentaries upon American Law, vol. iii, pp. 388-9. + Jbid., p. 389. 
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FOREIGN, RELIGIOUS AND LITERARY. 


How an empcror dies, is, of course, a matter of great interest to the 
world at large, and much has been written of the dying scenes at the 
couch of the great German Emperor William. We give below the litera 
tim account of one who was permitted to hear and sce all up to the last, 
as we believe it will interest all Christian readers. 

On Thursday, the 8th of March, at five o'clock in the evening, the 
court chaplain, Dr. Kégel, approached the bed of the emperor, and, after 
a few words of greeting, in which he spoke of the praying sympathy of 
an entire nation, repeated to the exalted patient the fourth verse of the 
Twenty-third Psalm: ‘* Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death,” ete.; then Isaiah liv, 10: ‘* For the mountains shall 
depart and the hills be removed, but my kindness shall not depart from 
thee: ** Fear not, for I have redeemed thee,” ete. To each of these the 
emperor said; ** That is beautiful!” And when the man of God contin- 
ued, **I know that my Redeemer liveth,” “ Christ is the resurrection and 
the life,” with a strong voice the dying emperor said: ‘* That is so!” In 
the course of the evening hours choice passages were repeated to him: 
‘*My peace I leave with you;” ‘I give not as the world gives ;” ** We are 
now justified by faith;” ‘* Behold Iam with you alway, until the end of 
the world;” ** The bod of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, makes us pure 
from all sin.” Between these consoling passages there were somctimes 


, 


long pauses, when the dying man seemed wrapped in thought. 

From the hymns of the Church the emperor's favorite verses were 
repeated: “If I am to depart, depart thou not from me;” ‘* Command 
thou my ways;” ‘* Bid all our pain to cease, O Lord!” At the passage, 
** Now let thy servant depart in peace, for my eyes have seen the glory of 
the Lord,” the Grand Duchess of Baden, daughter of the emperor, asked 
her father whether he had understood all of it. ‘* Yes,” said he, with 
trembling lips, ‘‘my eyes have seen thy glory!” Shortly afterward he 
said to himself: “He has helped mé with his name.” Another time he 
spoke as if dreaming: *‘ Let us have a season of devotion,” and then, 
awaking, he said: **I have had a dream; it was the last service in the 
cathedral.” In spirit he seemed to have been at his own requiem. Late 
in the night Dr. Kégel prayed: ‘Come thou to me as my shicld and 
consolation in death,” and the empress followed him audibly with the 
Lord’s Prayer. When the chaplain read the first verse of the Twenty-sev- 
enth Psalm, ‘* The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear?” 
the daughter addressed the father: ‘* Papa, did you understand?” and 
he replied: ‘‘ Yes; it was beautiful.” ‘Do you know that mamma is 
sitting at your bed, holding your hand?” He then turned his eyes 
toward the empress, gazed at her, and closed them, not to open them 
again. His last worldly glance disappeared in her eye. 

In the evident article of death the pastor blessed the departing one 
with the words: ‘*The Lord guard thy ways from now into eternity. 
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Depart in peace!” And then, when the latest breath had disappeared, the 
royal family all knelt and the chaplain uttered a fervent prayer, in which 
he thanked the triune God that he had so kindly borne the monarch in 
his arms through life, and had hallowed his ways so that his departure 
from earth was a journey to his home, as his life had been a blessing for 
Prussia and the German Empire. Ile then commended tle empress and 
the children and the children’s children to the mercy of God in these 
words: ‘* ave mercy on our royal house, our people, and our fatherland, 
and fulfill thy word in the death of the emperor: ‘I will bless thee, and 
thou shalt be a blessing.’ Amen.” 


GERMAN THEOLOGIANS are complaining bitterly at the demoralizing 
character of the journals of the day, and especially their unchristianizing 
tendency. If they have any respect, or rather fear, for any portion of the 
religious world it is to the Catholic, and not to the Protestant, Church 
that they will bend the knee. And they do this only in the greed of 
gain, for the purse scems to be all that they aim at or care for, and they 
are careful to say nothing that will not fatten this. There is also a crim- 
inal carelessness in the insertion of literary productions whose tendency is 
bad beyond measure. This indifference is so great that one does not see 
the serpent that lurks among the flowers until it has had time to spring 
and stab and poison. 

The cagerness for new literary ventures has also become almost a disease. 
A new journal is scarcely established to cultivate a certain line of literal 
ture before it has a dozen rivals if it has become a success, Then begins 
the rivalry for patronage and support, which engenders a readiness to say 
and do almost any thing that will make one journal more racy, spicy, or 
audacious than another. In this wild race to gain the purse as a prize 
new sheets spring up in the night like weeds, and poison all the atmos- 
phere around with their attractions for the senses and.venom for the heart. 

The religious journals, of which there are many exccilent and loyal 
ones, are now calling the attention of their readers to the fact that nearly 
all these soulless enterprises are in the hands of the Jews. And it is not 
only Jewish publishers that gain their daily bread by deerying Christian- 
ity, but Christian men will allow their columns to be filled by Jewish 
pens. The main literary organ in Berlin, the German Review, has been 
in the hands of the Jews since its commencement; ap] its literary crities 
are nearly all Jews, although they may be of various nationalities. They 
frequently modify the forms of their names, so that their origin may not 
be so patent; but one sees the Moses and the Levi, the Abraham and the 
David nevertheless, and regrets that these noble names are used to such 
base purposes. The North and South is another influential sheet in the 
hands of Paul Lindau, a Jew, who is ever willing, of course, to receive 
whatever may come from the hands of his co-religionists. Now, this 
antipathy is not to the Jews as such, as long as they play an honorable 
and useful role in soeiety, but it is disgusting that they are so ready to 
play on any chord that will attract subscribers at the expense of Christian 
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purity and morals. In view of these sad facts some of the religious jour- 
nals of the country are joining hands to encourage a spirit among con- 
scientious religious people to give their names and support to journals 
that will adorn and purify their homes. 


Ix Russta an excellent work is being done in the line of the circulation 
of Protestant Bibles by the German society established for this purpose. 
This effort is of far-reaching good for the future of the great realm of the 
East, though it is done so quietly that Protestant Germany is scarcely aware 
of the fact. 

If this work is not interfered with, it is hoped that it will profit the Rus- 
sian State Church as well as the Protestant Churches, for they are all in need 
of some power to instill into them new life. This socicty will celebrate 
next year its twenty-fifth year of activity. It must not be confased with 
the Protestant Bible Society in Russia, established in 1831, mainly for 
the Protestants of the realm, This enterprise that we now allude to has 
to do exclusively with the circulation of the Scriptures in the Slavonic 
tongue, so that the word of God may come frecly to all Christian congre- 
gations that desire the light of the word of God in their own idiom, A 
society for this same purpose was established many years ago, but it was 
coldly received and finally disbanded. The old society, which was a 
true copy of the British Bible Socicty in its operations, was quite dilfer- 
ent from this in one respect—namely, that it had only the appearance of 
a free institution, when it was in reality called into life by the will of the 
monarch, protected by his strong arm, and advanced by his favor. That 
was the principal cause of its early decline. The governors and the bish- 
ops in the entire realm knew that they could in no better way find grace 
With the government than to favor the formation of branch socicties 
among their people, and the latter were zealous to advance the wishes 
of their superiors. Thus there came elements into the society which 
worked badly, because they worked with a bad motive—to find the favor 
of man rather than that of God. 

3ut this present society began in a very different manner. In_per- 
fect quiet the germ of the new plant was sunk into the soil of Rus- 
Bia. Noray of human favor shone upon it. The love of Christ alone is 
the vivifying power that gives strength to the plant. But the air in 
which it is to be developed has become fresher and stronger in the last 
few years. The Emperor Alexander the Second spoke the mighty word 
that was to free millions from the yoke of serfdom. And then it seemed 
impcratively demanded to show these liberated ones the path to real free- 
dom and make it accessible to them. Seven plain men—an orthodox 
Russian, a Moravian, two Lutherans, and three of the Reformed faith— 
moved by this thought came together in 1863 to study how to give to all 
the people the word of God, For six years they worked quietly under a 
rich blessing from above. Then the greater extension of the work scemed 
to demand publicity and a legal basis. This was granted in 1869. But 
the voluntary clement remained in the socicty. Alexander the Second 
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annually received a report of the ‘good cause,” and then gave to it each 
year about a thousand roubles and his gracious sanction. The members 
of the society give and solicit means for its support, but the principal labor 
falls on the shoulders of the brave and tireless colporteurs of both sexes, 
who labor faithfully as ‘‘book-carriers,” as they are called in Russia, 
These carriers sell ** pious books” alone, and they distributed the half of 
the nearly one hundred thousand that were sold in the last year. They 
have now an immense ficld to cultivate, and they will reap a great harvest 
if their activity does not engender opposition. 


Tue Srupents 1x Russta are making more than usual commotion of 
late. Their demands have not been granted, and in some cases they have 
been brutally treated by the military. The result has been the closing of 
several universities for a season, and a general demoralization of all the 
teaching force. The people are with the students in these troubles more 
than usual, and the professors are quite largely in their favor. The cause 
of the trouble is the infringement on the independence of the universities, 
and their subjection to inspectors and policé control, which is to exercise 
a sort of spy system over professors and students. The dismissal of such 
a mass of students has naturally swelled the number of the malcontents, 
and the country is overrun with them now, many of whom act as emis- 
saries, preaching dissatisfaction, unrest, and revolution. Thus a genera- 
tion of agitators is fast being raised up for the future. 


Tue Caracomss are being drawn into discussion at present in support 
of the claims of the Catholic Church in a very singular way. Indeed, this 
is a period of polemics of the Holy Church against Protestantism. In lit- 
erature that is, or at least would be, scientific there is great activity in this 
line. And there is evidently a system in this. The external power that 
the Catholic Church seems to have acquired in this latter period has been 
a temptation too great to be neglected in the effort to annihilate the hated 
Protestant Church. 

Déllinger was the first in this modern period to appear in the Catholic 
world as a man of princely rank in the European republic of letters, and 
he has since been the source from whom Roman Catholic polemics has of 
late drawn its weapons. And also from this source come the modern 
attacks on Protestantism largely of an historical nateve. But the histor- 
ical proof for Catholicism against Protestantism does not confine itself to 
this—it comes down to the present as it reaches far back into the past. 
The Middle Ages are glorified after a fixed plan—that is, a whole series 
of historical falsehoods is presented, the papal history is claimed to be 
entirely different from that presented by Ranke and Gregorovius; and, 
in addition to this, even the catacombs are now given as positive and his- 
torical testimony for the truth of the Catholie Church. 

But the effort to bring the exploration of the catacombs into the service 
of Roman Catholic po’emics is not entirely new. The Romish archeolo- 
gist, Aringhi, in his Roma Subterranea Novissima, published in 1657, took 
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this same position, and others followed him in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. But in our time these imperfect efforts have been more 
largely developed and have acquired considerable importance, It is now 
taken as accepted that the testimony of these monuments sustains the 
Romish Church, and to maintain the contrary is assumption, When, two 
years ago, the chaplain of the German embassy in Rome, in a small work 
entitled Rome's Christian Catacombs, interpreted the language of these 
monuments in favor of the Protestant Church, it called forth great denun- 
ciation, as a violation of confessional peace. Under these circumstances 
it is of interest to know who are the defenders of these opinions; and 
they turn out to be no archwologists at all, but rather dilletante writers of 
a second rank. Rossi, the master of modern catacomb exploration, and 
Kraus, the most eminent of the teachers of this art in Germany, observe 
a marked silence in this respect. And, therefore, it appears the more 
strange that the defenders of the Romish assumptions refer to them con- 
tinually in the interest of the Romish dogma. The claim of these Rom- 
ish advocates seems, therefore, to have but a slender basis. 





From Bavanta there come fairly gratifying reports regarding the Prot- 
estant Church in that ultra-Catholic country. There is quiet within its 
ranks; but it is no idle repose, for the Church is collecting its powers for 
new efforts, and whatever agitates the Protestant mind in neighboring 
lands attracts attention there. This Church in Bavaria is largely sustained 
by the Lutheran and Reformed Churches of Germany, and sometimes an 
active difference between these will naturally find its way there, but the 
excitement soon blows over and all is peace again. They learn away from 
home that it is highly desirable to bury all trifling differences of opinion 
in the face of hostile influences. 

Three objects of interest seem mainly to engage them there—namely, 
the Protestant activity in the Parliaments, the Evangelical League, and 
the new feature of the Ritsehel theology. The Protestants in Bavaria 
have reason now to be satisfied with their relations to the State Church, 
nod the manncr of filling the chairs in the theological faculty at Erlangen 
no longer causes dissatisfaction. They are satisfied with the measure of 
liberty allowed to the Protestant Church in a land so overwhelmingly 
Catholic. But this satisfaction does not smother the desire for more per- 
fect independence, whieh they lope for in the near future. The Evan- 
gelical League has had no very warm friends in Bavaria, largely from the 
fact that it could not much profit the Protestants of Bavaria, who exist 
not so much by right as by the sufferance of the Catholic State. The 
unity of the Protestant Church would be dear for them should it cost 
them their existence in their present independent way. As to the Ritschel 
theology, they fear its leaning towards too much Rationalism, and, there- 
fore, they are convinced of the danger of that school of thought. There 
is a large Lutheran influence and feeling among the Protestants of Bavaria, 
and they therefore look askance at innovations in religious theories or life. 
The time will probably soon come when representatives of this school will 
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spring up among the Bavarian clergy, but until then they will be quiet; 
the meanwhile they will be preparing themselves for the conflict with 
spiritual weapons. 


Jewish Misston Work is being greatly enlarged at present in nearly all 
the European universities. Very recently in the theological seminary of 
Geneva, in Switzerland, an Institutum Judaicum was established by Pro- 
fessor Antoine Baumgartner, with the assistance of other professors. The 
number of members soon rose to nineteen; and this new Jnstitutum in 
Geneva is already in alliance with the circles of like tendency of the Ger- 
man and northern universities, 

There are now Instituta Judaica in the following universities: Leipsic, 
Erlangen, Rostock, Breslau, Berlin, Halle, Greifswald, and Bonn, and in 
the theological schools of Gradenfeld, Upsala, Copenhagen, and Chris- 
tiania. In the two last named schools the Justitutum is not especially dis- 
tinguished from the academic mission, but, as is the case in Tiibingen, the 
heathen mission and the Jewish work are combined. The main object of 
these Instituta is to give their members a glance at Jewish literature and 
popular Jewish life, that they may be better able to pursue their work. 
The Znstituta Judaica of all the universities gather around the central one 
of Leipsic, which holds communication with them all, even the most dis- 
tant. Besides Professor Delitzsch in Leipsic, with whose co-operation the 
Institutum of that university was formed in 1880, other professors are now 
holding lectures on the Jewish work. Among these are Schlottmann in 
Halle, Strock in Berlin, Dalman in Gradenfeld, and Baumgartner in Ge- 
neva. In Upsala the lectures of Rabbi Klein, of Stockholm, have been of 
special service to the students in the line of Jewish literature. 


Tue Baritic Provinces have again been the scene of great violence 
toward the Lutheran Church. A resolution of what is called the ‘ Rus- 
sian Senate” now decrees punishment against the pastors whom for years 
it has been cramping and annoying in their work. This violence has of 
late become so constant that the German press has ceased to say much 
more about it—it has come to be expected as a fate, against which it is 
futile to complain. Perhaps the fact that some sixty pastors will now be 
deprived of their charges and banished from their homes will cause some 
kind of positive and organized protest against this crselty, which means 
no less than the destruction of their Church organization. The number 
of the Lutheran pastors in the three provinces is about three hundred and 
fifty. If, now, the one fifth of these are with one blow deposed from 
their office, how and where will the Christian organization be maintained? 
The size of many of the parishes is now so great that the ordinary duties 
can with difficulty be performed—will they not be entirely abandoned in 
some regions? The Russian plan is clearly to recommend an apostasy 
from the old orthodoxy, under the specious plea that there are no men 
to care for it. And th’. course will be made easy now, as it has been at 
times in the past, by offering to the peasantry Church privileges in the 
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Russo-Greck churches without money and without price. The govern. 
ment will not delay to establish Greek churches where these do not exist, 
so that there will be centers where the sheep without shepherds can be 
gathered in. So lie matters now in the Baltic Provinces. 


Tue Scnoors or France are in very bad hands at present, and their 
management is causing the Catholic authorities to establish many for 
themselves. Before they were committed entirely to the laity there were 
in France 134 schools with 43,000 scholars in the hands of the congrega- 
tions; this latter purely Catholic power has now 193 free Catholic schools 
with 75,000 scholars. So this tampering with them has really in- 
creased their number. The statesmen of the Chambers are now toying 
with another dangerous matter. Their theory is, that all religions are 
supported by the State, and still they every year cut down the appropti- 
ations to the more than poor Protestant faculties of Paris and Montaubon, 
and every year they have thus far been restored. 

They have just passed through this farce again. The Chambers sent to 
the Senate a budget with this part cut out, by an alliance between the Rad- 
icals and Ultramontanes, This naturally caused a great excitement in the 
Protestant circles of France. It was a base combine, indeed. The author- 
ities of the Protestant Churches sent in numberless protests against this 
injustice to the Ministry of Public Worship, to the Chambers, and the 
Senate. The leaders of French Protestantism appealed to the senators 
and deputies not to allow this. Success crowned these zealous and united 
efforts. The Senate, by a large majority, restored the appropriation, and 
the Chambers ratified it. And thus the existence of the Protestant sem- 
inarics is secured for another year at least. 


Tne Parat Movurntne for the death of Emperor William is quite 
marked and peculiar. Ife sent to Berlin, through the Nuncio Galimber- 
tini, an autograph message, expressing his great sorrow at the decease of 
the monarch, who, he said, had shown him ‘not few nor small proofs” 
of his friendship; and he had much to expect in the future from him. 
The concluding sentence was very significant: ‘‘ This we pray for from 
the Almighty God, that he in the future ourselves and your majesty 
[Frederick] may bind together in the bonds of love and grace.” Courtly 
politeness would, perhaps, have demanded that he should say ‘ your 
majesty and us.” But Galimbertini was received with the greatest dis- 
tinction, and the letter did the Prussians a great deal of good. As he on 
his first visit was the guest of Emperor William, so Frederick now ordered 
him to be treated as his guest, and that all honors should be accorded to 
him as the representative of the Pope. Prince Bismarck assured him, in 
an interview lasting an hour and a half, that it was his desire and that of 
the emperor to strengthen the bonds of friendship between them and the 
papal see. The prince saw in the embassy of the nuncio a pledge of like 
views and intentions on the part of the Pope. The Minister of Public 
Worship informed him of the arrangements of the Prussian government 
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in regard to the ecclesiastical orders, and gave him the gratifying assur- 
ance that no less than four thousand members of the order of both sexes 
had returned to Prussia, Thus endeth the unfortunate Kulturkampf. 


A Frencu TRANSLATION of the gospels by a Catholic layman is quite a 
curiosity in France, and has met with much opposition, so that it had indeed 
been forbidden by the congregations of the Index Expurgatorius, though 
it had been approved by the Archhishop of Paris, by many members of 
the higher clergy, and had been praised and welcomed by the Pope. This 
conflict of authorities within the Church is quite interesting. Pius the 
Seventh had said that the Bible in the language of the people would 
“ause more harm than good. The cause of the prohibition lies probably 
in the preface to that translation; ‘* The Gospel is seldom read, even by 
those who pass for faithful Catholics. Among a hundred persons who 
take the sacraments there is often not one who has read the gospels, even 
by chance.” This is too true to be palatable. 


Tue Spantsn Corres has just been discussing the question of ‘civil 
marriage.” According to a new bill offered, the ceremony must take place 
in the old style, in the Church, and at the altar. In order to legiti- 
mate the act in civil legislation, the local justice or some other civil offi- 
cial must be present and certify to the marriage in the official register. 
The Vatican has declared this mvdus acceptable, but does not like the idea 
that the marriage of Spaniards in a foreign land may occur according to 
the laws of that land without further formality, for this concession would 
make it possible for a civil marriage to be valid in Spain. But the pres- 
ent Sagasta ministry will not strike this concession out of the bill. The 
result was that the nuncio in Madrid requested the withdrawal of the 
whole matter for further conference with the Vatican. 


“Try Servant” instead of “his majesty.” The usual Church prayer 
in Prussia runs thus: ‘* Especially let Thy grace become great over their 
majestics, our king and queen, and over the princes of the royal house,” 
ete. Frederick Il. (the Great) ordered that in place of the word ‘ maj- 
esty’ it should be said, “ over the king, thy servant.” Hahn, in his Prus- 
sian Ilistory, relates that it seemed unfitting to the king to speak of 
earthly majesty in presence of the Highest. Under Frederick William 
II. the word servant was dropped, to the sorrow of the dowager queen. 
The late emperor, Frederick IIL, requested that the words thy servant 
should be restored to the liturgy. But red tape declares that this altera- 
tion can take place only with the sanction of the General Synod, but 
grants that provisionally it may be used until legal legislation can settle 
the question. 


Frenci Missrons in the colonies received quite a blow from the Budget 
Commission, which struck out the grant for that purpose; but the Cham- 
bers put it back again .o the tune of 600,000 francs, These Radicals are 
very much in favor of religious work abroad, but not at home. The 
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reason? Why, because the French priests drive French civil propaganda 
as a side issue, all, of course, for the ‘‘ glory of France *—in the way they 
did in Madagascar. In Paris they are establishing a French * Religious 
Museum” in the Trocadero, in which all the religions of the world are 
to be represented with their saints, gods, and various styles of worship. 
The city authorities give the site for the building to the value of a million 
of francs, while the museum itself is endowed by a private individual, 
who has now this collection in Paris. 


Tre Ov_p Catnotics do not receive much favor in the Prussian Cham- 
bers; there has been a long debate over their case. They wanted $12,000 
for their bishop, and then an appropriation for their new seminary in 
Bonn. In the second reading the money for the seminary was stricken 
out, because there are but seven students there studying Old Catholic the- 
ology, and only two of these are Prussians. But, after much discussion, 
it was resolved to restore it, lest the act might seem like intolerance. 
Whereupon the Catholic champion of the Chambers declared that there 
could be no intolerance in such an act, when the Old Catholics now re- 
ceive more, per capita, a good deal, than the regular Catholic Church, 
The Minister of Public Worship still favored the appropriation, because 


new Catholic seminaries are being opened. It was finally granted. 







Tue Jewist Misston has entered into a new stadium in France. A 
Commission initiative has been formed, consisting of ten clergymen, 
who are to work for the mission in France, Algiers, and Tunis. The 
president of this commission is a Lutheran pastor, the secretary is the 
editor of the Réceil d’Israel (member of the Eylise libre), and the treasurer 
is alsoa Lutheran. The first work of the commission will be to endeavor 
to induce the Protestant missions of France to adopt the Jewish mission 
work. If this effort is not successful, as it will probably not be, the 
commission will organize itself as an independent body for the evangeliza- 
tion of the Jews. 

According to the report of the feeble association for Jewish missions at 
Toulouse, there is but one society, that of the London mission, working 
among the eighty thousand Jews of France, and the forty-six thousand in 
the French districts of northern Africa. The above English association has 
one active worker in Paris. He is on the most friendly relations with the 
new commission, and greets them heartily, since the work is so great that 
one man can do but a small part of it. This English missionary (Mamlock) 
opened last fall in Paris a special hall for religious appeals to the Jews, 
which were quite largely attended. Besides this worker in Paris there is 
also an evangelist in Algiers, in the service of the British society. Pas- 
tor Kruger’s Réveil d’ [Israel has new about five hundred subscribers, and is 
among the monthly publications for Jewish missions the most diversified 
and interesting. 

France has always been very lenient to the Jews, and all the public 
offices are open to them. But the truth is, that of late they are becoming 
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obtrusive and troublesome—the Jewish bankers of Paris frequently con- 
trol the government, situation. This might be one reason why the move- 
ment to make Christians of them is quite popular. The Jews have also a 
great deal of liberty in Italy; and in both of these countries there is little 
of that anti-Semitic feeling so rife and boisterous in Germany. Holland 
leads in opening to them the avenues to political influence. The Jew 
Godefoy was twice minister of justice. In the Ministry of the Interior 
and that of Justice there are now Jewish secretaries. Among the mem- 
bers of the supreme court there are two Jews. Three Jewish professors 
in Gréningen are court counselors, and there are twenty-eight consular 
agents. In the Dutch East Indies the administration for the colonies is 
largely composed of Jewish officials. 


Tue Lurneran Cuvrcn in France seems to have quite enough candi- 
dates to fill its ministry, while in the Reformed Church there has been a 
deficiency for these ten or fifteen years. In November of last year there 
were fifty charges vacant from this cause, and, in 1888 there were still 
more vacancies; some stations had been for ten years without a pastor. 

That the Protestant Church must greatly suffer under such conditions 
is quite clear, for many of the members have gone over to the Catholic 
Church rather than be without any Church relations for their families. 
But the tide seems now about to turn; and if the Protestant theological 
faculties are not abolished by the State the want of candidates will soon 
be remedied. It is not easy now to say what the future may have in 
store for these faculties, whicl are partially supported by the State. 


Tue Summer Resorts in Europe are frequently quite destitute of any 
means for Protestant worship. The Germans are now taking up this 
matter in earnest, and during the summer past started quite a number 
for their own countrymen in Belgium, one at Ostend, as also at several of 
the other principal sea-side resorts of that country. The lively interest 
taken in these shows that the movement was desired and is appreciated. 
In the Black Forest, in Baden, there will be several next summer for the 
season. In northern Italy several stations have been established, namely, 
at Menaggio and Bellagio, among the Italian lakes. On the island of 
Corsica there was one the past winter, and the Italian shores of the sea will 
soon be provided for. The Germans are asserting themselves every-where. 


In Austria an earnest effort is being made to improve the elementary 
schools, From all parts of the empire come petitions for a general re- 
organization of the whole system. The principal demands are as follows: 
The parents shall not be compelled to send their children to schools where 
they shall be subjected to irreligious teaching. The care and control of 
religious instruction shall be in the respective Churches, which shall at 
the same time exercise a general inspection over said schools. The State 
shall hold the highest authority over these schools through the ministry 
of public instruction. This struggle is caused by the desire on the part 
of parents that their children shall in the first place enjoy religious in- 
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struction, and, in the second, that it shall be in harmony with their relig- 
ious leanings; that is, that Protestant and Jewish children shall not be 
forced to accept Catholic teaching, as heretofore. 


Mixep MarriaGes, that is, of the Catholics with Protestants or Jews, 
is a subject that is now coming to the foreground, because of the tend- 
ency of the hour to yield so much to the papal demands. The trouble is, 
that where Catholicism can rule it will, and in all mixed marriages the 
endeavor is always to secure the children for the ‘* only saving” Church. 
The natural idea in Europe is, that the father, who gives the name to the 
offspring, should be allowed to coutrol their religious teaching. But this 
position is being weakened by the idea that justice demands that the 
mother be also consulted in this matter, on the principle of ‘‘ suum 
cuique.” ‘* To the father the sons, and to the mother the daughters !” is 
now the most popular cry. The whole subject isan intensely troublesome 
one, and demands close and earnest attention, for it often separates fam- 
ilies and engenders the bitterest of sorrows. 


Tue System or DEAconeEsseEs is growing apace throughout Germany; 
and is, indeed, rapidly spreading throughout the world. Pastor Flied- 
ner, of Kaiserswerth, has lately delivered in Saxony a telling address on 
the indispensalle character of this work for the Protestant Church. He 
showed how, in all phases of home-mission work, the labors of these faith- 
ful women are effective. They now go into the infant schools, the hos- 
pitals, the asylums for fallen women, the retreats for the insane, and 
every-where at the call of suffering humanity. Their numbers have grown 
enormously, so that the Mother House at Kaiserswerth now contains on 
its rolls no less than 730 sisters. These go out on call to all parts of the 
world to do, and teach others to do, good. They are under no special 
vows, except to serve suffering humanity. 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Work or Tie WESLEYAN Misstonary Socrety.—The Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Socicty holds its annual meeting in the spring in common with the 
rest of the English missionary societies. There is usually a ‘‘ missionary 
breakfast” in connection with the anniversary, at which interesting speeches 
by missionaries and others are delivered, and a collection is taken. At 
the annual meeting proper a summary of the report for the year is read, and 
speeches fill out the programme. The British public is fond of speeches, 
and is always ready to crowd Exeter Hall to hearthem. The society’s in- 
come for the year was $659,335—or $30,500 less than the expenditures, 
This deficiency, added to that remaining over from last year, gives a debt 
at present of $84,345. To the expenditures must be added the sum of 
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$58,035, raised by the ladies’ committee for female education in the East. 
The report states that the work of the society in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain has been attended with many signs of encouragement, and the 
new Moslem mission in Egypt is considered one of the most hopeful and 
interesting of recent mission adventures, In India the Gospel has been 
widely preached, and the chief hinderance comes from lack of funds. In 
China evangelistic work is very successful, but the number of vernacular 
preachers is less than it was, and an increase is called for. The various 
missions in Africa have been prosperous, and the churches in the West 
Indies are growing stronger. The policy of the society is stated as fol- 
lows : 

The committee’s policy is well defined and easily understood. English mis- 
sionaries are now sent out ouly as they are needed for organization aud suptrvis- 
ion or for training institutions. Places of subordinate responsibility are occupied 
hy trained native agency, while every convert is supposed to be, according to his 
knowledge and abilitv, a Clirstian voluntary worker, Were it not Unat this pole 
icy has been so steadily pursued it would ere this havg been impossible to carry 
on the society's missions. They never cost so little proportionately as they do 
tu-lay. But even uow, if they are to be maintained, there must be a growing 
mcame, 

There are now 336 central stations or circuits under the control of the 
committee, with 1,338 chapels and preaching places, 333 missionaries and 
assistant missionaries, 2,000 other part agents, 52,325 members, and 4,674 
on trial. Speaking at the missionary breakfast for South Africa, the Rev. 
E. Lones, for seventeen years a missionary in that field, said there were 
in that far-off country 108 English chapels and 4,020 members. But a 
grander work had been done among the natives. Besides a number of 
preaching places, they had 272 churches and chapels, with a membership 
of 20,259, and about 8,000 on trial. A satisfactory feature was that they 
had 1,296 native preachers. 


Work or THe EnGitsn Baptist Mrssronary Socrety.—The English 
Baptist Missionary Society, which has successful missions in India, Ceylon, 
China, Japan, Palestine. Africa, the West Indies, and several States of Eu- 
rope, has something like a debt of $29,000 to begin the present year with, 
Its reeeipts were $306,705, which shows an increase over the income of 
the previous year; but the outlay on the Congo mission was very heavy, 
and it is chiefly this which caused the deficit. The cst of the Congo 
mission was about $50,000, much of which went to pay for the transport of 
goods to the interior. The mission reports five stations, three on the lower 
and two on the upper Congo, with 19 missionaries and two female teach- 
ers. There have been several conversions during the year at San Salvador, 
the oldest station, and much evangelistic work has been done in the sur- 
rounding country. At Underhill, Wathen, and Stanley Pool 150 children 
are under instruction. The missionaries say that a characteristic of the con- 
verts is their desire to make the Gospel known to their countrymen. The 
most advanced station, Lukolela, was occupied by two missionaries in 
Novener, 1886. They have had a hard time of it until within the last 
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six months. They are getting hold of the language and are beginning to 
interest the people in God, of whose existence they seem to have been igno- 
rant. They could not for a long time understand what the missionaries 
had come for. The missionaries receive many invitations to settle in dis- 
tant towns, some of which have a population of 10,000 or more, An 
event of the year, in connection with the mission, is the publication of a 
Dictionary and Grammar of the Congo Language, the work of Mr. Holman 
Bentley. The missionaries in India give very encouraging reports of the 
work of the year. One writes of a Hindu priest converted, another of 
eleven baptisms, another of sixty-eight baptisms, still another of thir- 
teen, and so on. Every-where a disposition to hear the Gospel is noted, 
and evidences that India is slowly turning to Christ are multiplied. One 
of the speakers at the anniversary of the society said Satan was pouring 
hogsheads of liquor into Africa, and tons of obscene and infidel literature 
into India. 






Tue Scortisu Mission i Livincstonta.—The Scottish Free Church 
is extending its missionary operations in Livingstonia, as the country 
around Lake Nyassa is called. The mission district extends along the 
western shore of the lake. At Bandawé, half way up the lake, is the 
mission head-quarters, with Dr. Laws in charge. Two missionaries are 
stationed near the north end of the lake; another is among the Angoni, 
on the table land to the west, and Dr. Henry has been prospecting for a 
suitable site west of Bandaw?, and has found it, as he thinks, in the Liv- 
lezi valley in Chickuse’s territory. All these missionaries are alone among 
savages far beyond the bounds of British rule. The mission, says Pro- 
fessor Lindsay, is threatened with a triple danger. The Angoni tribe, de- 
scendants of bands of Chakka’s Zulu warriors, who had fought their way 
northward, have been threatening to drive out the Atonga, on whose land 
Bandawe is situated. The Arab slave-raiders, probably supplied with 
funds from Zanzibar, seem bent on establishing a great slave-trading 
power in the central table land. The northern arm of this formidable con- 
federacy is probably Tippoo-Tib, and the southern those bands who have 
attacked the stations of the African Lakes Company, and have threatened 
the Angoni from the west. Communication with Nyassa Land is only pos- 
sible by the Zambesi and Shiré Rivers, and the Portuguese are threatening 
to close the latter river to British steamers. ‘The British government 
has been asked, in behalf of the missions of the Free and Established 
Churches (that of the latter is at Blantyre, on the Shiré River, at the 
south end of the lake), to secure the freedom of the Zambesi River, to 
check the slave-trade, and to extend the sphere of British influence to 
Nyassa Land from the river Ruo northward, Portugal, having acquired 
territory on the north bank of the Zambesi, asserts the right to block 
navigation on that river. <A large amount of money has been invested 
in that region—at least $150,000 by the British government, $250,000 
by the Universities’ Mission, $500,000 by the two Scottish missions, 
and probably $1,000,000 by the African Lakes Company. Lord Salis- 
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bury is said to have given assurance that something will be done to pre- 
vent the encroachments of Portugal and to restrict the operations of the 
Arabs. 


Tue Foreian Mrsstons or tHE Metnopist Eprscopan Cuurcu.—The 
results of the year 1887 in our foreign missions, as given in the sixty- 
ninth annual report of our Missionary Society, which has come to hand 
since the May number of this Review was prepared, are very encouraging. 
The total of members has been increased by 4,042, and that of probation- 
ers by 1,747. This is a net gain for the year of 5,789, which is a large 
percentage. The grand total of members and probationers is 60,268; of 
these 44,255 are members, and 16,013 probationers. The number of mis- 
sions is 19, Korea being the newest, and appearing in the list with a credit 
of four probationers and 150 adherents. Of the 19 missions four are in 
China, three in India, seven in Europe, and one each in Japan, Korea, Af- 
rica, and Mexico. In our four missions in China—the Foochow, Central, 
North, and West—we have 3,050 members and 1,686 probationers, a total 
of 4,736, a very considerable fraction of the total of evangelical communi- 
cants in the whole empire. In India we have 4,470 members and 38,755 
probationers, more than 8,000 altogether, which gives us about the fifth 
place among the missionary societies occupying that field. In our Eu- 
ropean missions—Italy, Bulgaria, Germany, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark—we have 30,696 members and 8,193 probationers, Sweden 
standing at the head of the list with 12,266 members and 3,937 proba- 
tioners, and Bulgaria at the foot with 97 members and 15 probationers, 
In the number of conversions for the year the German Conference leads 
all our missions, and Switzerland stands second. The former reports 
1,204, the latter 821. North India comes third with 790. The reports 
from the districts of the North India Conference are very interesting and 
encouraging. We learn from them that our missionaries have had great 
success in preaching the Gospel, and have been able to create a deep im- 
pression in the minds both of Hindus and Moslems. In some cases 
Hindu priests have been aroused to preach in opposition to Christianity. 
In Lucknow four Moslems were among the baptized converts. The peo- 
ple are quite ready to hear the Gospel in many places. The Foochow 
Conference is in a prosperous condition. All the districts were manned 
last year by native presiding elders, and at the last session of the con- 
ference 19 candidates were ordained deacons and 21 elders. The list of 
native ordained preachers in all our missions is now 369, a gain of 41 
during the year. There are also 453 native unordained preachers, besides 
588 native local preachers and otlier helpers. 


Arrarrs IN CentraL Arrica, — Bishop Parker, the successor in East 
and Central Africa of the lamented Bishop Hannington, has completed a 
remarkable journey. Entering at Mombasa, on the east coast, just below 
five degrees north of the equator, he traveled through the mountainous 
district of Usambara and thence through the Nguru country to Mam- 
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‘boya, which is nearly due west from Zanzibar. The country traversed by 
the bishop is little known. The people were found to be quite friendly. 
At last accounts the bishop was at Wusambiro, which is to be occupied 
by the Church Missionary Society instead of Msalala. Mr. Ashe and Mr. 
Walker are in waiting at the station for an opportunity to enter Uganda, 
which is at present occupied by Mr. Gordon. More than twenty candi- 
dates have offered themselves for work in connection with the Universi- 
ties’ Mission under Bishop Smithies. 

Since the above was written news has been received of the death of 
Bishop Parker, from sickness, in the territory at the south of the Victoria 
Nyanza. 


CFS ES Be es |) Se. 


Dr. Jacos CHamMBERLAIN, of the Arcot Mission of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church, says the opportunity of the ages has come for Christianity in 
India. The mass of intelligent men in all parts of India have lost faith 
in their old religion, and it only needs a large force of Christian mission- 
aries to induce them to accept the Gospel. Enough work has been done 
by the 658 ordained missionaries to make the people dissatisfied with their 
own system, but not enough to give them Christ. A Brahman is quoted 
as having said to a missionary: 





Sir, you come just often enough to make us dissatisfied with our old religion. 
You shake our faith in our ancient gods. You do not come enough to explain 
your religion to us, so that we can intelligently embrace it. Either keep away 
entirely or come and bring us to your God and Saviour. 


Satan is making good use of the opportunity to flood India with all sorts 
of immoral and atheistic literature, and the ‘“‘ whole nation is on the eve 
of going out of Hinduism and into—what ?” Indiacan do more for Christ 
in the present generation, in Dr. Chamberlain’s opinion, if the societies 
will put 5,000 missionaries into the field within five years. He writes: 


Five hundred years. before Christ India was groaning under Brahmanical 
sacerdotalism, priesteraft, polytheism, idolatry, and caste. Buddha arose as a 
reformer. With the modicum of truth which he presented to them, teaching them 
that there was one God, that no human mediation was necessary between God 
and man, that all men constituted.one brotherhood, that service for others was 
man’s highest glory, he fired his disciples with zeal, and they went forth with him 
to conquer India to their new-found faith. Kings became the nursing fathers of 
the new religion. A prince of the royal house of Magadha, with his associates in 
the work, went down through India and crossed to Ceylon, and all Ceylon was 
converted to Buddhism. Other disciples went around the northern end of the 
Bay of Bengal and converted all Burmah to Buddhism. They entered Siam, and 
all Siam and its monarch embraced the faith. These Buddhist missionaries, climb- 
ing up the ascents of the Himalaya Mountains, went through Nepaul, and all the 
Nepaulese became Buddhists. They went over into ‘Thibet, and Thibet became 
and remains Buddhist. They passed on into Siberia; into China, and two hun- 
dred millions of its people embraced their faith. They crossed over to the island 
empire of Japan, and the standard of Buddha was planted there. 

Let this history be to us a prophecy and an inspiration. Give us the men and 
all the agencies God has put in our power, and we can, by God's blessing, bring 
India to Christ within this our generation. The Hindu converts will repeat the 
history of the past; but with new zeal, aided by a power that Buddha's disciples 
knew not. Again will they sweep through Nepaul and Thibet. Again will they 
traverse Siberia to its northern limjt, and sweep over,northern China, conquering 
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not for Buddha, but for Christ. The Mohammedan population of India, thus con- 
verted, will sweep northward and westward through Arabia and the Turkish 
Empire, and, joining with the missionary furces already at work, bring their co- 
religionists to Christ. The Japanese, now so rapidly and grandly enlisted under 
the banner of Christ, having then through their vigorous home missions completed 
the conversion of the islands of Japan, will sweep across throug Korea and on 
through Siberia, to meet the advancing Hindu army of Christ. And the Chinese 
contingent, starting northward from Cauton and Swatow and Amoy and Foochow, 
gathering force from the other coast missions and the Inland Mission, will com- 
plete the conquest of China, and all Asia will have been brought to Christ. Then 
upon the high mountains in Kastern Asia will those three armies meet, and to- 
gether plant the royal standard of King Immanuel, and from those united hosts 
will go up the shout, “ Hallelujah! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 


Tut Cutna INLAND Mission, which has been carrying on a more or less 
desultory work in China, is making large use of women evangelists with 
excellent results. Women are sent into some of the most distant prov- 
inces, sometimes singly, sometimes by couples, and they seem to be doing 
an important work among their own sex. There are six of these mission- 
aries in the Province of Shan-si and as many more in the Province of 
Kiang-si. One of the women in Shan-si, writing to the China’s Mill- 
ions, tells of large meetings of women to hear the Gospel in Hoh-chow 
anc vicinity, of idols destroyed as the result of their work, and of the 
conversion of native women, who are ready and anxious to make any and 
all sacrifices for the propagation of the truth among their countrywomen. 
In November last seventeen men and ten women were accepted as candi- 
dates for baptism in Hoh-chow. In the province no fewer than 200 per- 
sons were baptized in a single month last year. The native preachers 
are very efficient and devoted men, From the Province or Gan-Hwuy 
Miss Jessie D. Robertson writes that the ‘‘ women do not wait for us to 
call upon them; many come to take us to their homes.”” One Sunday 
seventeen women and ten children called on Miss Robertson. Women fre- 
quently walk five or six miles to see the missionary and talk with her. 
Miss Mackee, of Kiang-su, tells of a mandarin who called to inquire about 
the ‘‘ doctrine,” and to ask her to call upon his wife and tell her about it. 
In one house Miss Mackee was allowed to take down the family god and 
burn it. 


REFORMING THE NestToRIANS.—The Nestorians form one of the group 
of nominal Christian organizations known as the Orieutal Churches. The 
Nestorian, otherwise called the Old Syrian Church of Persia, reaches back 
into antiquity as far as the fifth century, and owns Nestorius, the here- 
tic, as its founder. Nestorius was condemned for refusing to call Mary 
the mother of God, and for contending that there were two persons as well 
as two natures in Christ. The Nestorians are in sharp conflict, as a mat- 
ter of course, with the Latin Church as to the place of Mary in Christian 
worship, and they are much sounder also in other respects than Roman 
Catholics. They accept the Bible as the only rule of faith, and they are 
liberal toward Christians of other names. Their doctrine is, indeed, much 
better than their practice; but the missionaries of the American Board, 
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and, since 1870, of the Presbyterian Board, have done much to reform 
this ancient Church in the half century or more since Messrs. Smith and 
Dwight visited Oroomiah, <A large number of congregations have been 
organized with a simple confession of faith and a presbyterial system of 
government, and many priests have been educated for the old Church. 
Separate societies were formed because of persecution, the utter lack of 
discipline in the old Church, and because the converts wanted purer and 
better instruction, and simpler worship than the old Church afforded. The 
missionaries were compelled to take this course. Says the Rev. J. H. 
Shedd, one of the missionaries: 

The converts were first invited to unite with the missionaries in the Lord's 
Supper. As the numbers increased, and societies were formed in the several vil- 
lages, native pastors were placed over them. In time, these preaclrers, including 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, all of whom had received ordination in the old 
Church, met in conference with the missionaries. This Conference, after a series 
of years, adopted its own confession and form of government and discipline. It 
adopted some things from the old rituals and canons; it adopted others from the 
usages of Protestant Churches. The outcome is a system essentially presbyterian ; 
very much the system proposed for the union of the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional, and possibly the Episcopal Churches of Japan. The name is the Evangel- 
ical Syriac Church. Its members revere and love the missionary Church of their 
fathers, and appeal to their examples of zeal and piety and desire to conserve 
their true doctrines and their virtues. In all reforms there are some cases of 
fanaticism and excess, Lut in general there is a warm sympathy for their brethren 
that remain in the old communion. The ordination of the old Church has always 
been accepted, and the old ecclesiastics have passed freely from the old to the new 
communion. The missionaries united sometimes with the bishops in the ordina- 
tion service, and it would be difficult to draw the line when the episcopal ordina- 
tion ceased and the presbyterial began in the reformed body.” 


Between the old body and the new the relations have been kindly. The 
reformed party recognize the Patriarch, Mar Shimon, as their civil head; 
and he and the higher ecclesiastics of the old Church have generally been 
quite friendly in turn toward the missionaries. A majority of the priests 
and deacons in Persia, and a smaller proportion in Kurdistan, have favored 
the reform movement, which has reacted on the old Church and induced 
it to adopt many reforms. The mission had, in 1857, 216 communicants; 
in 1887 over 1,900. There are 120 preaching places, with 6,000 attend- 
ants, and 40 ordained ministers. Mr. Shedd says: 


The reform has gathered nearly all the population within its influence in some 
places, and in many others it is not infrequent to find more than lialf the people 
of the villages in our winter services, On the other hand, in many places where 
the old ecclesiastics are immoral and opposed, iguorance, vice, and prejudice 
abound, and the reform moves very slowly. 


This prosperous missionary work is now being greatly hindered by a 
High Church Mission under the special patronage of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Of this mission Mr. Shedd says : 

The lines of its efforts are so different from those on which we work that the 
two missions can have little in common, and it would seem that each might go its 
wey in peace. Unfortunately these lines come in contact in every village and 
valley of the Nestorians, for our work has preoccupied the field. Where we have 
hitherto seen the peaceful prosecution of enlightenment and evangelization we now 
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mect with strife and division, rival schools, rival parties, and men ready to smite 
with the fistof wickedness. Constant trouble seems inevitable. No open quarrel 
has yet disgraced us, but the fact of rival missious by men of the same race and 
language is a disgrace in the eyes of Mussulmans, and brings dishonor on the blessed 
name of our common Lord. The worst of all is, that the ignorant people are led to 
fall back again upon the formaf observance of church rites as the way to heaven. 

The object of the Anglican mission seems to be to bring the Nestorian 
Church into communion with the Anglican and Roman and Greek Churches 
on a sacerdotal basis. 


Tue PRESBYTERIAN Boarp oF ForeIGN Misstons had an income for 
the year ending in May upward of $900,000, while the Home Board re- 
ceived $783,627--making a total of nearly $1,700,000 for the centennial 
year of the General Assembly. 


Tue Rev. Joun Ross gives a catalogue of twenty-one Korean gods, of 
which six are for women exclusively. He says nine tenths of this worship 
is by women, the men generally being disbelievers in them. There are 
eight gods for magistrates, 


A Frencuman of some note has lately written a book to show that the 
story about ‘‘The Great Chinese Wall” is a myth. He admits that there 
are a number of towers, but no. such thing as a wall. But the Rev. 
J. H. Roberts, a missionary of the American Board, in Kalgan, North 
China, says the wall is no more a myth than is Bunker Hill Monument. 
He lives so close to the wall that he sees it every day, and has often 
climbed over it. The part of the wall visible at Kalgan was erected 
B. C. 21-204. It is about fifteen feet high and twelve feet wide at the 
base, tapering almost to a point at the top. At the Nankan Pass the 
wall is from fifteen to thirty feet high and fifteen feet wide at the top. 
Mr. Roberts has crossed the wall at eight different points—three west of 
Kalgan and five east of Kalgan, representing a distance of two hundred and 
sixty miles. Ile says: 

Of the Chinese who live close by the Great Wall—under its shadow, if you 
please—there are two classes of people who never kuow it or sce it, namely, those 
who are blind and those who are very busy—too much absorbed in business to 
study,the mountain tops. But neither class would ever think of pronouncing the 
Great Wall a myth. 


Ar the opening of a new church and school-house in Northern Kaffraria, 
Africa, in connection with the Scottish Free Church Mission, the collec- 
tion amounted to 3 stirks, 52 sheep, 12 goats, 5 hens, 13 bags of grain, 
and about $125 in money. The collection at Duff, on another similar 
occasion, quite as varied in kind, netted $225. The Free Church Monthly 
would like to see such liberality in Scotland, 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The Baptist Quarterly Review for April treats, with ability several topics of 
general interest. In ‘*‘ The Classes against the Masses,” the Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry pleads vigorously for the American doctrine of human equality, points 
to the tendency of governments to favor by tariffs, currency, land and 
corporation laws the interests of the rich, thereby constituting them into 
“classes.” The key-note of his article is, that to an American there should 
be no religion of the State, no divine right, no class by inheritance, no 
peers not made by intellect, and no aristocracy but that won by superior 
excellency and good works.” In ‘*Some Modern Latin Hymns” Dr. 
McKenzie calls attention to the fact that men of eminence in learning and 
in authorship are devoting ‘fresh study” to the sacred Latin poetry 
which has come down to us from the first Christian centuries and from 
medieval times. He mentions the most distinguished writers on Latin 
Hymnology, and particularly the Rev. Dr. Silas T. Ravel, of whose 
original Latin hymns and Latin versions of well-known English hymns he 
gives several excellent specimens. Under the title of ‘*The American 
Religions ” the Rev. Stanley A. McKay gives a very intelligent account of 
the birth of those two whelps of iniquity known to the world as Mormon- 
ism and Spiritualism. ‘* Ministerial Unction” is the title of a timely paper 
by the Rev. John Love, Jr. Unction he defines as power from God, power 
with God, and, more than all, such power with men as is different from 
ordinary influence. He who possesses unction becomes a medium through 
whom God moves men, and like Baxter of whom it is said, ‘‘he always 
spoke as one who saw God.” The most scholarly, though not the most 
satisfactory, article in this number is by the Rev. Dr. A. C. Kendrick, on 
‘* Preaching to the Spirits in Prison.” His elaborate exegesis of Peter 
iii, 18-20 conducts him to the conclusion of Huther, Wiesinger and some 
others who interpret Peter as teaching that Christ, after assuming his res- 
urrection body, visited the abode of lost souls and there made proclama- 
tion of his work of grace to the spirits of that wicked generation which 
perished in the Deluge, or, as Dr. Kendrick suggests, at least to such of 
them as were not reprobates. That neither this nor the concJusion that 
Jesus preached in Hades between his death and resurrection can be sus- 
tained by any exegesis which fairly interprets the structure of the sentence 
in this disputed text, and which can be made to fit in with the general 
tone of Peter's thought in the paragraph to which it belongs, is, we 
think, clearly and fully shown by Dr. Robert Johnstone in his recently 
published commentary on Peter's first epistle. On the other hand, the 
interpretation which finds in Peter's passing reference to the victims of 
the Deluge nothing more than a fitting illustration of the vastly greater 
effects of apostolic preaching concerning the risen Christ than were pro- 
duced by his gracious dealings with the antediluvians, of whom, instead 
of multitudes, only eight souls were saved, does fulfill, as Dr. Johnstone 
shows, all the requisites of a satisfactory exegesis, And there is nothing 
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in the use of the words or in this construction inconsistent with the view 
that this is their meaning. Neither does this view disturb, as Dr. Ken- 
drick does, the almost universal belief of the Evangelical Church, that 
death puts an end to human probation. True, Dr. Kendrick seeks to 
limit Christ’s preaching to the dead of the Deluge, but since the ways of 
God are equal, who can admit that he gave one generation of sinners a 
second probation without being forced to concede that equal justice de- 
mands a similar second opportunity for all mankiud? 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for April discusses, with marked ability, such 
live questions as the Dogma of Probation after Death, Premillenni- 
alism, the Divine Immanency, the Cosmogony of Genesis, etc. The article 
on a@ post-mortem probation is from the pen of the Rev. A. J. Lyman, who 
charges that dogma with a quality which its advocates profess to have 
abjured, namely, iliberality. In sustaining this charge Mr. Lyman writes 
with a fine discrimination, which aims to give not loose statements, but 
such precise definitions of the dogma as are accepted by its representa- 
tive teachers. He shows not only what it includes, but also what it ex- 
cludes. He discriminates it from Rationalism, purgatory, Unitarianism, 
and Universalism. Consequently, though it is a deflection from ortho- 
doxy, it isnot, in his opinion, ‘‘a cardinal heresy.”” What it actually teaches 
is, ‘‘ the doctrine of future probation under the form of a conscious acceptance 
or rejection of the historic Christ.” This is not a new dogma to Christen- 
dom, but our author claims and proves that it is grounded upon an illib- 
eral mode of exegetical reasoning ; that in its relation to the salvation 
of infants it is illiberal, in that it affords no ground for certainty of sal- 
vation even for the youngest child; that its narrow and merely textual 
way of handling the Bible is illiberal ; that it is defended by illiberal and 
petty casuistry; and that by making the historic phase of redemption 
the equivalent of redemption itself it makes a part take the place of the 
whole, which, says Mr. Lyman, very justly, is essential illiberality. But, 
while thus demonstrating the illiberality of the dogma, Mr. Lyman shows 
himself to be a scripturally liberal thinker. The article on Premillen- 
nialism is by Dr. S. H. Kellogg. It is not dogmatic, but apologetic and 
explanatory. The author’s sympathies seem to be with the theory that 
the reign of righteousness on earth is to be preceded by the second com- 
ing of Christ and the resurrection of believers. Dr. James Douglas, in a 
profoundly thoughtful paper on the Divine Immanency, clearly discrimi- 
nates the scriptural concept of God as immanent in nature or matter as its 
inner energizing foree—the life of all life, the force of all foree—from Pan- 
theism, which affirms that ‘‘ the totality of existence not merely has its 
origin in God, but is itself God, and that the Deity has no separable ex- 
istence apart from the material universe ; that God and matter are one, 
inseparable and indivisible; the all is God.” In working out these dis- 
tinctions Dr. Douglas views the theories of the Divine Immanency in its 
relation to Gnosticism, to Arianism, to priestly ritualism, to Providences, 
to Teleology, to the Divine Incarnation, to Bible teaching, to the teachings 
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of Science, and to Biology. In a future paper he is to present it in its 
relations to materialism, to miracles, to inspiration, to regeneration, and to 
prayer. This topic, so ably treated, is timely, in that it furnishes good 
anchorage ground for minds perplexed either by science, falsely so-called, 
or by real science distorted by false philosophies into a seeming antago- 
nist of Him by whom this visible world, which science seeks to explore, 
was created and is sustained, 


The Presbyterian Review for April opens with a very sensible paper on 
Mr. George's Progress and Poverty, by Dr. George Munro Grant. After 
giving due credit to Mr. George for ability, sincerity, and for perception 
of some social truths, Dr. Grant calls attention to some of the fallacies 
in his popular book. First, he claims that Mr. George does not state the 
problem of the social question correctly. It is not true, as he affirms, that 
‘‘under the present system the rich are becoming richer and the poor 
poorer.” On the contrary, the laboring classes were never so well situ- 
ated as at present. Again, it is not true that “ wages, instead of being 
drawn from capital, are in reality drawn from the product of the labor 
for which they are paid ;” but it is demonstrable that capital gives value to 
labor from which it not unfrequently gets no profits. Neither is it true, 
as George asserts, that “ with material progress wages fail to increase, but 
rather they tend to decrease.” Existing facts prove the falsehood of this 

‘proposition, Thus point by point Dr. Grant takes the foundations from 
Mr. George’s book, and insists that the tendency of the times is favorable 
to the equality of the laboring classes. A very delightful paper by Pro- 
fessor Curtis is on ‘‘ Divine Love in the Old Testament.” It brings out 
the truth that, excepting the depth of love shown in the incarnation, the 

ld Testament, as well as the New, testifies that God is love. In a “ His- 
torical Note,’ Dr. Charteris treats of ‘‘ Woman’s Work in the Church.” 
The Doctor’s sympathies are with woman’s work, and he recognizes the 
great value of her services in teaching, visiting the sick, and ministering 
to the poor. He approves of organizations of women as deaconesses of 
the Church, but he cannot find either in Scripture or in church history 
any evidence that women ever did or should fill the office of pastor, or 
exercise ecclesiastical authority as rulers. The Presbyterian Review is very 
ably conducted. 


The North American Review for May opens with a brilliant article by 
the Hon. W. E. Gladstone, in which he literally tears to pieces the tissue 
of fallacies which made up Colonel Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Reply to Dr. Field.” In 
this paper Gladstone is at his best. The strokes of his logical pen easily 
batter down the specious appearances of argumentation of which Inger- 
soll’s assaults on Christianity are made up. In his hands the skeptical 
Colonel resembles a pigmy in the grasp of a giant; for his sparkling 
assumptions are demonstrated to be utterly groundless, his knowledge of 
Christianity shallow, and his presentments of religious truth speciously 
false. Yet one cannot help regretting that the incorrigible skeptic may 
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gain some prestige among the thoughtless, because the English statesman 
accepts him as a foeman worthy of his steel. In a crisp paper on ‘‘ Dan- 
gerous Trusts,” W. M. Rapsher calls public attention to those audacious 
organizations by which ‘all the great necessities of life in this country, 
excepting only the air, are now controlled.” He affirms, on apparently 
good grounds, that ‘‘much more of the wealth of the United States is now 
owned and controlled by corporations and monopolistic trusts than by 
private persons.” He claims that these trusts rob and rule the American 
people as wrongfully as do the ‘* blooded and titled aristocracy of Europe” 
the subjects of their kingdoms. And he strongly insists, that if those 
huge combinations are not speedily suppressed by law they will goad the 
people to take ‘‘ revolutionary action” to overthrow them. It is to be 
hoped, however, that the speedy demand of the people for legal protection 
against these robbers of the public will forestall the need of any resort to 
revolutionary methods. There are many other good things in the North 
American Review, which was never more vigorous than now, 


The Contemporary Review for May is rich in articles treating mainly of 
such living questions as ‘‘The Occupation of Land,” ‘‘Irish Statistics,” 
‘¢Technical Education,” ‘‘The Dislocations of Industry,” the ‘‘ Position 
of Women in Ancient Rome,” etc. We specially note Dr. William 
Wright's paper entitled, ‘‘ The Power Behind the Pope,” because its facts 
exhibit the folly of the Pope's claim to infallibility, and prove with seem- 
ing conclusiveness that there is in the Vatican a power stronger than the 
man who wears the triple crown. These facts are as curious as they are 
significant. In them we have first the hero of a singular tale, one Colonel 
Lasserre, of the French army, who, having been cured of sore eyes, as he 
alleges by ‘‘ Our Lady of Lourdes,” wrote a history of the appearance of 
the Blessed Virgin to Bernadette, the peasant girl of Lourdes. His book, 
written in brilliant style, became so universally popular that its avails 
made its author rich, and through it ‘‘ Notre Dame de Lourdes ” became 
famous. Subsequently Colonel Lasserre translated the ‘‘ Four Gospels” 
into sparkling French, as it is now spoken by the people of France. He 
had it printed in paragraphs and in attractive type. He rendered such 
texts as are supposed to teach the perpetual virginity of Mary and the 
primacy of Peter in harmony with the Douay version ; but the Greek word 
for repent he translated ‘‘be converted,” ‘‘ repent,” instead of ‘‘do pen- 
ance ;” which rendering he supported in a critical note. So also he trans- 
lated Christ’s retort to Satan by ‘‘ Adore the Lord thy God, and do not 
render worship to any but him alone;” and in another verse he made the 
text read, ‘‘ We are servants without merit,” etc. To this version of the 
gospels he prefixed a strong preface, in which he severely censured the 
Church of Rome for withholding the gospels from the people. His ver- 
sion of the gospels fell like a new revelation upon the French people. It 
was approved by the Archbishop of Paris, by many other high dignitaries 
of the Church, and by the Pope himself. It sold immensely. In twelve 
months twenty-five editions were published. Then a decree of the 
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‘* Sacred Congregation of Cardinals appointed for the Index of books of 
degraded doctrine,” dated December 19, 1887, made its appearance, in 
which Colonel Lasserre’s translation of the four gospels is proscribed, 
and declared to be put on the Index of forbidden books. And this decree 
affirms that ‘‘our most holy Lord Pope Leo XIII.” approves this action 
of the Sacred Congregation, Alas, poor Leo! On the 4th of December, 
1886, he expresses, in a letter addressed to the colonel, his approval of 
his publication as a work ‘‘so full of interest,” and his ‘‘ earnest desire” 
that the object indicated in the preface—that is, to make the people hear, 
taste and relish the direct lessons of the Saviour . . . which fell from 
his lips should be realized.” Then on the 19th of December, 1887, he 
approves a decree which places that same book on *‘ the Index of books of 
degraded doctrine.” Was his approval hastily given? If so, wherein 
lies the value of an infallibility which may err through incautious haste ? 
Was he compelled by the Jesuitic forces embodied in the secret council 
of the Sacred Congregation to retract and contradict his approval? If so, 
then what becomes of a claim to infallibility that is subject to a human 
power which it dare not resist? Assuredly, Pope Leo has committed a 
blunder which his ecclesiastical adherents will regard as worse than a 
crime, because it makes the absurdity of his claim to infallibility obvious 
to the common sense of mankind. 


The Catholic World for May contains an answer to the inquiry, “Is 
there Salvation outside of the Catholic Church?” by the Rev. John 
Gmeiner. His answer to it is extremely charitable, at least in appearance. 
For while asserting that ‘‘there is no salvation outside the Church,” and 
that there is but the one holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, of which 
the Roman pontiff, the successor of St. Peter, is the ‘‘visible and infallible 
head,” he concedes that God may save such as ‘ without any fault on 
their part may not be professed members of this Church.” He even in- 
dorses Cardinal Manning’s ‘‘ beautiful words” in which that prelate teaches 
that even Protestants who believe in Jesus Christ, and hold in good 
faith that their Church is the holy Catholic Church, may be saved. Do 
these concessions indicate that a radical change is coming over the spirit 
of Romanism? If so, then the leopard has begun to change its spots, 
and one may fain hope that it may yet retrace the steps of its descent 
from truth to error, become purified from its heresies, and cease to be 
anti-Christ. But on the principles of Mr. Gmeiner the blood of the army 
of martyrs whom it slew because of their inability to recognize it as 
Christ’s Church must be on its garments. How can it justify itself for 
having slaughtered millions who, Cardinal Manning being judge, were 
God’s dear children? 


The Church Review for January is mainly devoted to the treatment of 
questions strictly denominational. In the ‘* Three Ordinations of the 
Apostles,” Dr. A. H. Bailey reads the opinions of High-Churchmen into 
the sacred text, thereby reaching the conclusion, that ‘all ingenuous 
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minds must in time conclude that the Christian Church has a visible and 
divine organization, and that this is under officers of three grades, bear- 
ing three commissions;” and he prays for the coming of the ‘‘ blessed 
day” when Christians ‘‘ shal) be of one mind in the house of God, which 
is the Church of the living God,” that is, in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. One may appreciate the kindliness of this writer's spirit while 
wondering at the simplicity implied in his evident faith that his Church 
is destined to grow into the visible embodiment of that spiritual house- 
hold of faith whose organic relation is secured, not by governmental 
forms, but by the union of its members through personal faith with 
Christ, who, being their Head, is the source and support of their life. 
Donald J. Mackey has an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Cathedrals and His- 
torical Churches of the Old World,” the avowed purpose of which is to 
promote the growth of the cathedral system in this country. An illus- 
trated paper describes con amore those ‘ ecclesiastical vestments” which 
‘* puritanical ideas” have ‘‘ brought into disuse,”.but which are, never- 
theless, still authorized by ‘‘a rubric of the Book of Common Prayer.” 
In this paper the reader is shown pictorially and descriptively the alb, 
the amice, the chausuble, the cope, the dalmatic, the gremial, the mani- 
ple, the morse, the stole, and other ‘‘ ornaments” of the ministers of the 
Church, which ‘‘in the course of centuries have been found to conduce 
to the reverence and glory of God.” To observers outside the Church this 
paper tends to encourage ritualism, although its writer denies that he has 
‘*‘any thought of upholding modern ritualism.” Yet, strangely enough, he 
ranks this fancy-vesting of the clergy among things which promote that 
‘‘order and decency ” which is ‘‘the mainstay of the Church.” If he is 
correct, it must be a matter to be regretted that, when Paul was writing to 
Timothy and Titus concerning the things essential to Church order, he had 
no one to enlighten him concerning the importance of ornamental and 
costly vestments to the deacons and elders, whom he instructed them to 
ordain! Seriously, one entertaining high regard for the Episcopal Church, 
as the writer does, cannot help regretting that any of its thinking men 
are found advocating the use of adornments which had their origin in the 
desire of the Papal Church to make itself acceptable to the populace by 
imitating the practices of the pagan priesthood. 


A late issue of the Westminster Review has a suggestive article on the 
vexed question of ‘‘ Tramps and Professional Beggars,” in which the 
writer reviews A [History of Vagrants and Vagrancy, and Beggars and Beg- 
ging, by J. Ribton-Turner. This curious volume makes it clear that the 
tramp is not a social parasite of recent origin, as some suppose, but had 
become such a nuisance to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers twelve hundred 
years ago, and that they enacted laws to punish him as early as the year 
673. The later Saxon kings renewed these earlier laws against those ‘‘wan- 
dering” men. In 1348 the law made it a penal offense to give them alms. 
In 1359 beggars able but unwilling to work were ordered to leave the city 
of London ‘on pain of the stocks and imprisonment.” Stern Henry VIIL., 
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in his endeavors ‘‘to stamp out the pest of beggary,” is said to have 
hung ‘‘ thousands of great thieves, petty thieves, and roges.” During the 
brief reign of Edward VI. vagrants, by a Draconian law, were branded 
with a hot iron, the letter V being thus marked on their breasts, after 
which they were held as slaves for two ycars by those who complained of 
them to the justices. Modern England, though less cruel in its laws, has 
striven hard to suppress this social evil. Yet the tramp still lives there, 
and, as Mr. Ribton-Turner shows by abundant facts, still preys on the 
good-natured charity of the public, who it is estimated, with apparent 
correctness, annually bestow not less than fifteen millions of dollars on 
these indolent, shameless, swindling wanderers. 

The skill of these social pests in putting on the semblance of real mis- 
fortune is one source of their success in begging. People cannot easily 
discriminate between the child of temporary poverty and the professional 
tramp. Hence, being unwilling to refuse aid to one of the former class, 
they give to the latter. But, as a reformed tramp once confessed to Mr. 
Ribton-Turner, ‘out of every ten tramps there are nine impostors.” And, 
as our author remarks, ** the deserving poor never beg. They prefer to die 
rather than to incur such a degradation.” They do not tell pitiful tales, 
as tramps do, but simply ask employment. It is therefore safe as a rule 
to treat tramps on the apostolic principle, ‘“‘that if any would not work 
neither should he eat.” Such is the opinion of Mr. Ribton-Turner con- 
cerning the vagrants who for centuries have been, and still are, the noxious 
and disgusting parasites of English society. That the tramps of our own 
country, in which it is so easy for an industrious man to find employment, 
also deserve to be dealt with as social nuisances no man who has studied 
the question will deny. They are moral lepers with whom socicty cannot 
sympathize, whom socicty should not support by almsgiving, but whom 
it should restrain from wandering by providing places in which, by com- 
pulsory labor, they might be taught that it is better to live by honest 
industry than by beggary. Perhaps the republication of Mr. Ribton-Tur- 
ner’s book might lead American philanhtropists to give special attention 
to measures for restraining the growing evil of beggary in our country. 


Apropos of the action of our late General Conference providing for the 
appointment and employment of women as deaconesses, is a carefully 
written paper in the June number of the Andover Review on *‘ European 
Deaconesses.” It is written by Mrs. C. M. Mead, of London, England, 
who appears to have pretty thoroughly studied the literature of the ques- 
tion, and has condensed a wide range of information into a very interest- 
ing and practically valuable article. In searching for the originating 
motive of the institution of modern deaconesses in May, 1836, at Kaisers- 
werth, on the Rhine, she traces it to the influence which a study of the 
work of the philanthropic Mrs. Fry among the convicts of England 
exerted on the mind of Theodor Fliedner, the founder of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian Deaconess Society. This great-hearted man, the pastor of 
a little Protestant church in Kaiserswerth, while traveling in England 
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was so deeply impressed by what he saw of Mrs. Fry’s success that on his 
return home he began preaching to the convicts in the prison at Diissel- 
dorf, which was six miles from his parish. The fruits of this modest 
effort to benefit convicts, though scant at first, gradually increased until 
he felt the need of an asylum in which discharged convicts disposed to 
reform might be sheltered and trained to habits of industry. In his own 
garden was a little summer house twelve feet square, in which he and 
his wife cared for two women, This was the cradle of the Kaiserswerth 
institution. He soon perceived that with the growth of public sympathy 
with discharged convicts and the sick poor a necessity would arise for 
trained Christian nurses. This perception was the sced of the above- 
named deaconess society, which in twenty-five years numbered about two 
hundred deaconesses, working at some eighty stations. After Fliedner's 
death, in 1864, the number steadily increased until in November last the 
institution numbered 580 deaconesses and 196 probationers, working at 
more than 200 different stations, caring for the sick and dying, reclaiming 
the vicious, teaching the ignorant, and alleviating various sorts of suffer- 
ing. From this mother-institution fifty-nine other independent central 
deaconess houses have arisen in Continental Europe. In England also 
Kaiserswerth has made its example felt, albeit the ‘‘sisterhoods,” organ- 
ized too nearly on the model of Romanist nunneries, have multiplied there 
more rapidly than the more Protestant and scriptural deaconesses.  Kais- 
erswerth has reproduced itself in the Orient, where it has ten affiliated 
houses, with their connected stations. And there is a deaconess house, 
superintended by a Kaiserswerth deaconess, at Rochester, in our own 
country. Mrs, Mead’s article also gives a synoptical statement of the or- 
ganization, methods, and discipline of deaconess houses, and she names 
as sources of wider information such works as the Life of Pastor F liedner, 
translated by Catherine Winkworth; Deaconesses, or the Official Help of 
Women in Parochial Work, etc., by.Rev. J. S. Howson; Ierzog’s Real- 
Encyclopedie, article Diakonissenhiuser; Praying and Working; Deaconesses 
in the Church of England, ete., ete. Her article is very timely. The 
action of our General Conference was assuredly the expression of a wide- 
spread feeling that the times, the needs of the Church, and the aspira- 
tions of Christian women demand some system through which the agency 
of women may be made to tell with more efficiency than ever on the 
evangelization of society. The Andover Review for June, laden though it 
be with good things, contains no more useful paper than this of Mrs. 
Mead; albeit Professor Bemis’s article on ‘* The Distribution of Our Im- 
migrants,” showing that two-fifths of our entire population consist of 
persons who, by their birthplace or parentage, are unfitted for American 
citizenship, contains facts sufficient to excite profound concern respecting 
our political prospects and social perils in the heart of every thoughtful 
Christian citizen. 


The New Englander and Yale Review for June has for its leading article 
a valuable and suggestive paper on “‘Men of Wealth and Institutions of 
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Learning,” by Rev. 8. H. Lee. It opens with a discussion, characterized 
by lucidity and breadth, of the relation which the higher education im- 
parted by the college, the university, the scientific and the professional 
school sustains to the family, to the Church, to the State, to society, 
and, in short, to every thing included in modern civilization. The end 
of such education is *‘ the full development of manhood.” It is indis- 
pensable to all the other institutions on the maintenance of which the 
progress of social order depends. It is essential to the highest results 
attainable by the Christian ministry. History shows that learned men 
have been the centers of influence from which those forces that have made 
epochs in the Church and in the world have radiated. It was Paul, the 
best educated man of the Jewish race, whose preaching demonstrated the 
power of the Gospel in the great Gentile cities of his times. Iv the State 
educated men have been the strong walls against which untraincd men of 
energetic action have leaned for support. Learned men have made the 
bar illustrious, and have been the stars by whose light medical schools 
have been guided in their studies. By reasoning forcibly on such facts 
as these Mr. Lee amply sustains his claim that the relation of institutions 
of higher learning is fundamental to the progress of Christian civilization. 

That the American people are clearly conscious of this truth is made 
apparent, as Mr. Lee further shows, by the fact that they have, by their 
voluntary efforts and sacrifices, called into existence three hundred and 
forty-six colleges and universities, forty-nine schools of law, one hundred 
and fifty-nine of theology, and one hundred and seventy-five of medicine. 
True, many of these are not ideal institutions, but ‘‘only the expression 
of a grand purpose.” Yet they demonstrate the fact that a tolerably 
clear conception and conviction of the indispensability of higher educa- 
tion to national progress exists in the American mind in the West as well 
as in the East, our newest States and Territories being strongly bent on 
having their own local colleges. 

But colleges cost money. Their needs are perennial. It requires quite 
a large number of first-class men to work a college successfully; and such 
men ought to be paid not stinted but liberal salaries, provided for by 
ample endowments. College buildings, too, are expensive, and they need 
constant repairs, frequent renewals, and by no means infrequent improve- 
ments. These wants cannot be met by charges for instruction, because 
very many—Mr. Lee says five sixths—of their students come from families 
of limited means. Whence, then, should their funds be derived? Mr. 
Lee inclines to the opinion that the State should supply them. To this 
it may be objected, 1. That since State funds must come from a tax levied 
on the whole people, a vast majority of whom can never send their chil- 
dren to colleges, it is scarcely just to tax the whole for the benefit of the 
small minority who can be taught by them. It is true that the higher 
education of the few is a public benefit, nevertheless the direct benefit to 
those who are so educated is so much greater than the indirect benefit to 
the many that it is not just to compel the latter to contribute to the edu- 
cation of the former. 2. State support means State interference in man- 
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agement, and this again signifies political influence, favoritism, and cor- 
ruption, Colleges must not, therefore, look to the State, but to men of 
wealth who appreciate the importance of higher education to society, 
especially to its economic order, by which rich men are enabled to acquire 
and retain riches. Hence ample endowments derived from the gifts of in- 
telligent Christian men must be sought for as the springs which are to feed 
the resources of our institutions of higher learning. As Mr. Lee observes, 
‘‘ The annual income of Oxford and Cambridge, England, is three million 
and seventy thousand dollars, almost twenty times as much as Yale has 
from similar sources.” Who can estimate the worth of the benefits con- 
ferred on English society by the educated men who reap the direct benefit 
of those grand endowments ? 

That many rich men in America, and many of the rich men in our 
Methodism, are liberal givers is not to be fairly questioned. Yet it is 
unquestionably true that, viewed as a body, their liberality is not propor- 
tioned to the increase of their wealth. Mr. Edward Atkinson is cited by 
Mr. Lee as putting the wealth of the country at the enormous sum of 
$60,000,000,000, its annual increase at $900,000,000, and its daily incre- 
ment at $3,000,000. Beside these figures, how insignificantly small the 
gifts of the rich to our universities appear! Out of such vast accumula- 
tions how easy it would be to place all our old universities and many of 
our new ones on foundations as solid as those which give such colossal 
strength to England’s Oxford and Cambridge! And to what better use 
can our wealthy brethren put a portion of their gains than to endow a 
college chair? Fifty thousand dollars given for this purpose and duly 
invested by its trustees would keep aman of the very highest order of 
mind and culture, generation after generation, at the head of a class of 
young men under training that would make them powers for good to the 
Church, to the country, and tothe world. As Mr. Lee says to his readers, 
so say we to ours, such gifts ought-to be secured, but to secure them 
“somebody must work at it.” And where can that ‘‘somebody ” be found, 
if not in the person of that pastor in whose congregation are men who can- 
not innocently spend the incomes from their investments and business 
operations? Let wealthy Methodists therefore see to it that Methodist 
colleges and universities are fully endowed! 


The Gospel in All Lands, published by our Missionary Society, has in its 
May number one symposium on Mormonism and another on African Mis- 
sions, with other articles of interest on various topics. The characteristic 
feature of this magazine is its compilation and statement of missionary 
facts adapted to inform the general reader and to serve as raw material 
with which sermons and speeches may be illustrated. 


The Missionary Review of the World, for June, is filled with articles which 
deal comprehensively and ably with several living missionary questions. 
It is not exclusively a recorder of facts, but is characteristically given to 
the discussion of the principles which lie at the base of the great mission- 
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ary movements of the time. It has a strong editorial corps, a goodly num- 
ber of correspondents, and, on the whole, fills our ideal of what a non- 
sectarian missionary Review should be. 


Harper's New Monthly Magazine for June is, as it always is, very finely 
illustrated. It also contains its accustomed variety of topics ranging 
from grave to gay, from articles that impart information to those that are 
chiefly entertaining. That such a magazine can be offered at so lowa 
price is one of the marvels of modern times. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Systematic Theology. A Complete Body of Wesleyan Arminian Divinity, consist- 
ing of Lectures on the Twenty-five Articles of Religion. By the late Rev. Dr. 
Tuomas O. Summers, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Van- 
derbilt University. The whole Arranged and Revised with Introduction, 
copious Notes, and Theological Glossary, by the Rev. Joun J. Tiger, M.A., 
S.T.B. In two volumes. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 552. Nashville, Tenn., Publishing 
House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Price, $2 per vol. 

The late Dr. Summers was the leading theologian of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church, South. He was widely read in theological lore, a strong 

thinker, a logical reasoner, and a vigorous writer. The substance of his 
lectures, carefully and frequently re-written, is contained in this work. In 
this, its first volume, we find an ‘‘ Introduction ” which contains ‘an out- 
line view of theological science,” and a chapter on ‘* The Creeds and Con- 
fessions of Christendom.” After this we have Book 1, on Theology Proper, 
or the Doctrine of God; Book 2, on Christology and Objective Soteriology, 
or the Doctrine of Christ and of his Salvation; Book 3, on Christ; Resur- 
rection, Ascension, Session, Second Coming, and on Eschatology; (the 

Doctrine of Last Things;) Book 4, on Pneumatology and Subjective So- 

teriology, or the Doctrine of the Holy Spirit and of his Administration of 

Redemption; Book 5, Bibliology. or the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures. 

In his discussion of these great questions our author is not superficial on 

the one hand nor prolix and tedious on the other. The sweep of his 

treatment, though necessarily not exhaustive, is yet exceedingly broad 
and sufficiently comprehensive for his purpose. He omits no really es- 
sential phase of the subjects discussed, is quite full in his statements of 
questions in speculative theology and in his explanations and exposure 
of the manifold theories maintained by distinguished errorists through 
the ages. In his definitions of doctrines, while independent in the ex- 
pression of his own views, he is careful to sustain his orthodoxy, not by 
argument only, but also by giving copious and pertinent citations from 
recognized Arminian and other authorities. On points touching the 
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philosophy of the Atonement, concerning which Mcthodist writers are not 
in close agreement, he prefers the views of Pope to Raymond and Miley, 
albeit his reasons for this preference are by no means conclusive. On the 
vexed question of inspiration he accepts the dynamical theory, saying, 
‘*Holy men of God spake ”—there is the human dynamism—‘‘ as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost "—there is the divine dynamism, “and 
both concurring, the result is the inspired, infallible and authoritative 
Scriptures.” Mr. Tigert, its editor, claims that this work is ‘‘a full, and 
in some sense authoritative, exposition of evangelical Arminianism as 
developed within the Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” 


Old and New Testament Theology. By Hetnrich Ewan, late Professor in the 
University of Gottingen, Author of the History of Israel, etc. Tranglated from 
the German by the Rev. Tuomas Goapsy, B.A., President of the Baptist Col- 
lege. Nottingham. 8vo, pp. 458. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 

This volume is a selection from the second and third volumes of a contin- 
uous treatise by Ewald in four volumes, of which the above is the alterna- 
tive title of the whole work. Its first volume has been translated and 
published under the title of Revelation : its Nature and Record ; and is a 
discussion of “the Doctrine of the Word of God.” Its fourth volume, on 
‘*The Doctrine and Life of Man,” and of ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,” is not 
yet translated. As a whole, the treatise is a valuable contribution to bib- 
lical theology. It deals with the theology of Scripture from ‘‘a purely 
historical and critical point of view.” In this volume, its learned and 
devout author discusses ‘* Biblical Doctrine in its Origin and Historical 
Development.” His method is strictly scientific. He traces the doctrines 
of Scripture from their original and partial revelations, their first more 
or less obscure utterances, through the narratives, experiences, and 
prophetic sayings of Holy Writ, down to their bright unfolding in the 
teaching and life of Christ. The theological student may not accept 
Ewakd’s speculations on the Descent of Christ into Hades, the Final Ex- 
tinction of Sin, ete.; but in spite of these speculative defects he will enjoy 
the originality, the freshness, the suggestiveness of his thoughts, and be 
profited by the breadth and comprehensiveness of his views and by the 
ample and varied learning which he brings to the elucidation of the plan 
of God as revealed in Holy Scripture. 


The First Epistle of Peter: Revised Text, with Introduction and Commentary. By 
Rosert Jonxstone, LL.B., D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. 8vo, pp. 417. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

In this volume we have the Greek text of the epistle, with exegetical 

Notes; an “Introduction” treating of its genuineness, its structure, and 

literary characteristics, and a ‘‘Commentary.” The author's purpose in 

writing the latter was ‘“‘by a careful examination of the grammatical 
structure of the epistle to ascertain, as exactly as the data permit, what 
40—FIFTH SERIES, VOL, IV. 
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is taught in it, and how the different parts of the teaching are related to 
each other.” Working with this aim Dr. Johnstone avoided ‘ formal 
dissertations,” and sought to elucidate the text by critical expositions, 
His exegesis is thorough and independent, albeit in his exegetical discus- 
sions he freely consults such commentators as Bengel, Weisinger, Pro- 
fessor Salmond, Leighton, Professor John Brown, etc. Evidently having 
in view the attempts of the ‘‘ New Theology” school to find the dogma of 
‘* probation after death” in that famous passage concerning the preaching 
of Christ to the spirits in prison (1 Peter iii, 19, 20), he devotes upward 
of forty pages to its discussion. But after a learned examination of the 
exegesis of every writer of note on this vexed question, he finds himself 
‘forced, both by the terms of the text and its relation to the reasoning of 
the apostle, to the conclusion that Peter only alluded to the preaching of 
Christ to the antediluvians through Noah, by way of contrasting the lim- 
ited result of that proceeding (only eight persons) with the vast effects of 
the gospel of the risen Christ then visible. The advocates of probation 
after death cannot well help feeling, we think, that Dr. Johnstone has 
fairly cut away this, their only plausible text, from beneath their dogma. 
Viewed as a superior piece of exegetical work and as a luminous expo- 
sition of Peter's first epistle, this volume, even though it be mildly Cal- 
vinistic in its concept of the doctrine of election, is eminently worthy of 
a place in every theological library. 
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Sacred History from the Creation to the Giving of the Law. By Epwakp P. 
Huspurey, D.D., LL.D., sometime Professor in the Danville Theological Sem- 
inary. 8vo, pp. 540. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

‘The late Dr. Humphrey was a devout scholar, an eloquent preacher, and 

a truly great man. In this noble volume, completed shortly before he 

died, he gathered the richest results of his deep religious experience and 

of a long life devoted to the study of Holy Scripture. In a style charac- 
terized by forcible expression and graceful diction, his book discusses, in 
thirty-five chapters, the principal events of the biblical record from the 
creation to the giving of the law at Horeb. He narrates, elucidates, and ex- 
plains those events, keeping in view the objections of modern Rationalists 
to their supernatural features, and of Scientists who question their harmony 
with their alleged discoveries, In his expositions he gives the results of 
his own profound critical studies without being formally exegetical. He 
frankly admits difficulties where they exist, and offers such solutions of 
them as are satisfactory to Christian biblical scholars. He discusses, 
with breadth and fullness, the various topics taught and suggested by 
the sacred record, such as the Fall, the First Gospel, the Deluge, the Call 
of Abram, the Giving of the Covenant, Christ in the Covenant, the Ten 

Wonders in Egypt, Horeb and the Law, etc. Where theological ques- 

tions are involved he makes the Westminster standards the touch-stone of 

his explorations. He has no leaning toward Arminianism. Yef, in spite 
of this defect, he presents the “ entire field of sacred history” with much 

-completeness to the reader’s eye, rendering it lucid and beautiful by 
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means of the large amount of valuable information with which he illus- 
trates its manifold parts. The thoughtful reader who does not add to 
his treasure by its perusal must be a very widely-read man. 


An Explanatory Commentary on Esther. With four Appendices, consisting of the 
Second Targum translated from the Aramuic, with Notes, Mithra, the Winged 
Bulls of Persepolis, and Zoroaster. By Professor Pautus CassEt, D.D., Ber- 
lin, Author of the Commentarivs on Judges and Ruth, in Lange's Bibelwerk. 
Translated by Rev. AARON Bernste1N, BD. 8vo, pp. 400. New York: Scrib- 
ner & Welford. 

This commentary is rich in materials gathered from ancient books, mod- 

ern discoveries, the writings of travelers, philological science, and every 

other source of information likely to elucidate the instructive book of 
which it treats. Its translator justly applies to it the remark of Arch- 
deacon Farrar: ‘‘ When we study a great modern commentator we are, 
indeed, heirs of all the ages.” In his exposition the learned author is 
topical,- exegetical, critical, and practical. He neglects no part of the 
sacred narrative, but touches all its facts and illustrates them, not alone 
by his comments, but also by the light of their historical parallels. He 
thereby, as Dr. Bernstein without exaggeration says, gives us ‘‘an insight 

into ancient Orivntal life, and especially Persian, as no other book of a 

similar kind does.” His notes are also exceeding rich in historical, bio- 

graphical, and critical remarks, Its style is nowhere heavy, but is clear, 
vigorous, and lively. We know of no better commentary on the Book of 

Esther than this scholarly work. 


A New Rendering of the Hebrew Fsalms into English Verse. With Notes Critical, 
Historical, and Biographical, including an Historical Sketch of the French, En- 
glish, and Scotch Metrical Versions. By ABRAHAM Cotes. M.D., LL.D., Author 
of Dies Jre, in thirteen original Versions, etc. 12mo, pp. 296. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


Keble, after completing his poetical translations of the Psalms, frankly 
confessed that in doing it he had attempted an impossible thing. Some 
twenty other poets have made the same attempt, failing, as Keble did, 
not to fairly interpret the Psalms or adapt them to Christian ‘+ Services 
of Song,” but to produce an ‘‘ideally perfect” version of them in En- 
glish. Dr. Coles does not claim that he has achieved this impossible 
thing. But he has certainly kept closely to the Hebrew original, and 
transferred the familiar phraseology of the received and revised versions 
into verse, which, if not always absolutely smooth and fluent, is yet free 
from that uncouth awkwardness one finds in the versions of Sternhold, 
Tate and Brady, et® Dr. Coles is a remarkably graceful and scholarly 
writer, possessing rare poetical skill and a power of felicitous expression 
which give charm and beauty to his rendering; the tone of his verse is 
also eminently in keeping with the religious spirit of the Psalmist. His 
book must be accepted as a valuable addition to our devotional lit- 
erature, 
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Tie First Book of Samuel. By Professor W. G. Buaikir, D.D., LL.D., New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. S8vo, pp. 440. New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. 
This excellent book belongs to the series of expositions now in course of 
publication under the general title of ‘‘The Expositor’s Bible.” Dr. 
Blaikie had a fine subject in the first book of Samuel, and he has treated 
it most happily and skillfully. By grouping its minor facts around its 
most central events and principal characters, he has avoided the monotony 
which is almost unavoidable in treating a multitude of subordinate details. 
And he has so portrayed the moral grandeur of Samuel the prophet- 
judge, the unregulated strength of the vacillating Saul, the unselfishness 
of Jonathan, the ideal friend, and the great military qualities of David, 
the heroic and religious soldier-poet, as to excite the unflagging interest 
of his reader. His expositions of the sacred text pretty fully and clearly 
elucidate its meaning, and his practical applications of its truth are both 
suggestive to thinking minds and adapted to promote spiritual aspirations. 


The Bible Doctrine of Inspiration Explained and Vindicated. By Basi MANLY, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 12mo, pp. 266. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

The key-note of this volume is, that ‘‘the whole Bible is truly God's 

word written by men.” It regards the mode of inspiration as inexplicable, 

and rejects the mechanical and every other theory which denies the 
special operation of the Holy Spirit upon a human mind left free to ex- 
press the divinely-given word in harmony with its idiosyncracies, yet 
without changing its import. It is clear and discriminating in its state- 
ments and strong in its proofs of the doctrine of inspiration. Its an- 
swers to the critical and moral objections of unbelievers are able and 
satisfactory, and it is sufficiently full, perhaps, to be, as its author intends, 
a competent text-book for theological students. 


The Theology and the Theologians of Scotland, chiefly of the Seventeenth and 
Fighteenth Centuries. Being one of the Cunningham Lectures. By James 
Waker, D.D. 12mo, pp. 203. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

To Arminians the most interesting feature of this volume, aside from its 

historical value, is its exhibition of the vigorous struggles of old Scottish 

theologians with those objections to their supralapsarian creed which had 
their birth in their common sense and in their Christian consciousness. 

They would not surrender the creed; they could not answer the objec- 

tions. Hence they invented manifold theories in their vain endeavors to 

harmonize their views of ‘divine sovereignty and electing grace” with 
their concepts of God, justice, and human freedom. These theories are 
very clearly stated by Dr. Walker. And they show®hat there has been 

a continuous mental revolt, even in Scotland, against the ultra type of 

Calvinism. Dr. Walker says, ‘‘ There has been a change, though not in the 

doctrine yet in the philosophy of the doctrine;” but he does not attempt 

to show how Calvinist theology can stand on other than a necessitarian 
philosophy. Dr. Walker is an accomplished and able writer. 
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Manual of Biblical Archeology. By Friepricn Kein. With alterations and addi- 
tions furnisiied by the author for the English translation. Translated from the 
German (chiefly) by Rev. Peter Curistie. Kdited by the Rev. FREDERICK 
Crompiz, D.D. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 482. New York: Scribner & Welford. 

This is a translation of the first volume of a new and improved edition of 

Dr. Keil’s learned work. It contains the author’s ‘alterations and addi- 

tions,” which he inserted for the purpose of bringing it up to the present 

state of knowledge in this department. Hence, it may be accepted as a 

‘*standard treatise in scientific form on Biblical archeology.” It is ad- 

mitted to be a work containing an immense amount of information, with 

many valuable and independent criticisms of the best German writers on 
this subject. The second volume is in the hands of the translator. 


The Mental Characteristics of the Lord Jesus Christ. By Rev. Henry Norris 

BERNARD, M.A., LL.B. 12mo, pp. 314. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $1 50. 
The title of this volume seems to indicate that it treats chiefly of our 
Lord’s intellectual capacity and development. In reality his moral char- 
acteristics and his affections are its principal themes. And these are ably, 
devoutly, and beautifully described. The reader is helped to see his Lord 
in his teaching, in his temptations, in his depressions, in his hours of 
prayer, in his sufferings, and in his triumph over death. One cannot sur- 
render his thoughts to Dr. Bernard’s guidance without being brought into 
closer sympathy, deeper reverence, and warmer love for Him to whom he 
is indebted for his present peace and his hope of eternal felicity. His 
book is fitted to quicken one’s faith in the ever-living Christ. 


The Risen Christ the King of Men. By James BALDWIN Browy, B.A., Author of the 

Divine Life in Man, ete. 8vo, pp. 368. New York: Thomas Whittaker. $2. 
This volume contains sixteen discourses of more than ordinary merit. The 
first two treat very lucidly of the deep spirituality required in the teach- 
ings of the Old Testament; the third shows that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection is the solution of the mystery of man’s existence and the key to the 
life of Christ. The fact of Christ’s resurrection is next proved. Then 
we have a comprehensive view of the results of the resurrection of Christ 
on the development of humanity—‘* the risen Christ in the risen world.” 
These sermons are characterized by uncommon breadth of suggestive and 
independent thought; by their lucid generalizations; by a strong, clear, 
and vigorous style; by a duly qualified enthusiasm; and-by a profoundly 
evangelical spirit. 


The Best Bread, and other Sermons. Preached in 1887. By C. H. SpurGeon, of 
London. 12mo, pp. 393. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


We have here seventeen discourses on practical and experimental godli- 
ness, full of pith, life, suggestiveness, quaint allusions, and spiritual 
vigor. 
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PHILOSOPHY, METAPHYSICS, AND GENERAL SCIENCE. 


A Study of Religion: Its Sources and Contents, By James MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. 417, 410. New York: Macmillan & Co. 6. 


Dr. Martineau is, if not facile princeps, yet a leader among liberal religious 
thinkers. In these volumes, as in his preceding works, he shows himself 
to be a close thinker, a scholar widely and familiarly acquainted with 
the works of both ancient and modern philosophers, and a brilliantly 
intellectual writer, acutely analytical, and fertile in rich illustrations. 
Though not strictly orthodox in his views of inspiration he is reverent 
in writing of the ‘‘Divine Mind and Will ruling the universe and holding 
moral relations with mankind ;” belief in whom constitutes the ‘religion ” 
which is the subject of this ‘‘study.” 

‘‘The innermost seat of this belief” he seeks ‘‘in the constitution of 
human nature.” In pursuing this object he first considers the ‘‘ Limits 
of Human Intelligence.” Under this head he discusses the ‘‘Form and 
Conditions of Knowledge,” Kant’s Critical Philosophy, Absolute and Em- 
pirical Idealism, and the Relativity of Knowledge, finally reaching the 
conclusion that ‘‘ what is inevitably thought is in accord with what really 
is; and that Intelligence is not the mere creator of a dream.” 

In his second book he discusses ‘‘ Theism;” and, after considering 
‘**God as Cause,” finds, as a result, that the principle of Causality justifies 
the conclusion that there is ‘‘one universal Cause, the infinite and eter- 
nal seat of all Power, an omniscient Mind ordering all things for ends 
selected with perfect wisdom.” He then proceeds to treat of ‘God as 
Perfection.” Here he makes the human conscience—man’s ethical intui- 
tions—the interpreters of the divine character by which he proceeds from 
‘* self-knowledge to divine knowledge.” Guided by conscience men dis- 
cover their affinity with a supreme omnipresent righteousness, and learn 
that the predicates of the principle of causality and of conscience ‘‘ meet 
in one Being perfect alike in thought and holiness.” 

In his third ‘*‘ Book” Dr. Martineau treats of Pantheism as a reaction 
from Deism; also of Determinism or Necessarianism, and of Free Will. 
He reasons conclusively against the former, and demonstrates the latter 
with much logical force. He is, indeed, an ultra Libertarian, in that he 
supposes God ‘‘ cannot read all volitions that are to be,” inasmuch as he 
has limited himself by refraining from covering all human volitions with 
his omniscience. He chose to render some knowledge conditional for the 
sake of making any righteousness attainable by man. But our author 
maintains this opinion on purely philosophical grounds, and concedes 
that it is inadmissible on theological principles. 

In his final chapter Dr. Martineau writes of the ‘‘ Life to Come.” He 
infers human immortality from two facts, 1. That every-where—in our 
conscience, in our physical nature, in the sentiments of associated men— 
there are marks of a morally constituted world moving toward righteous 
ends, 2. That nowhere, within us or without us, do we find the fulfill- 
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ment of this idea. Therefore, being only an ‘‘unfnished system, it irre- 
sistibly suggests a justifying and perfect sequel.” And the vatieinations 
of our moral, intellectual, and spiritual natures ‘‘report to us that we 
stand in divine relations which indefinitely transcend the limits of our 
earthly years.” 

On the whole, it may be said that this ‘‘study” is a splendid piece of 
purely intellectual work—a refreshing mental tonic. Its reasonings con- 
tain antidotes both to the abstractions of idealism and the fallacies of 
sensationalism. It also lends more support to the orthodox view of in- 
spiration than its author probably intended, because it grounds so many 
truths on merely natural facts that are in strict harmony with the teach- 
ing of the inspired word, In fact, one can scarcely resist a conviction 
that our philosopher is more indebted to the light of Bible inspiration 
for his insight into the deeper meanings of nature than he himself recog- 
nized. Hence, the Christian thinker, while gladly accepting many of the 
conclusions of these charming volumes, will still rejoice that he can found 
his belief not on philosophy alone, but also and chiefly on the solid rock 
of God’s infallible words. 


Philosophy and Religion. A Series of Addresses, Essays, and Sermons designed 
to set forth great truths in popular form. By Aucustus Hopkriys Strong, D.D., 
President and Professor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. 8vo, pp. 632. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. $3 50. 

Dr. Strong is a very able writer. In this noble volume he has collected 

many of his previously printed sermons and essays, with others which 

here appear in print for the first time. It discusses a wide range of topics 
which occupy conspicuous places in modern thought. Among its strictly 
literary papers we find ‘‘ Poetry and Robert Browning,” ‘‘ Dante and the 

Divine Comedy,” etc.; among its theological essays we note ‘‘ Modified 

Calvinism,” ‘‘The New Theology,” ‘‘The Method of Inspiration,” ete. 

On scientific subjects there are essays on ‘‘ Science and Religion,” ‘‘ The 

Philosophy of Evolution,” ‘‘ Modern Idealism,” etc. Besides these we 

have ‘‘ The Education of Woman,” ‘‘ Remarriage after Divorce,” ‘‘ Chris. 

tianity and Political Economy,” etc. These, with other living questions, 
are not treated superficially, but comprehensively and thoughtfully. Much, 
perhaps most, of its contents we admire and can cordially approve, but 
from ‘‘ Modified Calvinism” and “ Will in Theology,” as here presented, 
we must strongly dissent. Asa matter of fact, t..e root-principles of Cal- 
vinism, despite the strenuous denials of its advocates, implicitly make 

God the responsible author of human sin, and refuse real freedom to the 

human will. Dr. Strong, in his attempted modification of it, vainly seeks 

to rid it of this terrible logical burden. But, like original sin, it is an 
inherent quality of the theory, and cannot be ‘‘ modified” out of it. To 

Arminians, who desire to see Calvinism made as presentable to a modern 

religious thinker as much learning, ingenious logic, and skillful logom- 

achy can'make it, this volume, though far from’ convincing, is yet inter- 
esting. Apart from its theology, however, it contains much that is 
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intrinsically valuable to theological students, and also to general readers 
who ‘‘ love books that are books.” To much of the pseudo science of the 
day it is als» an effective antidote. 


Introduction to the Study of Philosophy. By J. H. W. StRicKENBERG, D.D. 8vo. 
pp. 422. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

In these times of much discussion of philosophical questions, no young man 
or woman who wishes to keep abreast of the thought of this age can afford 
to be without at least a general acquaintance with the ideas and systems 
of the most distinguished teachers of philosophy. But in forming that 
acquaintance one needs the guidance of teachers who are both masters 
of philosophic thought and in sympathy with revealed religion. One's 
teachers must be, not Rationalistic but Christian, philosophers. The author 
of this excellent volume appears to be such a teacher. His theory is, that 
philosophy and religion, though starting from the stand-points of faith 
and reason, may find their point of co-operation in the union of ‘‘a be- 
lieving reason” with ‘‘a rational faith.” Reason must not ignore faith: 
faith must not ignore reason: albeit the peculiarities of each must be 
distinguished. Much of belief lies outside the sphere of philosophy; 
religion is far from including the whole domain of faith. Religion has 
objects which reason alone could never have discovered—objects beyond 
the sphere of demonstration. Philosophy also deals with subjects foreign) 
though not essentially hostile, to religion. Writing in the light of these 
principles Dr. Strickenberg defines philosophy, explains its relations to 
religion, to natural science, and to empirical psychology. He also treats 
of noetics, metaphysics, ethics, and of the spirit and the method in the 
study of philosophy. His treatment of these themes is scholarly, able, 
sufficiently profound for its purpose, luminous, independent, and dis- 
criminative. To students his book is eminently instructive; to those 
already well read in philosophy it will be found helpful as a review of 
partially forgotten studies, 


The Religious Aspect of Evolution. By James McCosn, D.D., LL.D., Lit.D. 8vo, 
pp. 109. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This volume contains two lectures read before the trustees of the Bedell 
Fund at Kenyon College, Ohio. In them the venerable doctor affirms his 
belief in the principle of evolution, because he finds scientific evidence of 
its presence in nature. But he sees in it not a merely natural force, but 
only a means by which the Creator executes his plans. In developing this 
idea he yields to the evolutionist all that ascertained natural facts can 
reasonably claim, but insists that no explanation of the processes of nature 
that exclude God from them can satisfy the reason. And he recognizes 
in the evolutionary principle the working of a divine force pointing to a 
culmination which shall include a new heaven, a new earth, and a final 
victory of the kingdom of Christ over the evils of the ages. 


- 





Editorial Miscellany. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


The Ancient World and Christianity. By E. De Pressensk, D.D., Author of The 
Early Years of Christianity, etc. Translated by ANNIE Harwoop HOLMDEN. 
8vo, pp. 479. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

In this important volume Dr. Pressensé may be said to have furnished & 
digest of the historical facts which justify Paul’s assertion, that the an- 
cient heathen world possessed sufficient knowledge of God and of human 
duty to guide it to higher religious and moral conceptions than were em- 
bodied in its idol worship and in its shamefully-immoral practices. His 
portraitures, giving the salient features of the religions of Chaldea, 
Egypt, Phoenicia, the primitive Aryans, of Zoroaster, of the Vedas, of 
Buddha, of Hellenic Paganism, including the Greek Philosophy, and of 
Greco-Roman Paganism, all go to prove that the light of Nature every- 
where showed men more or less of ‘*the eternal power and Godhead,” 
produced a limited development of their moral consciousness, and begot 
in them a cry for a more satisfactory knowledge of the ‘‘ unknown God,” 
an aspiration after immortal life, and a craving for power to achieve 
the good which they but dimly perceived and failed to grasp. Their 
refusal to be led by these voices of Nature was the cause of their corrup- 
tion. But the harmony of Christ's teaching with those voices points to 
the divine origin of both. What the latter obscurely taught Christ con- 
firmed, explained, and supplemented. He brought their dim conception 
of immortality into the brightness of heaven’s own light. By his precepts 
he illuminated and quickened the natural conscience, thereby endowing 
it with new power. By his beautiful and self-sacrificing character he 
gave mankind a new, a sublime, and an attractive conception of the Great 
Supreme. By his propitiation for human sin he satisfied the agonizing 
cry of the guilty heart for a means by which its guilt could be forgiven 
and its filthiness washed away. This relation of Christ to the needs of 
mankind, as felt in the pagan world, proves, as Dr. Pressensé ably shows, 
that Christianity was “the actual fulfillment of the work of divine love, 
bringing to mankind the very thing which for long ages it had been 
vainly striving and seeking after.” Students of comparative religions, 
and clergymen who desire well-digested historical facts with which to 
meet the charge that Christianity has borrowed much of its teaching from 
the religions of the world, will find this work very helpful. 


Palestine in the Time of Christ. By Epmonp Staprer, D.D., Professor in the 
Protestant Theological Faculty of Paris. Translated by ANNIE HARWwOoOD 
Hotmpen. Third Edition. With Maps and Plans. 8vo, pp. 527. New York: 
A. ©. Armstrong & Son. 

To give the reader an intelligent conception of the Holy Land as it was 

when Jesus lived is the purpose of this very interesting volume. Guided 

by books of recognized authority, its author describes the geography of 
the country, its kings, sanhedrin, population, home and public life, social 
habits in city and country, literature, and religious life. In the latter he 
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includes the Jewish sects, with their peculiar beliefs, doctors of the law, 
schools, philosophy, worship in synagogue and temple, ceremonies and 
feasts. He also fixes the principal dates in the life of Jesus, and views 
many of his acts in connection with their localities and with the opinions 
of the Jewish people. His facts have been diligently gathered and care- 
fully collated from the most distinguished Jewish, French, German and 
English writers, and cast a strong light on the gospel histories. Dr. 
Stapfer regards Jesus himself as greater than his teaching. ‘‘ His entire 
life,” he says, ‘‘isa miracle.” Every Bible student will highly appreciate 
this volume. 


A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. By Henry Cuartes Lea. Vol 

III. 8vo, pp. 736. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This noble volume completes Mr. Lea’s learned and admirable history. 
It treats of such ‘ special fields of inquisitorial activity” as the spiritual 
Franciscans, the Fraticelli, political heresy, sorcery and occult arts, 
witchcraft, intellect and faith, ete. Its concluding chapter, in calmly 
summing up the moral results of the Inquisition, justly says: 

Uniformity of faith had been enforced by the Inquisition and its methods, and 
so long as faith was preserved crime and sii were comparatively uvimportant, 
except as a source of revenue to those who sold absolution. ... The moral con- 
dition of the laity was unutterably depraved. . . . The Inquisition was the mon- 
strous offspring of mistaken zeal, utilized by selfish greed and lust of power to 
smother the higher aspirations of humanity and stimulate its baser appetites. 

No one, after reading the facts which make up this history, can reason- 
ably claim that these conclusions are exaggerations. Neither can the 
Papal Church truthfully affirm that the terrible record is made up of 
** Protestant lies,” inasmuch as it is chiefly derived from Roman Catholic 
authorities. Thus by its own mouth the Papal Church of the past stands 
hopelessly condemned, and despite its reckless habit of falsifying history, 
of trying to wash its spotted garments in falsehood, it must bear the ter- 
rible burden of the guilt it incurred by making itself the oppressor of the 
nations, whom, had it been other than antichrist, it might have enlight- 
ened and blessed. Mr. Lea certainly deserves the thanks of the Protestant 
world for producing these learned, judicious, attractive, and valuable 
volumes. 


The Story of the Goths from the Earliest Times to the End of the Gothic Dominion in 
Spain. By Henry BraDiey. 12mo, pp. 376. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Price, $1 50. 

This volume is one of a series of historical studies designed to present 

in graphic style the stories of the prominent nations which have 

played their several parts in the great drama of humanity. The story of 
the Goths is less familiar. because hitherto less fully and distinctly told, 
than that of many other peoples. Yet though row ‘‘a vanished nation,” 
they once played no feeble part in the great movement of the barbarian 
tribes which overthrew the decaying Roman Empire and prepared the 
way for the better civilization which sprang from its ruins, Who these 
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rude people were, whence they came, whither they wandered, what they 
accomplished, and why they finally vanished as a nation, are questions 
satisfactorily answered by Mr. Bradley in this very excellent book. 
Without pretending that his history is strictly original and exhaustive 
this writer claims, with justice, to have put into it the marrow of the best 
authorities who have treated of that once mighty people. He has as- 
suredly produced a work that is very entertaining, attractive in its style, 
and valuable for its facts. 


The Invasion of the Crimea: Its Origin and an Account of its Progress down to 
the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KinGLake. Vol. VI. 
12mo, pp. 284. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In this volume Mr. Kinglake brings his most admirable history of the 

siege of Sebastopol to a close. Most of his readers will regret that his 

plan did not permit him to carry his history down to the capture of that 
formidable fortress, but only to the death of Lord Raglan, the commander 
of the British forces. Hence, though when viewed as a record of that 
distinguished general’s part in the great siege it is a completed history, 
it is yet an unfinished record of the siege itself. It is, however, a very 
remarkable specimen of military history, graphic in description, spirited 
in its relation of not only the most serious struggles in the conflict, but 
also of minor details and incidents which had important bearings on the 
issue of the siege. Mr. Kinglake has aimed to be accurate in his state- 
ments and fair in his judgments, He has nowhere strained after effects, 
but has left facts to produce their own impression on the reader’s mind. 

His work is, and must continue to be, the standard history of the invasion 

of the Crimea. 


The United States of Yesterday and of To-Morrow. By WittiamM Barrows, D.D., 
Author of Twelve Nights in the Hunter's Camp, etc. 12mo., pp. 432. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. ' 

This is a book of startling historic and existing facts concerning the land 

in which we live. The vast extent of our country, its surprising dis- 

tances, its wonderful growth, its vast stretches of farming lands, its wild 
western life, its educational methods, its amazing railway systems, and 
its probable future are the topics it discusses and elucidates. Dr. Bar- 
rows is no inventor of facts, but a conscientious gatherer of them. He is 
skilled in the art of generalization. His reason‘ngs are from what is to 
what probably will be in the future, and, though sanguine, he is not ex- 
travagant. No American can read his book without a feeling of astonish- 
ment at the present prospective greatness of his Jand and nation. 





The Life of George Washington, Studied Anew. By Epwarp Everett HALg, 
Author of A Man Without @ Country, etc. Square 8vo, pp. 392. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

This volume belongs to the ‘Boys and Girls’ Library of American 

Biography.” Mr. Hale, in writing it, made free use of materials which 

Washington's previous biographers did not closely study. They studied 
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their hero in the light of public documents: Mr. Hale, while not disre- 
garding these sources of information, presents him as he appears in his 
copious diaries, and in his private correspondence. The ‘father of his 
country” does not suffer by being thus studied, but stands out in Mr. Hale's 
bright pages ‘‘as the finest instance in history of the success of moral 
power;” and, says Mr. Hale, ** men agree to honor Washington because, 
in his life, they think they have a demonstration that right is might.” 
The wide circulation of this book among the youth of the country would 
benefit them, and tend to form in the rising generation just such charac- 
ters as are the need of the republic. 


Some Remarkable Women. A Book for Young Ladies. By Daniet Wise, D.D., 
Author of Men of Renown, Story of a Wonderful Life, ete. 12100, pp. 245. Cin- 
cinvati: Cranston & Swwe. New York: Phillips & Hunt. $1. 

This volume contains ‘Introductory Words to Young Women, and 
Sketches of: 1. The Bronté Sisters, whose lives illustrated the triumph 
of woman's genius over formidable difficulties. 2. Hannah Adams, the 
first American woman who made literature a profession. 3. Elizabeth 
Prentiss, a successful writer of books and an earnest Christian worker. 
4. Sister Dora, a self-sacrificing hospital nurse. 5. Mary Lamb, a re- 
markable example of sisterly affection. 6, Frances Ridley Havergal, a 
writer of Christian hymns, 7. Felicia Hemans, one of the most accom- 
plished poets of her time. 8. The two Grimké Sisters, showing woman's 
unselfish devotion to philanthropic work. 9. Caroline Herschel, the as- 
tronomical discoverer. The aim of the volume, as stated in its Introduce- 
tion, is ‘‘to encourage woman to accept the highest and noblest views 
of life.” 


A Short History of the English People. By Joun Ricuarb Green, with Maps and 
Tables. New edition thorouglily revised. 8vo, pp. 872. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Hume, Lingard, Mackintosh, Macaulay, etc., hold high rank as English 

historians, but as the historian of the English people Mr. Green outranks 

them all. Even Mackintosh did not grasp the true philosophy of history 
as completely as did Mr. Green, who saw with the insight of genius that 
the development of a nation, to be clearly understood, must be studied 
not so much in the deeds of its kings, or in its laws and forms of gov- 
ernment, as in the unfolding of the life of its people—in the story of the 
men and women who made the nation. Thus written history possesses 

a stronger fascination than romance, as every intelligent reader will feel 

who attentively reads either this ‘‘ Short History” or Mr. Green's larger 

‘* History of the English People.” In this attractive volume the style, 

though wondrously condensed, is yet graphic and forcible; its descriptions 

are picturesque, and its analysis of character acute and full. But its 
most valuable feature is its method of showing concrete facts to be evolu- 
tions of the life and character of the people themselves. Hence whoever 
masters this ‘* Short History” holds the key to the real history and prog- 
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ress of the people of England. We know of no English history of its 
size that is at all comparable to it. 


The Church and the Eastern Empire. By Rev. Henry FANSHAWE Tozer. Small 
8vo, pp. 198. New York: Auson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 80 cents. 

This, though a small, is by no means a superficial volume. It is a care- 
fully-prepared digest of the history of the Byzantine Empire, written with 
the purpose of bringing into view the influence of the Church on the 
social and religious life of that great empire. Its author has evidently 
studied his subject very thoroughly, and his work contains much that 
is of importance, not only to students of general history, but also to those 
who are especially interested in tracing the relations of Christianity to 
the development of the kingdoms evolved from the old Roman Empire. 


POLITICS, LAW, AND GENERAL MORALS. 


Principles and Practice of Morality; or, Ethical Principles Discussed and Applied. 
By EzekieL GILMAN Rosinson, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown University. 
12mo, pp. 252. Boston: Silver, Rogers & Co. 

The disposition of men to divorce practical ethics from religion was per- 
haps never more distinctly marked than it is to-day, especially in the 
customs of the business world. For this, if for no higher reason, one may 
hail with pleasure the publication of this scholarly book, in which Dr. 
Robinson discusses with rare ability, nice discrimination, and philosophical 
breadth the fundamental principles of ‘* Theoretic Morality” and the du- 
ties of ** Practical Morality.” In doing this he treats ethics as a science, 
aiming to classify acts as right or wreng, and as a philosophy seeking to 
determine the moral principles which should regulate human conduct. 
In searching for thé ultimate ground of moral obligation he critically ex- 
amines utilitarianism, intuitionism, the theory of the supreme will, etc., 
and not finding it without qualification in either of these theories he con- 
cludes that it is in the eternal moral nature of God as manifested in the 
moral consciousness of men and in holy writ. Regarded as a text-book 
one can scarcely speak too favorably of this volume. It is admirably 
fitted, both as to style and method of treatment, to impart to college 
students «clear.and comprehensive understanding of ethical principles 
and duties. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Book of Genesis. By Marcvs Dons, D.D., Author of Israel, Iron Age, ete. 
8vo, pp. 445. New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son. $1 50. 

In this book we have a capital specimen of expository writing. Though 
not critical and exegetical in form, it is manifestly based on a thorough 
acquaintance with the results of exegetical study. Hence it very clearly 
brings out the meaning of the book it expounds, and is characterized by 
weighty, pertinent, practical remarks. It is the third issue of The Hx- 
positor’s Bible now in course of publication, and while it has value to 
clergymen because of its suggestiveness, it is also well adapted to the 
needs of all who love to gather honey from the pages of Holy Writ. 


Family Living on $500 a Year. A Daily Reference Book for Young and Inexperi- 
enced Housewives, By Jutiet Corson, Author of Fifteen and Twenty-Five 
Cent Dinners, etc. 12mo, pp. 437. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The writer of this book does not claim that five hundred dollars per 
annum may be made to cover all the expenses of a genteel family, but 
ouly that, with skill in household administration, its table may be amply 
and satisfactorily provided for with that sum. To assist the economical 
housewife in accomplishing this domestic feat, she gives numerous practi- 
cal directions concerning the selection and cooking of food, the manage- 
ment of servants, the regulations proper to the kitchen and dining-room, 
etc. The work is therefore a vade mecum for housewives. 


The Church and the Age. An Exposition of the Catholic Church in View of the 
Needs and Aspirations of the Present Age. By Very Rev. J. T. Hecker 
12mo, pp. 322. New York: Office of the Catholic World. 

If the Catholic Church really wishes to meet the needs of the present 

age she must reform herself. She must abandon her pretension that the 

pope is God’s vicegerent, her Mariolatry, her idolatrous worship of the 
host, the celibacy of her priesthood, her Jesuitry, her monkish brother- 
hoods, her nunneries, and her ambition to rule over the polity of nations. 

Father Hecker’s effort to show that she can meet the aspirations of mod- 

ern men while retaining these antichristian characteristics and usages is 

sike an untimely birth. ° 


My Sermon-Notes. A Selection from Outlines of Discourses delivered at the Met- 
ropolitan Tabernacle. By C. H. Spurceoy. From Romans to Revelation, 
12mo, pp. 405. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

These ‘‘ Notes” contain analyses of texts, pertinent remarks, suggestive 

thoughts, valuable hints, and facts for the illustration of Scripture truth. 

They are really the loose materials which, when put together by Spur- 

geon’s skill, became the substance of discourses to which his people list- 

ened with pleasure and profit. To Sunday teachers and preachers who 
know how to use them aright they will be eminently useful. 
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Herr Paulus, His Rise, His Greatness, and His Fall. By WALTER BESANT. 8vo, 
pp. 168. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


In this somewhat fantastic story Mr. Besant illustrates the charlatanism, 
the deception, the illusiveness, and the folly of spiritualism, mesmerism, 
etc, 


Monarchs I Have Met. By W. Beatty-Kixeston. Illustrated, 8vo, pp. 228. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 

A very amusing record of a reporter’s reminiscences of his intercourse with 

certain royal and other dignitaries with whom his duties brought him into 

personal acquaintance. One’s enjoyment of the book depends on the de- 

gree of one’s faith in the uncolored truthfulness of its details. 


Derrick Sterling. A Story of the Mines. By KirK Munroe. Illustrated. 16mo, 
pp. 256. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A vigorously-written, healthful, and attractive story of a boy in humble 
life whose heroism, trueness, and loyalty to duty gave him salutary in- 
fluence over his depraved associates in a coal mine. Incidentally, it gives 
an inside view of life in a coal mine. 


Christopher, and Other Stories, By Mrs. AMELIA BARR. 12mo, pp. 352. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. $1 25. 


These eight stories from the charming pen of Mrs. Barr will yield delight 
and profit to readers of all ages. They are characterized by tenderness of 
feeling, and teach some very sweet life-lessons. 


Marzio’s Crucific. By F. Marion CrawrorpD, New York: Macmillan & Co. 
’ Paper covers, 50 cents. 

In this interesting story we have a vivid picture of the fruits of socialistic 

ideas when accepted by an Italian of the middle class, which Marzio repre- 

sents. It is a readable story, albeit it is not one of Mr. Crawford’s best. 


Only a Coral Girl By Gertrupe Forpe, Author of Jn the Old Palazzo. 12mo, 
pp. 183. New York: Harper & Brothers, 30 cents. 

A very interesting story, which illustrates the superiority of an affection- 

ate disposition developed in simple environments, to unsubdued selfish- 

ness in minds favored by culture and fashionable associations. 


Joyce. A Novel. By Mrs. OLipHANT. Square 8vo, pp. 191. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


A well-written but highly improbable story, whose heroine strikingly 
illustrates the law of heredity. . 


Days and Nights on the Sea. A Souvenir for an Ocean Voyage. Compiled by 
JESSE Bowman Youna. 12mo, pp. 43. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Cloth, 40 cents; paper covers, 25 cents, 

A series of select passages in prose and verse admirably suited to serve as 

food with which to feed serious reflections during a sea voyage. 
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Wiatever Is, Was. By Georce A. YouneG. 8vo, pp. 481. New York: Leggett 
Brothers. 


This book is, in its way, a literary curiosity. It has much to say about 
the opinions of modern naturalists, but its author writes so grotesquely, 
and is so lacking in the art of putting things, that one is puzzled to know 
precisely what his own views are, albeit he either is, or affects to be, as 
the title of his book imports, a believer in the eternity of matter. 


Father Fervent. By Joun Bamrorp, Author of Elias Power, of Ease-in-Zion, John 
Conscience, of Kingseal. 16mo, pp. 173. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 80 cents. 

This book contains quaint sketches illustrating a thoroughly Methodistie 

type of piety and of personal Christian work. Its circulation throughout 

the Church could scarcely fail to quicken her spirituality and stimulate 
her activities in Christian work. It is specially suited to be a spur to 
indolent class-leaders. 


A New Robinson Crusoe. By W.L. Atpex, Author of The Cruise of the Canoe 
Club, Adventures of Jinmy Brown, etc. 16mo, pp. 147. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Mr. Alden is a humorist. In this burlesque sketch of an imaginary grand- 

son of Robinson Crusoe and his companion he keeps his readers amused, 

and, by implication, illustrates the stupidity of ultra-conservative men 
who adhere to old usages because they were practiced by their grand- 
fathers. 


Father Solon; or, The Helper Helped. By Rev. De Los Lui. 12mo, pp. 367. 
New York: Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1 50. 

This is a didactic story. It teaches many valuable life-lessons and por- 
trays several unique characters, whom the author places in some exciting 
situations, which are quite powerfully drawn. Its effect as a story is con- 
siderably weakened by the fact that its conversations are, if not stilted, 
yet stiff, and its personages often preach where they should talk. Never- 
theless, it may be read with profit. 


Young Folks’ Nature Studies. By Vircinta C. Pacesus. 12mo, pp. 258. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. $1. 


* The author of this book merits the thanks of parents and teachers who 


feel the need of books which make the attainment of knowledge a delight. 
In its pages we have the habits of those curious little people, the ants, 
described in a species of conversational story which is very lively and at- 
tractive. In the same style the history of a lump of coal is given, and 
then we have a charming talk about the fossils of the rocks. That lad or 
maiden who cannot be interested in this book must be a dullard indeed. 
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HUSTON CUVERSITY SCHOOL OF THENLOGE, 


To all Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

DEAR BRETHREN :—Correspondence shows that many of your 
number are not aware that properly-prepared young men studying for the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church can enjoy for three years 
lodgings in a beautiful home in the heart of Boston, with thorough instruc- 
tion in theology and all related sciences, free of charge. Surely every 
Methodist minister ought to know a fact of such significance. If he is 
yet young he should see whether he may not personally avail himself of 
so munificent a provision : if too old he will certainly be called upon to 
advise younger brethren, many of whom will never have heard of the 
priceless opportunities open to them. . . . This oldest of the theo- 
logical seminaries of our Church closes its fortieth year with a larger 
number of students than ever before. Graduates of more than forty 
American and foreign colleges and professional schools are in attendance. 
College men enjoy peculiar advantages in this School, owing to its organic 
connection with other departments in the University and in consequence 
of its location in Boston. For free circulars, as also for information re- 
specting preaching-places, loans, etc., address the Assistant Dean, 


PROFESSOR MARCUS D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 





BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
WILLIAM F, WARREN, S.T.D., LL.D., President. 


College of Liberal Arts. School of Theology. 

College of Music. School of Law. 
College of Agriculture. School of Medicine. 

Post-graduate School of alt Sciences. 





This University has done much to advance American educational 
standards. It was the first in the United States to present in Theology, 
Law, and Medicine uniform graded courses of instruction covering three 
scholastic years, and to require in each case the full three years of study. 
Nevertheless, at times the aggregate number of students in these depart- 
ments has been greater than in any other American university maintain- 
ing the corresponding Faculties. It was also the first to open four years’ 
courses in Medicine, and to re-establish the long-lost baccalaureate de- 
grees in Medicine and Surgery. In Classical Education no institution has 
maintained a higher standard of requisites for degrees. As to so-called 
honorary degrees, none whatever have been conferred... . . Inbreadth 
and quality of patronage it is equaled by only a few of the great uni- 
versities of the world. It has more than a hundred professors and lect- 
urers. Its students this year come from no less than nineteen foreign 
States and Territories and from thirty of the States and Territories of the 
American Union. Among them were degree-bearing graduates from 
seventy-one American and foreign universities, colleges, and professional 
schools. For free circulars, as also for information respecting free scholar- 
ships, etc., in any department, address the Dean of the College or School 
in question, ; 


12 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS,., U. S. A. 
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